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ABSTRACT 

This book~based on Cooperative Research Project No» 
1994 (see ED 010 163)~reports the results o£ a 5-year study wjhich 
esramined outstanding English programs in 158 primarily metropolitan 
high schools in 45 states, and identified aspects of these programs 
which might be emulated pr improved* Qwesticxmaires ii«ere analyzed on 
data processing machines, intenn.eitfs were subjected to content 
analysis IT and specialists in English observed xrlassroom procedures* 
Shared characteristics o£ these schools were found to be (1) 
effective and intelligent administrators, (2) vell-prepared English 
teachers who are professionally interested in both the. subject and 
the students, (3) adequate instructional materials, (4) reasonable 
teaching conditions, (5) locally-prepared curriculum guides, (6) a 
di^rturbing laclcof sequence ahd structure in prpgraois, especially 
cbnqposition and language, (7) an emphasis on lit^ature, prpvidijig 
for close reading of individual texts supported by supplementary 
individual reading, (8) inadequate attention to reading, speech, and 
esouninations, and (9) lack of radicstl educational esqperimentation. 
Reconunendations for improved English instruction are based on these 
findings. (This document previously aruiounced as £D 023 667«) (JS). 
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Preface 



The National Study of High School English Programs was a 
project cospohsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
English and conducted for the most part by irieiribers of the 
faculties of English an(l education at the University of Illinois. 
The report is based on individual studies of English programs in 
158 high schools of 45 different states. Although schools /were 
selected largely for their reputation in English, many of their 
problems and practices are hot unlike those in schools large and 
small throughout the nation. 

Dunng the four years required to collect and analyze the 
data, the work of the primary investigators was supported con- 
tinuously by important contributions, from two graduate assis- 
tants, Robert A. Lucas from the Department of English and 
Joseph W, Thomson from the College of Education. Their con- 
tributions to both the field observations and the final analysis 
of the data were incisive and essential. Major assistance in the 
preparation of the final manuscript came Jrom Arthur Applebee. 

Mrs. Bobby Lark Wilson, project secretary and administra- 
tive assistant, supervised not only arrangements for the field 
visits, but also the typing of the flnal manuscript. Mrs. Patricia 
Martin was invaluable in directing the machine processing of 
various data. Jbnathan^Corbin assisted with the preparation of^ 
the report, and Gregory White tabulated data. 

An advisory committee, appointed by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, provided wise guidance during the early 
phases of the Study and assisted in the interpretation ^f the data. 
Members included John J. De^oer, University of Illinois; Lloyd 
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Dull, Canton Public Schools, Ohio, representing the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum pevelopment; Robert Foose, 
Westfield High School, New \Jer:>ey, representing the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; L6u L. LaBrant, 
billard University; Henry C.; Meckel, San Jose State College; 
Floyd Rinker, Commission on English, College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board; and Edwih H/ Sauer, Chicago State College. 

Many individuals were consulted about the project design, 
Ihe selection of the schools, and the interpretation of data. Early 
in the Study Dora V. Smith, Alfred H; Grommon, and Hilda 
Taba gave generously of their time and suggestions. Lee J. 
Cronbach provided needed assistance with sampling procedures. 
Robert W. Rogei^, then Head of the Departinent of Englfsh, now 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, offered both 
encouragement and specific suggestions. Among others whose 
advice and interest sustained the investigators throughout the^ 
Study were Leo P. Ruth, Doris V. Gunderson, Francis A. J. 
lanni, Michael F. Shugrue, John H. Fisher, Margaret Ryan, and 
Albert R. Kitzhaben Sister M. Philippa Coogan, B.V.M., having 
herself completed a study of the teaching of English in selected 
diocesan schools, met with the staff niembers to compare ob- 
servations. Perceptive reactions by Dora V. Smith, Albert R. 
Kit2haber,^d Henry C. Meckel were especially helpful in 
preparing the final manuscript, as was the copy editing of Enid 
M. Olson and Gynthia H. Smith. 

Special appreciation is due the following seventeen members 
of the faculty of the University of Illinois and the headquarters 
staff of the National Council of Teachers of English without 
whose enthusiastic participation in field visits and observations 
the Study would have been impossible: William Curtin^ John 
Erickson, William H. Evans, Robert" F. Hogan, J. N. Hook, 
James McCrimmon, Stanton Millet, Frank Moake, Priscilla T^ler, 
Jerry L. Walker, Harris W. Wilson, Robert J. Lacampagne, 
James Lyon, RogePE. Martin, Enid M. Olson, Robert,.W. 
Rogers, and Robert S. Whitman. 

Above all Ave are indebted to the department chairmen. 
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English faculties, and principals of the 158 cooperating high 
schools, whose cooperation and interest made -the work of the 
researchers infinitely varied and personally rewarding. 



, The research reported herein was supported by the Go- 
operative Research Program of the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of HeaUh, Education, and Welfare. This is a revision 
ofCR.P.No. 1994. 
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Foreword 



When there is a discussion of the program in the lower school or 
elementary grades, most teuchers of English in colleges and 
secondary schools show little interest and even less understand- 
ing. This lack of concern for the student's early schooling is, we 
believe, somewhat out of fashion. Now the high school teacher 
and the professor of English frequently admit their parochial 
attitude, sipologize for the neglect, and promise ^'to do something 
about it.** 



What needs to be done is made abundantly clear in this 
report. Every teacher of English must think about a program, 
both sequential and consequential, and not limit the scope of 
his work to one or two years in the life of his students. The 
teacher needs to give'more time to finding out what his objectives 
are and what the means for their attainment. In some millennium, 
which Messrs. Squire and Applebee do not find near at hand, 
our profession will surely have programs extending from pre- ^ 
school years to college graduation. Meanwhile, there is much that 
can be done to improve current purposes and practices by attack- 
ing the problem in various combinations of a student's school 
years. Grades 4--8, 6-10, g-^U, and 10-14 are areas in which 
to challenge the medieval pattern of yerticality in the 8-4-(2) 4 or 
6-3-3-(2) 4 organization. To get teachers at different levels work- 
ing together is imperative. The teacher of any single year should 
know what his students learned in the preceding year and have a 
clear idea of what he is building on ^nd toward. 

ix 
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Foreword 



III this mtortnative document current practices in the Eng* 
!ish departments of outstanding schools are made known.^But 
there is little reason for rejoicing. Even those departments that 
boast lay Veaders/large group instruction, team teaching, sec- 
retarial assistance, and rdeased time for classroom teachers are 
usually found to have their potential unrealized. Invariably the 
emphasis is on the^ reading and discussion of literature. The 
chief concern in the teaching of writing continues to be correct- 
ness rather than content, logic, organization, and style. The 
neglect of language study is common. 

i 

Irt educational research this book is one of ;he most effec- , 
tive studies done in recent years. It should be widely read and 
widely used, deals with two questions pertinent to the business 
of teaching ot English: What Success? What Promise? Perhaps 
the authors, or investigators, as they call themselves, are saying 
that all too much is expected of the English teacher and that the 
complexi^ of the subject demands specialization in one or two 
of its parts. 

Floyd Rinker 

Executive Director 

Commission on Englisli 

College Entrance Examination Board 
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CHATTER 1 



The Nature of the 
National Study 

The year 1961 found professional leaders in English vigorously 
engaged in a reappraisal of the assumptions and objectives of 
high school English teaching. Epitomized by the publication of 
The National Interest and the Teaching of English,^ the move- 
ment refi3f:ted the belief that only frank, public assessment of 
the current state of En^ish programs, coupled with bold, 
decisive action, would stimulate widespread curriculum reform. 
The efforts of the Commission on English of the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the careful discussion of the 
statement on 'The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English/' ^ 
published by four national societies, only accelerated the trend. 
With the development of a plan for curriculum study centers in 
English and with exp^ded support for research in teaching, 
action .was taken by the United States Office of Education which 
seemed likely to promote gradual change and improvement. Still, 
professional leaders asked whether more could not be done im- 
mediately. Was it not possible to ascertain the ways in which 
strong schools are already achieving important results in Eng- 
lish? What are the characteristics of En^ish programs which are 
achieving results? The present study is an attempt to answer such 
questions. By identifying and studying secondary English pro- 

* Committee on National Interest, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English (Champaign, III., National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1961). 

2 The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, Supplement to College 
English, XXI: 1 (October 1959). 
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grams which were reported as outstanding, the investigators 
sought to identify characteristics of superior programs which 
might be emulated in other schools. 

The selection of superior high school English departments 
posed immediate difficulties; No earlier research provided definite 
answers. However, some criteria were suggested in a question- 
naire study by J. N. Hook of the characteristics of high schools 
which produced students cited in the Achievement Awards pro- 
.gram of the National Council of Teachers of English.' The 
NCTE program is a national attempt to identify the superior 
high school graduates in English, involving at the time of this 
study some 6,000 or 7,000 high schools. The winners are de- 
termined by statewide committees which study specimens of each 
nominee's writing and his scores on two standardized tests — one, 
a college level test of grammar, usage, and composition skills; 
the other, a test of ability to read and interpret literature. In addi- 
tion, letters of. recominendation are required from teachers and 
school administrators. The maximum number of winners in each 
state is the number of that state's Representatives in Congress. 
Hook's questionnair v survey clearly suggested that the English 
programs in the schools producing winners and runners-up in this 
annual program differed in certain respects from conventional 
English programs. Assuming that superior English departments 
aire those that consistently produce some students who are su- 
perior in English, the investigators determined to examine in 
depth the programs of those schools which ye^r hfter year gradu- 
ate students receiving Achievement Awards citations. 

But basing a national study of this kind solely on results of 
the NCTE Achievement Awards program seemed unduly restric- 
tive. Consequently, once the schools consistently recognized by 
this program had been identified, the project staff attempted to 
match them with an equal number of schools whose English pro- 
grams were highly regarded, h securing the names of these latter 
schools, advice was sought from proieissors of English and educa- 
tion in state universities, including directors of freshman cbmpo- 

^J. N. Hook, **Charactcrlstic$ of Award-Winning High Schools," 
English Journal, L: 1 (January 1961), pp. 9-.15. 
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sition and supervisors of student teachers who visit schools; from 
the officers of regional and local English organizations affiliated 
with NCTE; and from consultants in state d[epiutmentsx)f educa- 
tion. What resulted v/as a group of ll6 high schools which 
seemed representative of programs with reputations for achieving 
outstanding results in English. 

To these 116 schools were added, dqring the second and 
third year of the study, 42 additional schools — 19 schools en- 
gaged in experimental English programs, 7 Catholic schools, 9 
independent schools, and 7 comprehensive Jiigh schools in large 
cities. In selecting schools in these special categories, the project 
staff solicited recommendations from the advisory committee and 
from specialists in curriculum development^ Catholic education, 
and English in independent schools. The superintendents of six 
large*ci^ school systems were also informed of the Study and 
asked to select one of their schools for investigation by the project 
staff. The names of the resulting 158 schools which cooperated in 
the National Study are presented in Appendix A. * 

Through classroom observation, individual interviews, 
group meetings with teachers and students, and the use of spe- 
cially designed questionnaires and check lists, the investigators 
developed a comprehensive approach to assess and report on the 
English programs in the cooperating schoolsT. Because of its pur- 
poses and methods of selection, as well as its cosponsorship by 
NCTE, the project was called the National Study of High School 
English Programs; that term and the abbreviation ''the Study" or 
''the project'' are used interchangeably in this report. 

The Ajiticipated Findings 

To guide staff members in planning instruments as well as 
^to provide a focus for the final report, the investigators advanced 
^twelve hypotheses which they believed to be characteristics of 
strong secondary English programs. These hypotheses were based 
on a considered evaluation of the characteristics of award- 
winning schools discussed by Hook; ^ a check list of characteristics 
of junior and senior high school English programs developed by 

^ Hook, op. ciu 
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the NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum; ^ and reports 
and recommendations from other committees^ commissions, and 
publications of NCTE, the Commission oh English, and other 
groujw. Although the following statement of these guiding hy- 
potheses includes an indication of some of the specific ways in 
which the project staff attempted to validate the assertions made, 
the investigators, in considering any particular aspect of the 
.school programs, were guided by the combined findings of all 
interviews, observations, and questionnaires, rather than by any 
single measure or prediction. Chapter 13T:eexamines the hypoth- 
eses in the light of Study findings. 

Guiding Hypotheses 

In schools considered to have strong departments of English, 
we would^expect superiority in the following characteristics: 

1. English teadiers will be well prepared in English, will be active 
in professional organizations, and will make use of opportunities 
for continuing their education through inservice training, sabbatical 
leave programs, or extension school services. (To be measured by 
responses to items on questionnaires; by interviews with principals, 
department chairmen, and selected teachers; and by the number of 
recipients of fellowships and awards.) 

2. Literature programs will not be confined to a single anthology, 
but there will be such^ evidence of wide reading of many kinds of 
good bodks as library withdrawals, ample^classroom libraries, and 
guided individual reading programs. Books will be not only preva- 
lent but accessible. (To be measured by direct observation of facili- 
ties and classroom procedures; check lists on questionnaires for 
librarians and teachers; reading questionnaires; interviews with 
librarians and students; evidence of int^ction between En^sh 
dep^toent and library. ) 

3. There will be a perceptibly good "intellectual climate*' in all' 
aspects of the schools. More emphasis will be placed on ideas 
and processes of thought than on rote learning. (To be measured 

^ Commission on the English Curriculum, "A Check List for Evaluat- 
ing the English Program in %he Junior and Senior High School,'* English 
Journal, LI:4 (April 1962), pp. 273^282. 
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by classroom observation, student interviews and questionnaires, 
evidence of interrelationships between departments, evidence of 
successful student-led activities related to subject areas, sampUng 
of assignments.) 

4. Teachers will provide not only for frequent and varied writing 
experiences, but for meaningful motivation, for careful correction 
of writing and thinking, and for supervised revision of papers. (To 
be measured by classroom observation, interviews with teachers, 
departmental interview, evidence available 'in courses of study, 
and direct review of students* writing.) 

5. Schools will reveal variety in methods and materials of instruc- 
tion for different groups of students. Teachers will have consider- 
able latitude in choosing materials of instruction. Tnere will be 
evidence of experimentation and innovation in the kinds of instruc- 
tion. (To be assessed by studying methods and purposes of group- 
ing of classes, elective programs, use of large-small group instruction 
and other approaches indicated in the course of study, depart- 
mental interviews, student interviews, and classrooni observation.) 

6. Language, literature, and composition will be taught in appro- 
priate proportion and not as separate entities. Instruction wiU be 
coordinated and sequential. (To be measured by evaluation of 
courses of study, classroom observation, concept check list, 
questionnaires.) 

7. Schools will provide comprehensive instruction in the skills of 
reading for all pupils and, in addition, special instruction for 
pupils whose needs and abiUties warrant more indiWdualized pro- 
cedures. (To be measured by classroom observation* courses of 
study, departmental interviews, issues questionnaire, departmental 
meetings.) 

8. There will be in general a favorable climate for teaching as 
evidenced by appropriate salaries; good pu|)il-teacher ratios; 
efficient, pleasant facilities and school plant; and comparative 
freedom from burdensome clerical or policing obligations* Teachers 
will reflect positive attitudes toward teaching at all levels, and ad- 
ministrators will respect the professional integrity of their teachers. 
Though teachers will vary in their methods and approaches to 
teaching, there will be interaction and a considerable degree of 
unanimity in their efforts to deal with common problems. (To be 
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measured through questionnaires and interviews with principal 
department head, selected teachers; observation in classes; meet- 
ing$ with students; departmental meetings.) 

9. TTiere will be a reasonable and a professional approach to the 
supervision of teachers. Subject-oriented super\1sore will work 
constructively with beginning teachers and help coordinate the 
entire program. Supervisors will be given considerable scope and 
responsibility in the hiring of new teachers and in writing the 
En^ish program. Appropriate time for such supervision will be 
given to the department heads. Enelish teachers will be organized 
in a department led by a capable and resourceful department 
chainnan. (To be measured by department head interview and 
questionnaire, principal interview, interview with teachers.) 

10. Within the English department there will be some unique, 
dedicated teachers who enthusiastically motivate student achieve- 
ment. (To be measured by student interviews/individual teacher 
questionnaire, classroom observation, principal interview.^ 

11. Schools which have strong English programS/|o^ college bound 
students will also make special accommodations^for the interests 
and abilities of terminal students. They will therefore have fewer 

^ dropouts. (To be measured by interviews, observation, discussions 
with counselors and a(lministrators, interviews withtadvanced and 
terminal students, reading questionnaire.) ^ 

12. The philosophy and substance of the English program will re- 
flect changing social and educational patterns of our times. The im- 
pact of technological innovations as they affect our society will be 
apparent in the content and methods of teaching En^ish. The 
English curriculum will be subject to constant reevaluation in the 
light of our changing society. (To be measured by interviews with 
chairman and principal, classroom observation, study of curricu- 
lum, departmental interview.) 

The Selection of the Sample 

The quality of the product produced by public schools, ac- 
cording to several established studieis, varies with school size, 
geographic location, socioeconomic level of the drawing popula- 
tion, per pupil expenditure (which varies to some extent wit' 
'salary schedules), and the population density of the drawing 
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area.^ Given that these factors do influence the qualiQr of stu- 
dents produced by a school, little is to be gained by another 
survey oMhergiross effects of these variables. The investigators 
therefore decided to hold these factors relatively constant so that 

, differences in the quality of the educational programs could 
more reasonably be attributed to internal differences. 

The most desirable means of providing this focus is through 
constructio n of a sample to control the variables. Accordingly, 

^ the investigators matched as closely as.possible the schools which 
consistently produced NCTE Achievement Awards winners with 
schools of similar reputation which had not produced winners. 
Since the factors of geographic representation and percent of 
students going on to college determine the degree to which the 
study may be considered comprehensive, the investigators also 
attempted to equate these across the two groups. In effect, then, 
the two groups were approximately equated on (1 ) size of grad- 
uating class, (2) per pupil expenditure, (3) geographic region, 
(4) teachers' minimum salaries, (5) rural-urban balance, (6) 
percent of students going on to college, and (7) occupational 
profile of the drawing area. 

Sampling Procedure 

The proposal submitted to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation called for a survey of practices in schools consistently 
producing NCTE Achievement Awards winners. At tHe sugges- 
tion of that office, this initial proposal was expanded to include 
a comparison of these practices with those in schools of good 
reputation not producing award winners. Operationally, this pro- 
duced two populations of schools, those schools producing award 
winners in at least four of the five years between and including 
1958 and 1962 and the complement of population — ^those highly 
regarded in their regions not producing award winners in at xast 
foufyears during the specified five-year period. 

It should be noted at the outset that this cnterion ib^s not 
imply the supenbrity or inferiority of any given school in either 

^ John C. Flanagan el aL Studies of the American High School, Men* 
ograph No. 2, Cooperative Research Division Project 226, Oflice of 
Education (December 1962). 
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population. A brief glance at the history and nature of the.awards 
as as the contest policies of schook should make this ap* 
parent. First, the NCTE Awards are a relatively recent innova- 
tion« administered at the state level. Only during the last few 
years have many schools begun to enter the contest on a consis- 
tent basis. The total number of schools entering the contest has 
grown from roughly 4,000 appaying schools in its second year to 
approximately 7,000 in 1963. Second, some schools refrain from 
entering such events as a matter of policy. Thiis it is apparent 
that the second population will have at least some who could 
have been members of the first as measured by another index of 
student achievement in English* 

Initially, 89 schools which had each produced at least one 
Achievement Awards winner in four out of the preceding five 
years were identified from files maintained by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English* A general letter containing the names 
of these schools was then sent to supervisory personnel, directors 
of college composition programs, officers of state Englidi associa- 
tions, and others familiar with high school English programs in 
each of the states represented on the list. These people were 
asked to identify schools in their states which were similar to the 
ones listed and which also possessed good reputations in English. 
A general questionnaire on school characteristics was used to 
select the pairs most closely matched on the seven demographic 
variables listed above. Eventually this resulted in a population of 
110 paired schools^ with correlations running about 0.65. The 
least successful match in this sample was size of graduating class, 
at 0.616; the best was geographic region where no approxima- 
tion was allowed. 

After two schools withdrew, the basic sample of the Study 
thus became 106 schools in matched pairs plus the two schools 
whose pairings had dropped. Eight additional schools were used 
in pilot studies to perfect instruments and approaches, making 

^ The reader should not be confused by apparent inconsistencies re- 
garding the number of schools in the sam|>le. During much of the dis- 
cussion which follows in this report* ir will usually be different from 
the original U6 schools or the 158 total since usable data in every cate- 
gory were not always available from each of the cooperating schools. 
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a total of 1 16 schools involved in the initial phases of the Study* 
The total rose to 158 when the project was later extended to in- 
clude Catholic, independent, am! metropolitan high schools, as 
well as schools with experimental programs in English. 

As the Study progressed, a special problem developed con- 
cerning the comparative data on the S3 pairs of schools* All 
data collected in every f^ase of the project indicated that the two 
populations were >:?iore similar than they were like other schools 
naticniuiy, and ^veu a careful reading of the reports from project 
observers, who were not told of the differences in the two groups, 
fmled to re^/ea! any characteristics unique to one or the other 
population* In short, findings did not justify the paired analysis. 
Apparently, outside speciali^s i<[<entified schools so similar in 
measurable characteristics to the schools with Achievement 
Awards winners that the two could not be sq>arated. 

The question may be raised whether, if differences do not 
exist between the groups, such differences exist between the 
schools in the Study as a whole and those nationally. Here, how- 
ever, data which will be presented subsequently indicate that the 
differences are indeed considerable and that the selection (k the 
158 programs in the National Study as characteristic of the better 
programs nationally was justified* 

To simplify the presentation of findings, the comparative 
analysis of the two populations has been eliminated from the dis- 
cussion which follows* Data will be presented only for the entire 
group of 1 16 schools, but the reader should know that the investi- 
gators have in every case examined posdble differences between 
the subgroups identified earlier and have found in every case no 
significant variations* Discussion of the characteristics of the 
schools along the dimensions on which they were matched will 
serve to describe the basic sample of the National Study* 

Geographic Distribution ^ 

Although this survey was made on a selective group of 
schools rather than a random sample, some consideration had 
to be given to geographic distribution if the diverse curricular 
objectives characteristic of different areas of the country were to 
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i)c adequately represented* As can be seen from Table 1, with 
the exception of the Southeast and the Great Lakes re^ons, the 
concentration of high schools in this survey varies from that \n 
the nation by^ an average of only 3 percent* The considerable diif- 
ference in representation of the Southeast results primarily from 
the lack of very small schools in the Study* According to the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(196! ), roughly 34 percent of the total number of southeastern 
high schools have enrollments under 200, but none of these 
schools were selected for study* Tl.^ ihrge difference in the Great 
Lakes is due primarily to the economics of research: since the 
National Study offices were in Illinois, it was Ic^ expensive to 
visit midwestem schools; hence, pilot visits were made in this 
area* The reader should be cautioned at this point that, although 
this particular distribution does happen to corre^nd roughly to 
the distribution of schools in the nation, not all findings of the 
study are applicable to all schools in the nation. As will be seen, 
this Study sampled primarily urban and suburban schools of 
fairiy large enrollments. Representation of very small, rural, and 
small town schools is quite sparse and concentrated in a few 
geographic regions* 

Gitpiphk MlrihillM cCSdMi 



Softk- Mkldk South' Gmt SonOh RoOsy Fm 

mt Emt mt Ukn fktm wett Momtaku Wat Tom 

rMoA* 0X139 0.101 0.295 0.124 ai7S 0.1 It 0.038 0.057 \JM 

Study OffIS 0.132 0.170 0245 0.132 0.094 0.057 0.094 a999 



^ Edmond A. Ford and Virgil R. Walker. Public Secondary School 
Statistics of Educatiott itt the United States, 195S-19S9 Series (Wtshing- 
ton. D C, Department of Health, EducaUon, and Welfare, 1961 )^ p. 29. 
Figures converted to proportion of toul number of schools. 
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Characteristics of the Schools 

Socioeconomic dimensions of the schools in the Stu(ty were 
difficult to assess because of the number of categories involved in 
each variable. When schools were analyzed in terms of seccmdaiy 
and primary drawing areas,:however, a few important character- 
istics emerged. Most important, perhaps, was the clear indication 
of a heavy emphasis in the original sample of 116 schools on 
urban and suburban residential areas. Only two schools in tlie 
Study drew primarily from small towns or rural farm areas, al- 
though 6.6 percent reported these ais their secondaiy drawing 
area. Some 25 percent of the schools reported only one type of 
drawing area, indicating that they would have unusually homo- 
geneous student populations. 

Table 2 presents a brief summary of the other character^ 
istics which were considered in forming the original matched 
pairs. The variety along all dimensions suggests Uiat a schooFs 
reputation for a succe^l English program is not largely de- 
pendent on any factors extrinsic to the program, although such 
programs seem more likely to exi^t where the school can draw on 

Table2 
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Semiskilled or unskilled 
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Rural or agricultural 
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the resources of comparatively aflBuent urban and suburban 
communities. 



CrartiMof 

After schools had been selected, the project staff turned its 
attention to the creation of questionnaires, interview schedules, 
observation guides, and overall directions to^ide the study of 
English programs. Available reports and instruments were care- 
fully considered, among them the criteria of the National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation,* the earlier school studies )f 
Dora V. Smith,^® and he summaty of research on classroom ob- 
servation reported in the Handbook of Research on Teachirtg}^ 

Preliminary forms of each instrument were used in visits to 
eight schools during the spring of 1963; they were then revised in 
light of the findings of the pilot study and recommendations of 
the national advisoty committee. The twenty-six separate instru- 
ments developed are briefly described in Appendix C of this 
report, together with an account of how they were administered; 
all are reprinted in Appendix B of the official report of this study 
to tl.c United States Office of Education.'^ 

In addition to data secured from these instruments, schools 
were asked during the course of the Study to furnish the follow- 
ing materials: (a) a school handbook or guide; (b) an orga- 
nization chart (if any) indicating staff responsibilities and 
courses taught; (c) an English course of study (if any), includ- 
ing a statement of objectives; (d) a list of textbooks and litera- 
ture books used in English; (e) samples of recent midsemester, 
semester, and year examinations; (f) representative examples of 

.^L^i^^ ^"^y ®^ Secondary School Evaluation, Evaluative Criteria, 
I960 Edition (Washington, D.C., The Study, I960). 

*® Dora V. Smith, Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English 
(Chicago, National Council of Teachers of English, 1941). 

" Donald M. Medlev and Harold E. Mitzcl, ''Measuring Oassroom Be- 
havior by Systematic Observation,** Handbook of Research on Teaching. 
N. L. Gage, ed. (Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1963). 

James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, A Study of English Pro- 
grams in Selected High Schools Which Consistently Educate Outstanding 
Students in English, C.R.P. No. 1994 (Urbana, 111., University of Illinois, 
1966). 
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Student writing and teacher corrections. These materials provided 
an important perspective in interpreting the programs observed. 

Selection and Piepanition of Observers 

The regular project staff consisted of the Director, the Asso- 
ciate Director, and two graduate ^assistants. Ten faculty mem- 
bers of the Department of English and the College of Education 
at the University of Illinois and one member of the national 
NCTE headquarters staff formed the basic team of observers for 
the Study. During the two-year period of school visitation, sbc 
other qualified otecrvers from the University of Illinois and the 
NCTE staff also participated, serving when schedules could not 
be arranged to accommodate those initially involved. These ob- 
servers brought a variety of specialized backgrounds and interests 
in English and its teaching to the National Study. Most had pre- 
viously taught in public secondary schools, but two had not had 
^perience either as teachers or as students in public schools; 
several were specialists in literature and its teaching; others were 
primarily concerned with rhetoric and composition; two had 
unique interests in the theory and process of language instruc- 
tion. United in their desire to improve the teaching of English, 
they formed an impressive team which yielded insights of many 
kinds. These observers are listed in Appendix B. 

During the two and a half years of the Study, observers 
visited the 158 schools 306 times in all. One hundred sixteen of 
these visits were for two days and involved two project observers, 
one of whom was regularly a member of the staff. Three-member 
teams visited sixteen other schools, primarily the very large 
schools which did not easily admit to study by a smaller group. 
Twenty-five schools were visited by only one observer. Although 
initial plans had called for more selective visitation, careful 
scheduling made possible the direct assessment of all of the 
schools except one which withdrew during the third year. Al- 
though the instruments developed for the National Study yielded 
voluminous statistics, the independent judgments and insights of 
qualified project observers remain the heart of this report. 
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Treatment of Data 

The data accumulated from the original 1 16 schools of the 
project were analyzed separately from the data on the 42 schools 
added later. The bulk of this report, therefore, deals with im- 
pressions based on close study of these 116 schools, with interest- 
ing contrasts from Catholic and independent schools introduced 
where relevant. Because of the special problems and importance 
associated with experimental programs in English and with com- 
prehensive schools in metropolitan centers, these matters are 
dealt with in separate chapters. 

Questionnaires from 1,331 teachers and 13,291 students 
were analyzed on data processing machines. Other statistical data 
were summarized for each school and tabulated by hand. The 
interviews with individual teachers and with class and depart- 
mental groups became more meaningful when a content analysis 
indicated concerns which many teachers shared. The summary 
reactions of observers also yielded to such analysis and revealed 
some of the arresting impressions reported in Chapter 2. Except 
for this general analysis and the various statistical summaries of 
classroom observation, the reports from observers are presented 
descriptively in appropriate sections of this report. 

Any survey as comprehensive as the National Study must be 
somewhat selective in the data reported and discussed at any onfe 
time or risk obscuring their significance in a deluge of raw statis- 
tics. This report has therefore attempted to isolate some of the 
findings of the Study which will be of the most use and impor- 
tance in American high schools. Specialists interested in a fuller 
report of findings may examine the official report of the Study to 
the United States Office of Education.^^ 
^3 Squire and Applebee, op. cit. 
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Foundations of an 
English Program 



Preceding a more detailed discussion of curriculum, department 
organization, and teaching conditions which were found in the 
1 16 schools noted for the success of their programs in English is 
an overview of the strengths and weaknesses of these schools. 
These general characteristics emerge from the summary reports 
of project observers, the tabulation of observed classroom prac* 
tices, and the analysis of the courses of study and other materials 
supplied to the project office. Together with pertinent comments 
of teachers and students in group and individual interviews, these 
reactions present a composite portrait of the 1 16 schools and also 
a summary of the major factors which may lead to the success or 
failure of any English program. 

The School as a Whole 

Quite clearly the English program in a given school is influ- 
enced by characteristics common to the academic and adminis- 
trative program of the school as a whole, and according to project 
observers two broad factors more than ' anything else deter- 
mine these characteristics: (1) the quality of instructional and 
administrative leadership demonstrated by the building principal; 
(2) the tradition of learning and education within the school and 
the community. 

The quality of the school administrator again and again 
affected observers' assessments of a school, with some two thirds 
of the characteristics noted in their summaries directly attribut- 
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able to his work or influence. Observers who lacked recent ex- 
perience with secondary schools were impressed with the near 
absolute authority wielded by a principal in some school situa- 
tions. Few college deans or presidents are able to operate with 
such autonomy, selecting and assigning staff, determining course 
content, making decisions about both building and instruction, 
sometimes without reference to higher administrative authorities 
and often without reference to many members of the faculty. 
Such autonomy does not suggest poor effects: in the majority of 
instances the building principals were cited for their vision, their 
concern with academic learning, and their ability to provide in- 
structional leadership. In such cases, the decisions on instruction 
are made at the school level and are integrally related to the 
program. 

Where authority was removed from the principal and as- 
signed to a central office, however, as in most large multiple high 
school districts, observers were quick to note the stultifying effect 
on the overall tone of the school. What bothered observers was 
the removal from the school site of decisi9ns about teachers and 
teaching, about textbooks, about curriculum — about the very 
matters which can be decided wisely only in relation to the indi- 
vidual class. So seriously do such practices affect English teach- 
ing that they are discussed again in greater detail in Chapters 
4 and 11. 

Among other considerations directly traceable to the leader- 
ship of the building principal is the general adequacy of the 
building plant, which ranked fourth among observer impressions 
of the schools. Newness or architectural beauty seemed less im- 
portant than functional contribution to the instructional pro- 
gram. Observers asked themselves if classrooms were provided 
with adequate equipment; if shelving and study space enhanced 
the use of the library; if teachers had a departmental English 
center, student conference rooms, and adequate work space when 
not assigned classroom duties. Where such conditions existed, ob- 
servers could feel the physical plant was a helpful adjunct to the 
instructional program. 
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The principars interest and effectiveness are also reflected 
in the concern— or lack of it — ^which some faculties show for the 
educational, cultural, and social issues of our day. So lethargic 
and remote was the atmosphere in some schools that this tied for 
ninth among unfavorable impressions of observers* Nevertheless, 
other schools provided special lectures or round table discussions 
on foreign affairs, international exchange programs involving stu- 
dents and faculty, special musical and dramatic productions, a 
monthly series of major films — in other words, activities of all 
kinds designed to involve students and faculty in the world and 
culture of which they are a part* These were often the same 
schools which actively promoted professional discussion and par- 
ticipation in local and regional professional organizations. In- 
novation, eighth among characteristics noted by observers, is 
related to this general atmosphere; and, if observers did not 
always And that experimentation reflected sound educational 
approaches (see Chapter 12), most agreed that some such 
activity is essential to the health of any program* 

The second major influence on the overall program was the 
tradition of learning and education in the school and community, 
an influence which proved surprisingly stronger than differences 
in social class and home background* To be sure, cosmopolitan, 
racially mixed student bodies representing several social classes 
did contrast sharply with those from relatively restricted, middle 
class suburban communities, but such differences did not always 
seem to directly affect the teaching of English* More important 
in many schools was the simple supposition that the program 
must be excellent: "Parents expect their studentis to learn here," 
reported one principal. "We have long had a tradition of aca- 
demic learning,'' said another. In such schools, achievement- 
oriented students and staff seem to restrict their concern to major 
academic objectives, tolerating less willingly the seductions of 
social orpseudointellectual events* 

This orientation is often strengthened by the tradition of an 
ethnic group in the community. Swedish families were credited 
with establishing a vigorous academic program in one city school 
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system; immigrant Jewish parents were raising the tone of an- 
other school; the serious scholastic attitudes of Oriental stu- 
dents were cited in a third. Nearby military installations or gov- 
ernmental laboratories and research centers in outlying towns 
throughout the nation also contribute materially to the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of many schools, bringing students whose fam- 
ilies may value knowledge, learning, and academic success far 
more highly than the community has in the past. More than any 
other factor, the presence of a substantial number of such *Mn- 
truders** siems to be changing the tradition in many long estab- 
lished southern and western schools and, to the project staff, is 
one explanation for a number of-^out-of-the-way schools which 
emerged as particularly promising institutions. Surely the vig- 
orous character of such schools contrasts sharply with the de- 
pressing static quality of some schools in which teachers, parents, 
and students reflect an excessively ri;*id, upchaiiging local social 
order. 

But the decline of tradition was observed with sufficient 
frequency to deserve special discussion. High schools change as 
their communities change — a truism of American education, but 
one reflected in many ways by schools visited here. Especially in 
our cities do we find schools faced with populations and educa- 
tional needs far different from those they have traditionally 
served. Popular reputation of "the" academic school in a com- 
munity dies slowly; so does the program design in the college 
preparatory school. *This isn*t the school that it once was," rue- 
fully complained one teacher. Or, **this school is dying if it is not 
already dead." It is not surprising in a study devoted to de- 
scribing the English programs in institutions known to be achiev- 
ing excellent results in English that some of these results may 
be attributed more to yesterday's students than to today's. Faced 
with changing conditions and student bodies they do not always 
understand, teachers struggle to elicit the same standards of per- 
formance from their pupils as they had from those graduates for 
which their school has long beer acclaimed. More often than not, 
project observers commended teachers for their struggle, sympa- 
thized with their inability to find educational solutions for prob- 
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lems created by changing neighborhoods, and reported that many 
. programs may be better-rat least for academically inclined stu» 
dents— as a result of such attempts to "live up'* to the memories 
of the recent past. Where schools permit such traditions to inter* 
fere with their responsibilities to new kinds of students, the at- 
tempt is of ^urse quite indefensible* 

The tradition of experimentation also influences the char* 
acter of school faculties, but not always in favorable ways* A 
number of schools visited in the Study had achieved enviable 
national distinction as a result of their innovations and con- 
tributions to American education, engendering iri the faculties a 
desirable esprit de corps and attracting victors from everywhere 
in the country* Unfortunately such publicity frequently seems 
to have an undesirable effect, creating among some faculties a 
parochial smugness, a satisfaction with things as they are, an 
attitude of superiority and jack of concern with the total pro- 
fession. Said one observer's report: 

The overall educational program seemed to me perfectly 
mediocre, but the mediocrity was disguised by a false air of hustle, 
bustle, needless confusion, and unbelievable scheduling complexi- 
ties. . . . Teachers and students alike are so thoroughly enam- 
oured of the system, and so convinced they are of superior 
intellectual capacity, that everyone felt, as nearly as I could tell, 
that he must perform in an unusual way. « « « (There is] needless 
complexity of scheduling and administrative organization that has 
as its purpose Imitation of the private preparatory school, and as 
its result, the su^titution of constant motion for solid substance, 
pose for real achievement. 

Most serious is the discovery that, in many such experiment- 
oriented schools, administrators develop a greater concern with 
the superficial trappings of programs — ^getting teams of teachers 
together, achieving flexibility in scheduling, substituting chimes 
or music for bells — than with the subject content and the pupils 
who are to be taught. These observations are discussed more 
fully in Chapter 12. Perhaps any high school sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to attract national attention will be influenced by what 
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Theodore Sizcr refers to as the "gee whiz" syndrome; * certainly 
administrators and teachers in such schools must remember these 
dangers and must seek to balance glowing public reports with 
candid self-appraisal. 

The supplementary studies of Catholic schools revealed yet 
another instance of old and often highly respected traditions 
which were directly affecting the program in English. Especially 
in the Jesuit schools, project observers noted a traditional goal 
of the "eloquent man" pursued through a steeping in classical 
learning through firsthand knowledge of Latin and Greek. Al- 
though once effective, this method seemed to observers to have 
lost much of its relevance, and its goals seemed not to have 
adapted to the needs of a chan^ng society. Another aspect of 
this tradition is a desire to attain absolute knowledge in an in- 
tegrated system accounting for all phenomena. Those ideas which 
do not readily conform are either forced into the pattern or ig- 
nored as irrelevant. One result is an educational program which 
places little value upon discovery, unless that discovery leads to 
what is considered to be the preordained, already discoverc^* 
truths. Some comments of observers reflected this spirit: 

One gets the impression that things haven*t changed much at 

since its founding. The time-test«l truths that 

made up the content ot the curriculum in 1900 still remain, and the 
attitudes and beliefs which marked the reasoning religious gentle- 
man of 1900 are still fostered. Only in science have recent devel- 

qpments forced change, but science is not emphasized at — . 

Moral and spiritual values constitute the matrix of the 

curriculum. 

This school has not yet eliminated the Victorian attitudes that had 
stifled an age. 

The department head sees the need for articulation, but he thinks 
that it should be articulated in terms of moral and spiritual values 
since he considers them the heart of the program. 

^Theodore Sizcr, "Classroom Revolution: Reform or Panacea?** Sat- 
Mrday Review, XLVIII (June 10, 1965), p. 54. 
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I had the feeling that any teacher in the school might freely substi- 
tute in every academic area without any disorientation because, 
after all, the objectives and niettioddc^ remain the same. 

The program is a good academic, conservative one. . • . How- 
ever, the conservative nature of the program, the reliance on 
memory data passed down from the instructor to student seems 
unnecessarily oppressive considering the natural talent of the stu- 
dent body. 

The result is a Catholic education which is no longer really 
catholic. The traditions of another age persist in the academic 
gowns which lay teachers wear, the uniforms for students, and 
the disciplined silence of the halls — the physical manifestations 
of the conformity to an ideal held valid and sufficient for every 
individual. While admitting it is sometimes valuable to provide 
adolescents with well-defined goals of learning, observers felt 
that these traditions were usually more frustrating than bene- 
ficial and that in most schools they were stifling curriculum 
development and educational advance* 

The Observers Look at the English Program 

At the same time that they were asked to record their gen- 
eral impressions of the school, observers were asked to sum- 
marize the strengths and weaknesses of the English program in 
particular. According to their assessments, summarized in Figure 
1, the quality of the staff and of department leadership appear 
to have the most decisive effects upon the teaching of English. 
Related to these factors were the quality of the programs which 
the staff had developed and the conditions under which they 
taught. 

Although the teachers in the Study schools had unusually 
fine preparation and a high degree of professional commitment, 
as is shown in detail in the next chapter, seldom did observers 
find uniformly excellent teachers in any department. Instead, the 
successful English programs seem to rely on a nucleus of out- 
standing English teachers who inspire the greater number of 
mediocre or nondescript members of the department. In those 
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dq)arttnents where the quality of the English staff was cited as a 
weiricne^ there tended to be large numbers of teachers of av- 
erage quality and interest who might have been inspired to more 
successful efforts by a small cadre of gifted teachers. The impli- 
cation for d^artmenta! staffing is clear: schools must utilize such 
incentives as merit pay to reward, and thus retain, these true 
^ "inaster teachers'' and must provUle maximum opportunity for 
i interaction and professional discussion among members of the 
\ English department* 

^ If master teachers are important, neither can ihe quality and 

t: leadership of department chairmen be underestimated* Ranked 
t third among strengths and first in weaknesses by observers of 
|; these schools, the chairman — if well prepared and ^ven ade- 

tquate time and responsibility — can provid^^ the vision and in- 
spiration vital to a truly outstanding program. His responsibility 
. for the effective operation of many aspects of the program identi- 
fied as characteristic strengths or weaknesses in Figure 1 is ap- 
parent; the ad^ua^ of resources, the climate of woric, the 
degree of sequence and articulation, the statement of a depart- 
mental point of view, and the stimulation of innovative, creative 
teaching depend in large part on his initiative* lindeed, so crucial 
seemed the position of the department chairman that the project 
staff called two separate conferences to formulate recommemla- 
tions dealing directly with this problem*^ 

In considering separate aspects of English, the most striking 
impression reported by observers is the absence of programs in 
language (grammar, usage, semantics, etc*) among reported 
strengths and their high rank among recurrent weaknesses* As 
Chapte; 7, dealing with language instruction, makes clear, the 
Study (ound no national consensus whatsoever in the teaching of 
language* a dtuation which has led to chaos in most school pro- 
grams* In composition and in literature, at least, observers found 
occasion to praise as well as to condemn. 

> James R* Squire, Roger K. Applebee, and Robert J. Lacampagne* 
High School Departments of English: Their Organization, Administration, 
and Supervi^on (Cbampai|n, III., National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, IMS)* 
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College preparatoiy classes were so frequently outstanding 
that these programs emerge as a special strength of Study schools, 
but there was no such merit in programs for the slow ^udent, the 
lower track. Confuuon and diffidence, as well as a lack oi ime, 
tncr^, and funds, again aiid again proved characteristic of pro- 
grams for these students. This may reflect the unique nature of 
the schools studied, schools selected because of their reportedly 
strong programs in English for college preparatory students, yet 
there is little evidence to suggest that stronger progrants for the 
slow student are in operation elsewhere. 

Also characteristic of outstanding English programs is an 
adequate supply of books and learning materials. A rich collec* 
tion of textbooks in every classroom, a welKstocked, accessible 
library, supplementary books and learning resources, and class- 
loom book collections add substantially to the effectiveness of 
any program; when these are inadequate or unavailable, the qual- 
ity of instruction must suffer. 

Teachmg load, which k discussed in detail in Chapter 3, 
ranked seventh amor^g strengths ^ftd fourth among weaknesses 
in Study schools. College prcfessors among the ol^rvers alter- 
nated between pity and despi^ir over what they found in some 
situations: average pupiMeaclier ratios it. ^cess of ISO, five 
classes per teacher, committee assignments lack of preparation 
periods; yet in one fourth of the schools a deliberate attempt had 
been made to conform to the general standards recommended 
by the National Council of Teachers of English and the Commis- 
sion on English of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Where efforts were being made to restrict loads to four classes 
totaling not more than 100 pupils, with time for paper grading, 
conferences, and preparation, morale seemed higher and instruc- 
tion better. Although factors such as the quality of the staff, the 
leadership in the department, and the resources available were 
sometimes more obvious in their efforts, a substantial number 
of observers agreed that load remained a critical factor in the 
overall excellence of the programs. 
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The School Looks at Ifsdf 

Strengths and Weaknesses Identified 
by Teachers and Counselors 

The analysis of observer reactions concerning the strengths 
and weaknesses of the English programs is supported in all re- 
spects but one by the comments of individual teachers. The one 
area of disagreement concerned academic freedom, a factor ob- 
servers found lacking in all but a very few programs. all, some 
438 teachers were interviewed separately^ usually those individ- 
uals identified by the principal or department chairman as being 
the ''real strengths** of the staflf. On some occasions, however, 
project observers chose to interview other teachers, some who 
expressed interesting and often deviant vie\^ in the department 
interviews, others whose time schedule made interviewing par- 
ticularly convenient. During the interviews, these teachers were 
asked to identify the unique qualities and weaknesses of the Eng- 
lish programs in which tiiey were teaching, as well as to suggest 
desirable changes. 

The most frequent strength, cited by almost one fourth of 
the interviewees, was the atmosphere surrounding the teaching 
situation at the school; more specifically, the freedom. Yet the 
teachers' responses indicated two curiously divergent views: 1n 
the one instance, a teacher would reply, 'The freedom is great 
here ... we meet often, which helps articulation**; and in the 
other, "Freedom is good. There's no snooping here.** As indi- 
cated earlier, project observers sometimes saw the freedom from 
administrative interference implied in the latter statement as little 
m.>re ttian anarchy: a lack of clearly defined scope and sequence 
in the program and an absence of cooperation arnong teachers. 

Other strengths identified by teachers tended to correlate 
more clearly with the reports of observers, counselors, and stu- 
dents. The general quality of the English staff was mentioned as 
the secono most importr^nt factor in contributing to the success 
of the English program. Programs in composition and literature 
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were also cited; cleariy these were more highly regarded than 
c'^erings in language, reading, and speech. The following com- 
n ats are ^cal of teachers* general assessment: 

Theie is stability of the staflf, and a solid core of master teachers. 

We have a healthy balance between the conservative and the pro- 
gressive teacher. 

There is an extremely well-educated staff, and professional com- 
mitment. 

Cbnscientious teachers are alert to new methods. Young teachers 
lack experience, but they want to learn and are eager. 

We have some isolated instances of highly resourceful teaching. 
This is tied up with specific teacher personalities. 

We have excellent English teachers. You can have a gpod program 
but if you don't have the teachers . . . nothing happens. 

It is evident from these comments that the teachers were 
enthusiastic about the program mainly because they felt that they 
were a part of it— that their ideas had been used fruitfully in the 
preparation of the goals. Only occasionally did the teachers com- 
plain that such articulation stifled their efforts to experiment, 
whereas those teachers who lauded freedom often lamented the 
lack of articulation or of specific goals. 

Nor did working conditions gp unnoted by the teachers, but 
they were mentioned far more frequently as a particular weak- 
ness than as a particular strength of the programs in these 
schools. Indeed, though project observers reported other more 
striking problems, teaching conditions ranked first among all 
weaknesses reported by the teachers. Their complaints were 
many and varied: thirty-seven teachers singled out the teacher- 
student ratio; others were dissatisfied with the arrangement of 
the school day, claiming a forty-minute class period was too 
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short or a seventy-minute period was too long. Some complained 
of being unnecessarily burdened with assignments such as study 
halls, homerooms, and other extra duties. Concomitant with 
these major problems were nine complaints that the school day 
lacked either a conference period or a planning period (too 
often defined by many schools as one and the same). As an 
extreme example, one school had an average workload of 168 
students in five to six classes each day, class periods as long as 
sixty*eight minutes, and study hall and activity assignments for 
every teacher. Fortunately, such schools were the exception in 
this Study. 

Problems related to the overall program in English were 
the second area of weakness which teachers noted, especially 
problems of articulation or specifically defined objectives within 
the department. Paired answers such as the following again indi- 
cate thdt such weaknesses may be the logical result of the free- 
dom ...1 is so often praised: 

Strength: ''Freedom under a loosely organized curriculum." 

Weakness: ''Same as the strength — ^that is, each teacher is so free 
that teachers in subsequent grades can make no safe 
assumption about skills and few about content." 

Strength: "Freedom to experiment . . .** 

Weakness: "Failure of coordination within the curriculum; fail- 
ure to agree upon and state the philosophical aims of 
the department.** 

In noting their problems of sequence and articulation, teach- 
ers agreed with the comments of outside observers. In some 
schools where the curriculum was fully controlled, the teachers 
admitted its value even though preferring more freedom: 'The 
control exercised over the teacher is good, but the teacher still 
chafes under it" or "The structured composition program builds 
good skills in formal writing but tends to stifle creativity." In 
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schools lacking such controls, teachers were often aware of the 
dangers: *The fact that the program is relatively unstructured 
increases the chances of the poor teachers doing a very bad job." 
The frustration of greeting 130 students with undetermined back- 
grounds in English at the beginning of each year was also evi- 
dent: "When talking about tragic figures we've read about before, 
we couldn't go too far because all students had not read the 
books. Is it too much to ask students to have a common back- 
ground?" 

Since in many schools the success of the program depended 
on the teacher instead of the curriculum, it was natural that the 
professional shortcomings of the staff should be mentioned al- 
most as frequently by teachers as by observers. A rapid turnover 
of new teachers created critical problems in some schools: "There 
are too many young and inexperienced teachers." "Something 
has to be done to keep teachers from going elsewhere." On the 
other hand, a staff with too much stability also seemed unsatisfac- 
tory: "Resistance to change in the faculty is everywhere. Works 
are being taught for no particular reason. Our whole program 
needs reexamination." Another problem — itself a clue to why 
the terminal student is so often slighted — received tacit response: 
"Staff of would-be college teachers may be trying to convert high 
school into college." 

The teachers as well as observers reported the indifference 
of some students and communities as areas of concern. Many 
comments related to the lack of student motivation or to the poor 
quality of the students in general: "Children come in here think- 
ing they can coast by." "Social promotion is getting worse." "The 
average student should be challenged more." "Students are cul- 
turally lacking. They are not interested in good shows. This is a 
transient community— there is little cultural background in the 
home. The cominunity seems middle class, but parents aren't in- 
terested." The complaint t!iat parents had unrealistic attitudes 
toward college was often heard, especially in the affluent urban 
and suburban areas: 
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The weakest thing is that too great an emphasis is placed on getting 
into college. 

We have very aggressive parents who want students to go to 
Eastern schools. They are very concerned with grades. 

The problem of working with what are cXxtn average students of 
wealthy parents who expect their children to go to college is very 
serious. Nei&er the parents nor the students are willing to recpg- 
nize limitations in ability. 

Teachers were most concerned that the learning process in Eng- 
lish was being subordinated to the practical desires of students 
to be accepted by the ''college of their choice/* 

The problem of grouping or tracking was mentioned as a 
weakness by some teachers in schools where it had just begun 
or where it had not yet been implemented. But more important 
was the complaint that the terminal program was inadequate, a 
weakness project observers had ranked second only to inadequate 
department leadership. Often instructional materials were lack- 
ing» the teachers preferred to teach at other levels, and the pro- 
gram itself was vague and fluid. Only eight teachers identified 
weaknesses in the comprehensive or general program, and half 
that number in the advanced program: twenty-eight teachers felt 
the program for terminal students was inadequate. 

Although teachers were worried that the terminal student 
was being slighted, they reported at the same time that attempts 
to make special provisions often met with resistance from the 
students themselves, who insisted on using the same books as the 
general or even the advanced groups. Furthermore, the stigma 
connected with the terminal student often affected teachers who 
were conscious of their own status: ''When I came in, there was 
a sense of graduation. Teachers moved, like students, from sopho- 
more class to senior class.** What was true of this old system 
under heterogeneous grouping is true to an even higher degree 
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with homogeneous grouping; teachers can now triple the levels 
by which they accrue status, moving from 9C towards 12A! 

In general, then, teachers feel that weaknesses in the schools 
in the National Study He in things external to their programs, 
things over which they have no control. In their attitudes they 
agree only in part with the outside observers, who directed much 
of their criticism at the content and structure of the English cur- 
riculum. Programs in language, ranked fifth" among weaknesses 
by observers, actually went unmentioned by teachers. Thus, in 
their interviews, teachers seem to be saying that those who can 
control these outside factors must help the English teachers to 
make their programs more effective. When problems such as 
poor working conditions and unrealistic community pressures 
have been eliminated, teachers will turn their energies to the 
problems they can more effectively handle. And it may be sig- 
nificant that in their responses teachers often talked longer about 
changes in the traditbnal content than about changes in work- 
ing conditions though, in strict frequency of mention, changes in 
teaching conditions ranked numerically first. 

A slightly different portrait of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the English programs was presented by ninety-six counselors 
(in separate schools) who completed a special questionnaire. 
They ranked the quality of the teaching staff above any other 
factor in determining the excellence of the English programs. 
Some, like the teachers and outside observers, also praised pro- 
grams for preparing college bound students, the composition pro- 
gram, and the overall curriculum. However, unlike any other 
group, sixteen counselors mentioned remedial programs as a 
strength, enough to rank them second. Except in a few schools 
visited — by no means as many as sixteen — such programs ap- 
peared gravely deficient to both observers and teachers. Thus to 
discover them highly regarded here raises serious questions about 
the perception and judgment of some counselors and suggests 
a faUure to distinguish between the quality and the mere exist- 
ence of an offering. 

When asked to identify general weaknesses in the English 
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program, twelve of the ninety counselors mentioned teaching 
conditions^ twelve composition programs^ and seven problems of 
sequence and articulation; no other issue received more than four 
mentions. 

Certain additional insights into the overall nature^f the 
English programs were suggested by responses of teachersio the 
interview question: "Which aspects of the English program 
would you like to see changed?'' These are summarized in Table 
3* Not surprisingly, teachers mentioned the need to improve 
working conditions more than any other factor, suggesting both 
smaller student loads and more instructional materi^s. Too often 
observers reported that teachers simply groaned about "more 
time.'* The following comments are typical: 

We have no time to talk with other teachers. 



There are too many students. Fm dead all the time. Too much. 
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I would like more teacher materials, equipment. Some of these 
are available, but there are great scheduling problems. 

We have a great chain of command that loses the teacher at the 
other end. 

I would like to change the emotional climate. There is too much 
pressure on students and teachers. 

I would like to be relieved of a great deal of clerical busy work, 
for instance the collecting for pictures, insurance, etc. 

The greatest help would be to reduce the number of students. 

Summaries of group interviews with 115 separate depart- 
ments of English also help in evaluating the strengths and the 
weaknesses of these English programs. The group interviews took 
place under somewhat diverse conditions, held after school and 
attended by the department chairman and sometimes by the 
principal as well The rapport in some departments was such that 
the participants talked freely; in others the atmosphere was stilted 
and noncommunicative, although frequently the very failure of a 
department as a whole to express its opinions prompted teachers 
in individual interviews to speak freely, even somewhat defen- 
sively, about the concerns of the school. Still the group inter- 
views yielded many important insights into the nature of the 
English program* 

They revealed, for example, that despite complaints from 
individual teachers, the principals in the schools are making a 
determined attempt not to interrupt academic classes — ^whether 
for counseling, testing, or any other purpose. In 80 percent of 
the schools, teachers report either that interruptions are no great 
problem or that the situation is "far better than in other schools." 

In discussing their teaching responsibilities, most depart- 
ments identified literature, language, and composition as major 
concerns. Speech, logic and critical thinking, and reading are 
also definitely accepted as responsibilities of the English pro- 
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gram by at least two thirds of the departments, although indi- 
viduals were sorely pressed to account for their exact place in 
the program of instruction. Like the project observers, who saw 
relatively little teaching in these areas, the teachers could identify 
few specific lessons organized primarily to teach these skills, 
claiming rather to "do it all the time," or "whenever I can," or 
"always in correcting themes " But those skills "always taught" 
are too often never really taught; the failure to clearly designate 
responsibility reveals more than anything else the prevailing 
indifference. 

On other topics departments agreed strongly with observer 
reports: the schools plan virtually no study of mass media be- 
yond a passing reference in an occasional lecture or discussion. 
Writing assignments tend to evolve from literary studies, but only 
if literature is "broadly interpreted" do teachers agree that this 
is proper. Many feel that such assignments should be diversified 
and include, especially for slow classes, writing about personal 
experiences. 

A question on how they would spend an unexpected budget 
increase of three or four thousand dollars forced teadiers obliquely 
to reveal in concrete ways certain of their attitudes concerning 
English instruction and provided a measure of the important re- 
sources which are at present in shortest supply. Recordings and 
motion pictures emerged as the two most frequent requests, 
both made by over one fourth of the departments interviewed. 
Five of the twelve most frequent requests, however, involved 
books: different schools reported shortages of texts, supplemen- 
tary books, dictionaries, paperbacks, and classroom collections. 
These findings parallel those that resulted when individual teach- 
ers were asked to rate the importance of selected teaching aids 
and materials. Although the duplicating machine was the single 
most popular aid, class sets of dictionaries and other books, 
special texts for both slow and mature readers, language hand- 
books, and anthologies rated far above any such mechanical aids 
as television, radio, tape recorders, opaque projectors, or film- 
strip projectors. Only the use of recordings was considered veiy 
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important by even half of the teachers: motion pictures were 
supported by some 43 percent. The uses which would be made of 
a budget increase thus confirm reports from observers which 
indicated that even these highly regarded English programs often 
suffer from an inadequate supply of books and supplementary 
materials, for the most frequent requests of teachers are still for 
those aids which they rate separately as most essential Only the 
duplicatmg machine among essential resources seems to be 
available in adequate supply. 

Strengths and Weaknesses Identified by Students 

The students in the 1 16 schools of the National Study were 
another important source of information which proved useful 
in assessing the English programs. In 99 of the schools observers 
solicited questionnaire responses from, and later interviewed as a 
group, twelfth grade college preparatory and honors classes. In 
some 50 schools, interviews were arranged as well with below 
average or slow tenth grade groups, but these yielded fewer in- 
sights into the nature of school programs both because the stu- 
dents were less articulate and because they lacked lengthy 
experience in the schools. Additional reports were secured from 
124 graduates of these schools who had received NCTE Achieve- 
ment Awards for excellence in English. 

The reports from superior twelfth |rade students reaffirm 
the strength of programs in literature and composition in many 
of these schools* Almost as many students considered these as- 
pects of English to be "most beneficial" as mentioned all other 
areas combined, although particular instruction in grammar, 
vocabulary, reading, and the research paper was also singled out. 
Yet, although most beneficial, composition and literature also 
emerged from questionnaire responses as among the major areas 
in which change is needed. As the summary of suggestions in 
Table 4 indicates, these students feel that such programs, how- 
ever beneficial, could be much better. Language programs, how- 
ever, which both students and teachers readily interpret as largely 
grammar, led the list of suggested changes. Like the project ob- 
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servers and even some of the teachers in the schools, students 
seem to find the present programs tedious and inconsequential. 
Though third among requests for more or better instruction, 
language study ranked first by a margin of better than two to one 
among requests for less emphasis. 

. Of the seniors desiring more or better work in composition, 
almost two thirds specified creative writing, an interest also re- 
fleeted in the enthusiasm of students enrolled in special programs 
emphasizing such exercises. Indeed, so ardent were demands for 
more experiences of this kind that it would seem that the schools 
in the Stody have given such writing short shrift. (See further 
discussion on this point in Chapter 6.) 

In literature, students recommended more attention to mod- 
em authors, 195 asking for this change compared with 55 re- 
questing more classics. Reading programs would also be changed 
if these students had their way. The students would include more 
abundant and diversified reading ^materials. Concurring with 
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their teachers, they indicate they are too often restricted by a 
short supply of worthwhile titles for personal reading. 

Tht impressions gleaned from college bound twelfth grade 
students were reinforced by correspondence with the 1 24 Awards 
winners enrolled in programs of higher education. This aspect of 
the Study, which included 34 freshmen, 35 sophomores, and 55 
juniors or seniors, was initiated early to help the project staff 
identify critical variables. Seventy-four percent of these students 
affirmed that their programs seemed above average compared 
with those of their friends. Similariy, they indicated by a margin 
of seven to one that they con^dered their preparation for college 
composition above average, three quarters of the group attribut- 
ing their strength in writing to their particular training in high 
school 

Of the major aspects of the;"" hi^ school English receiving 
heaviest criticism, grammar was again at the top of the list. 
Forty-three cited grammar as that phase of English which had 
received iao much emphasis in their training, while other aspects 
of English appeared only sparin^y in their responses. The col- 
lege students were also concerned about areas receiving too litde 
emphasis; speech was first with 37 citations; composition was 
mentioned 35 times; literature, 31; reading, 18; and grammar, 
14. It may be significant that only one student stated that read- 
ing received too much emphasis, although 18 (about 14 percent) 
indicated it received too little. 

The summaries of interviews with fifty classes of terminal 
student^ indicate an overemphasis on the mechanical aspects of 
English. Students repeatedly mentioned such emphases as ''parts 
of sp^ech,^ ''diagraming," and ordinary "drill.** (Twenty-three of 
the fifty summaries specifically refer to "grammar**; ten to the 
mechanics of punctuation and capitalization; and fifteen more to 
"spelling.**) Other data collected during the Study suggest that 
for all students the emphasis on grammar and language study 
occurs at an eariy stage in their secondary education, so the 
emphasis here in studeri: responses may reflect the age and grade 
level as well as the nature of terminal classes. Nevertheless, the 
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summaries suggest an overwhelming stress on the mechanical 
analysis of textbook sentences and on the principles of formal 
grammar. 

The nature of the writing experiences reported by tenth 
grade terminal classes also seems largely mechanical* There was 
seldom any reference tp the content of their writing; more fre- 
quently the tenor of the activity was reflected by such phrases as 
we "Nvrite paragraphs once a week," "condense sentences*"* or 
'^answer questions from Practical English" Seventeen of the fifty 
classes also reported stress on reading, which again may reflect 
a traditional junior high school stress upon the teaching of com- 
prehension. According to these students, literature appears to 
receive comparatively little emphasis as literature; the little there 
is is being handled more through individual reading than through 
class assignment* Only in two or three classes did students report 
they have been 'taught** selections — and then the selections are 
the traditional Mius Caesar or The Merchant of Venice, al- 
though fifteen classes mentioned oral or written book reports 
for which some skill in the reading of literature is of course 
assumed. 

In general, then, the programs for tenth grade terminals — 
their present programs and their recollections of their junior high 
school experiences — seem not to emphasize literature, but to 
concentrate on drills, workbooks, grammar and usage, and writ- 
ing exercises. It was all too clear to observers that the students, 
rather than indicating warmth and appreciation for such assign- 
ments, reacted negatively or at least indifferently toward English. 

The Function of English 

The conception of English as a content or a service subject 
held by both the principal and the teachers in a given school is 
of special importance to any program. When principals were 
asked what they felt to be the most important function of Eng- 
lish, by far the most frequent single response was ""communica- 
tion," by Vnich they sometimes were referring to the so*calIed 
skills of language (reading, writing, speaking, listening) and 
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sometimes to the broader humanistic areas of literary apprecia- 
tion, critical thinking, and general cultural education. When re- 
suits were analyzed wih this distinction in mind, it seemed clear 
that high school principals see as the most important function <rf 
English the instruction of students in the use of language skills. 
Many did maintain, however, that the objectives of English are 
neither adequately codified nor widely understood, others com- 
plained that existing programs lacked balance, with one aspect, 
be it usage or literary history, predominating. 

The sometimes quiet revolution in the study of language 
concerned a number of principals who, thouf ' not certain why 
change was appropriate, suspected that because "linguistics" was 
new, their school should climb aboard the bandwagon and 
introduce ihe program. Some principals, of course, advanced 
more honoraUe reasons for curriculum change, a,id several indi- 
cated in their remarks some familiarity with discussions in the 
professional journals, if not with the research itself. A smaller 
group of principals, often those with knowledge of or direct ex- 
perience in the John Hay Fellows Program, felt the English cur- 
riculum was developing a more humanistic emphasis. In most 
schools in the National Study, however, humanities courses were 
offered in addition to the regular English program, not in lieu 
of it. (See further discussion of humanizes programs iii Chap- 
ter 12.) - ^ ^ ^ 

Interviews with teachers, although .vjmcwhat more specific 
than those with principals, indicated the same general range of 
attitudes toward English. One group of teachers was concemec* 
with skill development, another with the process of thinking and 
the acquisition of idew, a third with literature, values, and gen- 
eral cultural education. Where the teschers did differ from the 
principals, however, was in a much greater concern with ihe 
general personal development of the child, a goal which scf,nietil 
to take precedence over any - . iticular subject concern. Although 
English must be to some exit ' of these things, the most start- 
ling aspect of these findings u . discrepancy between the stated 
goak and the classroom txay js reported by observers. The 
teacher who might suggest in an interview that instruction in 
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literature should ccmcentrate on logic or critical thinking seemed 
too often to find it easier in the classroom to ask students where 
Shakespeare was bom than what Macbeth thought; the teacher 
who felt that the development of composition dolls was his pri- 
mary task too often spent his time providing composition experi- 
ences- without any instruction in the skills necessaiy for effective 
written expression. Clearly, therefore, a major initial con^dera- 
tion in program devel(^ment should be the formulation of realis- 
tic objectives that will satisfy all concerned — the teacher, the 
principal, and the student. 

En^ish in the Classroom 

Although the subjective evaluations of observers and of in- 
dividuals and groups within the schools yielded much valuable 
information about the programs, the visits to selected classrooms 
were one of the most important aspects of the Study. To guide 
observers during classroom observation, a special data card was 
designed for recording unique characteristics of the classroom: 
the number of minutes observed, the empha^ in content and 
method, the degree of pufnl invdvement, and related concerns. 
These cards were later analyzed separately, as were overall sum* 
mary reports on the classroom vi^ts completed by each observer. 

In total, 32,580 minutes were observed in 1,609 classes of 
the 116 schools initially included in the National Study; 18.5 
percent of the classes were classified as advanced or honors; 
11.5 percent as terminal or dow; 42.4 percent as general or^ 
heterogeneously grouped sections. Some 27.6 percent of classes— 
visited were grouped in ways not known to or not recorded by 
the observers; in most cases these classes were probably also 
middle or heterogeneously grouped sections. Vidts. to classes in 
schools added during later phases of the Study were analyzed 
separately. 

The Content of English Courses 

The summaries of classroom observations present a com- 
posite portrait of English instruction today. Although only a 
spmpiini^, the cumulative teaching time observed is sufficiently 
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great to assure that uncharacteristic or unusual practices occa- 
sionally observed do not skew the entire report. Observers were 
forced by time limitations to arrange only visits which seemed 
most reasonable in view of the overall purposes of the project, 
relying on ^' c recommendations of the principal or department 
chairman i ^jide them to especially outstanding classes. This, 
together with the inevitable tendency of insecure or inexperienced 
English teachers to close classes, suggests that, to the extent that 
observations were atypical, they were skewed to include a rela- 
tively greater number of "average** and "better** classes. 

On a few occasions observers did report evidence of teach- 
ers preparing especially for their visits. In such situations a 
slightly greater number of student presentations and a few more 
study periods were encountered^ but general observations indi- 
cated that the nature of instruction did not differ markedly from 
that in classes not making special preparations. In the judgment 
of the project staff, these differences were too small to alter the 
findings materially. 

Analysis of these classroom reports led to a number of 
significant deductions, probably none so revealing as the tend- 
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ency to emphasize certain components of English almost to the 
exclusion of others. According to reports on 32,580 minutes of 
classroom observation, the teaching of literature is emphasized 
in the high school 52.2 percent of the time, more than all other 
aspects of EngUsh combined (Figure 2). In contrast, only 
13.5 percent is devoted to language and 15*7 percent to composi- 
tion, while other aspects of Pftglish receive even less attention. 

This emphasis varies somewhat with the level and type of 
class, although literature received greater attention at all levels 
than any other aspect of English. Table 5 summarizes the findings. 

It is worth noting that literature receives less emphasis in 
terminal classes than in classes as a whole, and less in grade ten 
than in grade twelve. Language instruction receives proportion- 
ally greater attention, taking almost 20 percent of all instruc- 
tional time for slow students (often through usage drill sheets), 
and more than 20 percent of grade ten instructional time. Indeed 
for many students the review of grammar introduced in tenth 
grade, classes seems to be the lasjt formal study of the structure 
of English which they will encounter. 

The only other perceptible shift in emphasis related to grade 
level or grouping is the finding that 10.4 percent of the instruct 
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tional time in terminal classes emphasizes the teaching of read- 
ing skills, almost double the percentage for classes in general. 
Somewhat more time is also devotcd-io-formal and informal 
speech activity in terminal groups and in the tenth grade. More 
surprising is the discovery that the amount of classroom time 
stressing composition hovers around 15 percent regardless of 
type of class or grade level. 

Department chairmen, however, are only slightly aware of 
the heavy emphasis on literature, as a special questionnaire com- 
pleted by the chairmen of 104 of the original 116 schools showed. 
Their estimate of the percentage of time corresponded only in 
direction, not in intensity, to the findings of observers. At-every 
level teachers devoted almost 15 percent more of their total class 
time to teaching literature than the department chairman esti- 
mated, and proportionately less to composition and language. 

The findings are clear. Literature receives major emphasis 
throughout the program, and this emphasis increases as grade 
level rises. Language receives its greatest emphasis in grade ten 
and declines in emphasis thereafter. Not more than one seventh 
of classroom time is directed toward instruction in composition. 
Reading receives greater attention in slow classes than in others, 
but, in general, like speech and mass media it receives scant 
attention. 

Additional insight into content emphasis was gleaned from 
interviews of department chairmen and group interviews of 
twelfth grade students. In most cases students were those in 
above-average ability groups, often those listed as Advanced 
Placement. One series of questions asked both chairmen and stu- 
dents to estimate where thirty selected concepts were taught in 
the English program, or if they received any emphasis at all. 
The thirty items were intended as a sampling, not a definitive list, 
of concepts that could be taught during the high school years, 
and were selected by the staff upon recommendation of the ad- 
visory committee after preliminary field testing indicated the 
value of such a device. The final concepts were chosen to be 
broadly representative of ideas often stressed in literature, lan- 
guage, and composition. 
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Perhaps the most significant finding is the verification which 
these data provided of the major stress on literature in most pro- 
grams and the fragmentation of nearly all language instruction. 
Both chairmen and students agreed that many literary concepts 
are thoroughly taught. Alliteration, metaphor, blank verse, epic, 
satire, analogy, paradox, and allegory were known to more than 
95 percent of the respondents. On the other hand, more than one 
third of these advanced twelfth grade students, and sometimes 
more than half, indicated that they had never been introduced 
to slanting, argumentation, determiners, nominative absolutes, 
consistency of diction, levels of abstraction, or euphemism. In 
any well-organized program of language study providing planned 
attention to the processes and problems of communicating through 
language, to semantics and symbolic logic as well as to syntax 
and orthography, surely most of these seven concepts would have 
to be treated. Such traditional matters as the conditional clause . 
and parallel structure should and do receive attention in almost 
all programs, but 19.1 percent of the students and 25 A percent 
of the teachers report that sentence patterns are never studied. 
That inariy schools have abandoned traditional school grammar 
without adopting any other is shown in the large-scale rejection 
of work on nominative absolutes on the one hand and of de- 
terminers on the other. The complete results for all thirty con- 
cepts are presented in Appendix D. 

Trends observed in these 116 public schools were also 
found in the Catholic and private schools studied separately* In- 
deed, of 2,886 minutes of observed time in religious schools, 67 
percent was given over to the study of literature, only 1 1 percent 
to composition, and 10 percent to language. In the independent 
schools, of 2,950 minutes observed, 82 percent was devoted to 
literature, 4 percent to composition, and 7 percent to language. 
Certain unique characteristics which pertain especially to the 
boarding schools in these groups should, however, be noted here. 
Instruction in composition, for example, is often handled through 
individual conference sessions, if not outright tutorials, that 
occur frequently in the independent schools, and this time of 
course does not show in these statistics. 
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Similarly, attention to language, speech, and reading ap- 
peared comparable to that reported for public schools, although 
the overwhelming majority of private schools do not provide any 
direct instruction in either of the latter areas. They do, however, 
encourage student production of plays, provide opportunities; for 
debate, and, most importantly, require constant student involve- 
ment in the classroom dialogue; the classroom emphasis on liter- 
ature at the same time assures that students will read constantly 
and at a fairly rapid rate just to keep up to the pace. 

Teaching Methods and Materials 

If literature dominates the content of the typical English 
class, lecture and recitation dominate its presentation. Figure 3 
summarizes the methods of teaching during the 32,580 minutes 
of class time observed in the original 116 schools. Observers in 
each case ranked the three major emphases in each class, but, as 
overall rankings vary only slightly even when all three emphases 
are combined, data here are basdd on only the most frequently 
used method from each class. 

The data clearly show that in most schools the classrooms 
are teacher-dominated. Recitation, with its frequent emphasis on 
simple factual recall and lecture or demonstration, occupies more 
than 20 percent of class time. Too seldom during such activities 
do the students actually seem involved in the learning at hand. 
Although carefully planned periods of lecture and recitation can 
be useful, far more frequent was the teacher who found he must 
explain, tell, or amplify because students were not responding to 
his questions. 

Indeed, it is a surprising discovery that discussion, the basic 
approach through which ideas can be developed and skills of 
thinking taught in the classroom, is used only 19.5 percent of the 
time. Since only a very few teachers resorted to group work or 
Socratic questioning, emphasis on the active process of thinking 
through the expression of ideas in language, essential to all forms 
of discussion, does not receive attention more than one fourth of 
the time. One wonders where, if not in English class, students 
will learn to use language in discussion situations* Although ob- 
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Figure 3 Methods Emphasized in Classroom Teaching 

(32,580 minutes in 1,60$ classrooms in 116 schools) 



servers witnessed some excellent discussions, they reported a 
great number of teachers who confused discussion and recitation 
or who lacked skill in the art of questioning. Too many questions 
dealt with outside issues, led nowhere, or required only a super* 
ficial response. 

An obvious discrepancy between what teachers hope to do 
and what they actually do in the classroom appeared when teach* 
ers were asked on individual questionnaires to rank their own 
practices. In contrast to the approximately 20 percent of class 
time devoted to discussion, noted by observers, the large majority 
of teachers reported that they give discussion first priority. 
If Socratic questioning were to be combined with discussion, 
70 percent of all teachers say that they depend on these ap- 
proaches above all others — a condition that simply does not ob- 
tain even in these selected high schools. This important problem 
is discussed in detail in Chapter 5 as part of the consideration of 
approaches to the teaching of literature, and at that point the 
more successful efforts at discussion found in independent schools 
are considered. 

In sharp contrast to the low percentage of time emphasizing 
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discussion, 14 percent of instructional time emphasized student 
presentation, usually in the form of oral .cports but some- 
times involving panel discussions or plays. Next in frequency of 
emphasis was silent work, involving normal reading or writing 
periods. Although these percentages are probably high because 
of the tendency of an occasional teacher to substitute student 
activity for his own when under observation, the importance of 
providing carefully guided reading and writing under the direc- 
tion of the English teacher has been so emphasized during recent 
years that even 10 percent is probably minimal.^ Of the 14 per- 
cent of time devoted to student presentation, much seems focused 
on oral book reports of no relevance to instruction, reports which 
provide a useful activity for one student at the expense of .airty 
otliers. Specialists in the teaching of English who have long 
recommended that other oral activities be substituted for the 
formal book report have yet to influence many teachers^in the 
schools. 

A comparison of the teaching procedures used in tenth and 
twelfth grade classes reveals only one major difference. Of all 
tenth grade class time, about 29 percent is devoted to recitation, a 
percentage which falls to 21 percent during the senior year. The 
emphasis on discussion changes inversely, from 15 percent in 
grade ten to 21 percent in grade twelve. These changes undoubt- 
edly reflect varying content. The proportipnately greater empha- 
sis on language study which we have noted in grade ten leads to 
a great many oral usage drills and class recitations on the ele- 
ments of the English language. Class discussion, on the other 
hand, with its emphasis on interpretation, sharing of opinions, 
and generalization, is more likely associated with the teaching of 
literature, and it accordingly increases.as the emphasis on litera- 
ture rises in the upper grades. 

One curious tendency reflects the uncertainty of teachers 
concerning the teaching of speech. Although observers found 

3 See, for example, Paul Diederich, *The Rutgers Plan for Cutting 
Class Size in Two,'' English Journal XLIV (April 1960), pp. 229-236, 
266; Arno Jewett and Clarence Bish, Improving English Composition 
(Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1964). 
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the tenth grade to be the level where formal and informal speech 
is likely to receive greatest stress (7 percent declining to 3 per- 
cent in grade twelve), discussion and Socratic questioning re- 
ceive less attention at this level than later, while the percentage 
of class time devoted to student presentation remains constant. 

Teachers do modify their approaches to teaching when 
faced with slow learners. They rely more on recitations requiring 
simple factual answers (28 percent of class time) and on silent 
work (20 percent). They decrease the emphasis on class discus- 
sion (from 19.5 percent to 9 percent) and on student presenta- 
tion (14 percent to 8 percent). Although some individual 
teachers were found to achieve brilliant results, the majority re- 
lied on highly mechanical activities — exercises in reading and 
usage, recitations dealing only with facts, study questions, and 
workbook^. Regrettably, with slow learners who often respond 
particularly well to auditory and visual approaches to learning, the 
teachers in terminal classes use audiovisual equipment only 1.2 
percent of the time, slightly less than do English teachers in gen- 
eral. A slight increase in Socratic questioning from 2.2 percent 
to 3.2 percent of class time is perhaps a hopeful sign, but the 
number of minutes observed is small, and the increase seems 
attributable to the success of a few unique teachers. 

In the reports summarizing their classroom observation in 
each school, observers were asked to indicate the relative pres- 
ence or absence in the English program of thirteen teaching 
practices widely discussed in current professional writing. The 
practices, which ranged from the teaching of remedial reading 
to the use of teacher-pupil conferences, were thought by the ad- 
visory committee and the project staff to be sufficiently important 
to deserve special attention. The summary reports on the fre- 
quency of these thirteen practices supplement the assessment of 
emphasis in classroom teaching previously reported. 

The data in Figure 4 indicate those practices widely or 
frequently used by teachers in the schools. Clearly, reliance on 
single texts, either language or literature, for all students in a 
class remains characteristic of much instruction in English, al- 
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though a considerable use of multiple sets of books, most often 
literature texts* and classroom book collections are reported in 
some schools. It should be noted, however, that in only 55 per- 
cent of the summaries were observers able to report the use of the 
single anthology as widespread or fiequent« even though the 
practice ranks first among those most characteristic of schools in 
the Study. Similarly, the presence of grammar texts, ranked sec- 
ond, is reported in frequent or widespread use in only 52 percent 
of the reports. 

This diversity is perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
the schools observed; observers were surely in greater agreement 
about what they did not see than about what they did see. It was 
reported by 83 percent of the observers that programed instruc- 
tion was seldom or never used; 72 percent reported little or no 
evidence of team teaching in the schools. Indeed, six of these 
practices — ^programed instruction, team teaching, classroom book 
collections, reading laboratories, workbooks, and developmental 
reading programs — ^were reported as seldom or never used a 
greater number of times than any other specific practices which 
observers were asked to investigate (see Figure 4). 

With the possible exception of the use of multiple textbooks, 
ranked fourth in Figure 4, the practices reported as widespread 
are well established. That programed instruction, team teaching, 
reading laboratories, and classroom book collections — integral 
features of many innovative programs today — are ranked as the 
least frequently observed of any practices supports this deduc- 
tion. Partially because so few of the 116 original schools were 
committed to innovative action, a special second phase of the 
Study directed its attention to the teaching of English in schools 
known to be developing experimental programs. (See Chap- 
ter 12.) 

The summary reactions to all classroom observations, like 
the reports presented eariier, confirm the impression that few un- 
usual, radically different, or highly innovative practices charac- 
terize the English programs studied. The teaching of English in 
these schools stresses literature at all levels; reveals a major stress 
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on language in grade ten; relies excessively on recitation, lectt.c, 
and discussion in the classroom; and utilizes such a variety of 
practices to advance Engliwh instruction that no one procedure, 
except the use of class sets of books, characterizes more than 
half of the observed schools* 

Siunnuury 

A broad, cumulative analysis by the project staff, supported 
by classroom observation, questionnaire surveys, and group and 
individual interviews, provides a comprehensive view and assess- 
ment of English programs in 1 16 schools reported to be achiev- 
ing important results in English* This assessment delineates a 
number of comr jn characteristics: ( 1 ) effective and intelligent 
leadership on the part of school administrators and department 
chairmen; (2) general competence and excellence of English 
f.^culties; (3) adequate supplies of books, instructional materi- 
als, and other resources; (4) reasonable teaching conditions. 

Most likely because project observers are in a position to 
view with some degree of objectivity the potential of many 
school staffs, they regarded adequate department leadership more 
highly than did the respective teachers, many of whom presum- 
ably had never been exposed to the influence of a competent 
chairman with sufficient time and responsibility to fulfill his im- 
portant function* On their pr.rt, teachers valued highly the atmos- 
phere of professional freedom which left to the individual teacher 
the natural responsibility of deciding what and how to teach, 
though to observers and even some teachers such freedom often 
seemed to border on anarchy. For the majority of schools, it was 
clear that more instead of less control was needed. 

According to teachers and students as well as project ob- 
servers, the English curriculums in these 116 schools showed a 
disturbing lack of sequence and structure. In the broad area of 
language especially, there seems to be no agreement on con- 
tent, emphasis, or sequence. To wholly ignore certain or even all 
phases of instruction in language, as some schools were found to 
be doing, is a dubious pedagogical decision. 
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Literature received more emphasis in the classroom than all 
other aspects of English combined, thereby accounting for re- 
ports of the higher quality of instruction in literature* especially 
in. programs for college bound students. Programs of instruction 
in composition were also generally praised. Certainly the evi- 
dence everywhere indicates far more certainty concerning the 
what and how of literature and composition than of any of the 
^ other aspects of English. Though claiming an interest in such 
matters, teachers were negligent in the teaching of speech and 
reading : their classrooms. The study of mass media, perhaps 
not yet established as a legitimate aspect of the En^ish program, 
received virtually no attention. 

Project reports also verify that, in these schools at least, in- 
novations with scheduling and teaching prrx:edurc arc compara- 
tively unimportant. As expected, the teachers achieve orthodox 
results through reliance on discussion, recitation, and lecture, 
supported by independent study and some oral presentation. 
Radical experiments with scheduling or modem study gimmicks 
are hardly evident; where introduced they seem less important for 
what they contribute to effectiveness of instruction than for what 
they contribute to school atmosphere. A lively intellectual or 
academic climate that is characteristic of many schools was, more 
often than not, engendered either by the building , dncipal or by 
the tradition of the community. The unique quality of the stu- 
dents — ^whether upper middle class children from wealthy sub- 
urban areas or less well-to-do city or small town children in 
comprehensive schools — seems less important than the tradi- 
tion of learning which, though established and perpetuated by 
parental ambitions, does not automatically emerge at a given 
socioeconomic level. 

In their final assessment of the English programs, project 
observers were instructed to rank sixteen dimensions of each 
program on a seven point scale ranging from outstanding to in- 
adequate. The results indicate not oidy the diversity of the pro- 
grams, but also certain central characteristics of the schools. The 
highest mean rating — 3.0 on the seven point scale — represents 
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the presence in the schools of **ccrtain unique teachers" who raise 
the level of instruction. In 118 of 176 cumulative reports, the 
contributions of such teachers are significant enough to receive 
a ranking in the first three categories. In contrast, the lowest 
mean ranking (4.8) represents programs for the terminal stu- 
dent, an overriding weakness in many school programs. In 108 
of 181 reports, the programs for terminal students were assigned 
one of the three lowest ranks; in only 35 reports were such pro- 
grams rated 3.0 or higher. 

In ten of the sixteen dimensions, the majority of the 116 
English programs seemed stronger than those of the average 
school; these dimensions by rank were: (I ) intellectual climate 
of the school, (2) quality of English teachers, (3 ) support of the 
program by building administrators, (4) use of a variety of 
methods, (5) quality of student response in discussion, (6) 
teacher's leadership in discussion, (7) emphasis on ideas in lit- 
erature, (8) size and accessibility of the library, (9) varied pro- 
gram in composition, ( 10) reasonable coordination of language, 
literature, and composition. 

On the same scale, four areas of weakness emerge from this 
assessment: (I) general ineffectiveness of many department 
chairmen, (2) lack of variety in available teaching materials, 
(3) inadequate provision for teaching reading, and (4) neglect 
of English programs for terminal students. All four have been 
discussed eariier in this chapter. 

Perhaps the most consistent finding has been the great 
variability which exists from school to school. More than twenty 
specific factors were found in the course of this analysis to be 
integrally related to the excellence of a given program, yet there 
was no single school which reflected all these characteristics. This 
alone should encourage those departments which, for a variety of 
reasons, find that emulating all recommended practices is an im- 
possible task, while pointing the way for already strong depart- 
ments to grow even better by direct attention to areas of present 
neglect. 
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Important contributions of uniquely capable teachers of English 
on the faculties of the 116 schools of the National Study were 
app^renX to all observers. An examination of the qualifications 
and professional commitment of these -teachers and the condi- 
tions under which they teach have considerable implications for 
American schools. An earlier survey, reported by NCTE in The 
National Interest and the Continuing Education of Teachers of 
English, provides data for English teachers nationally with which 
the results of the present Study can be compared.^ Although itself 
probably an optimistic statement of conditions, depending as it 
did for its data on responses of teachers selected by the schools 
involved, the NCTE survey included junior high schools, which 
have a greater proportion of teachers with majors in subjects 
other than English. It seems likely that these two biases counter* 
balance, providing roughly comparable data for coniparison with 
the schools of the National Study. In any event, the comparison 
demonstrates that the quality of the faculties in Study schools is 
in fact unique> and that the superior preparation and commitment 
of the teachers are indeed major factors in the excellence of the 
English programs chosen for study. 

f ^ Committee'^ on the National Interest, The National interest and the 

i Continuing Education of Teachers of English (Champaign, III., National 
£ Council of Teachers of English, 1964). 
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Preparation 

The responses of 1,331 teachers to the Study questionnaire 
indicate that their initial preparation is substantially better than 
that of teachers nationally. Figure 5 indicates that 30 percent of 
these teachers had 15 or more hours of graduate training be- 
fore beginning to teach, 10 percent more than teachers in the 
NCTE survey. Twice as many already had at least a Master's 
degree. Equally important, only 5.9 percent did not have a B.A. 
when they began to teach, exactly half the percentage reported 
for teachers nationally. Striking differences also are found in the 
kinds of inititutions where undergraduate work was completed: 
more than 78 percent of the teachers in Study schools were 
from universities or liberal arts colleges, again iO percent more 
of these teachers than of teachers nationally. This difference 
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results entirely from the greater proportion of Study teachers 
attending universities, 46.8 percent compared with 31.8 percent 
nationally. 

The heavy emphasis on subject matter in most university 
curriculums, as contrasted with programs in a teachers' college 
curriculum, may characterize the preparatory programs of many 
of these teachers. Such an assumption is supported by the sum- 
mary of undergraduate studies given in Figure 6. In Study 
schools over 90 percent of the teachers had direct preparation in 
English compared with less than 75 percent of teachers in the 
NCHE survey. Of those who did not major in English, more than 
two thirds of the teachers in the Study, but less than half of the 
teachers nationally, indicated at least a minor in the field. An- 
other 28 percent - of the teachers in the present Study noted 

Fi^iire 6 Undergraduate Studies Reported by Teachers 

National Study: Nationally: 



-Total percentages for Study schools exceed 100 because teachers 
could, and often did, indicate as many as three majors on the question- 
naire. When d^ta are limited only to the first subject listed in order to 
make the resulu more directly comparable to that from the single response 
allowed tn the earlier survey, 68.8 percent of the teachers report an under- 
graduate major in Engli.^, 13 percent a major in a directly related flfM. 
Thus 82 percent of the F iglish teachers in schools with superior r^o- 
grams in English have an ondergradttate preparation directly relatee to 
their field, compared to only 67 percent in the more random sample of 
high scho'>ls natcnally. 
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majors in directly related fields such as speech, Journalism, lan- 
guage arts, or drama. 

In light of the current disfavor in which undergraduate 
programs in education are often held, it isJnteresting to note that 
almost 15 percent of the teachers in the Study reported educa- 
tion majors, and another 20 percent noted minors in that field; 
both figures were greater than those found Jn the NCTE survey. 
When 424 teachers were later asked in personal interviews what 
individuals or experiences had had the greatest influence on the 
way they taught, more than half of the individuals named as most 
^influential were either professors of English education or teachers 
of methods courses, in spite of the relatively small proportion of 
time actually spent in such classes. 

The teachers in the National Study are also well prepared in 
other areas relevant to English instruction. One fourth noted 
minors in a modem foreign language, almost as many in history, 
another 18 percent in the more directly related fields of speech, 
drama, language arts, and journalism. Such broad backgrounds 
are important if the English teacher is to make his instruction 
rich and truly liberal for students; unfortunately they also mean 
that in certain schools these teachers are sometimes called upon 
to divide their energies between English and another discipline. 
The considerable specialized training in related areas of the lan- 
guage arts is especially encouraging when one considers how in- 
frequently such subjects as speech, reading, journalism, or drama 
are offered or taken as electives by the students; with the educa- 
tion reported by Study teachers, there is at least the potential for 
competent treatment of these areas in the required English 
courses. 

Continuing Education 

Teachers of English in these specially selected schools not 
only are well qualified initially but also continue their education 
after beginning to teach. Since beginning to teach, 43 percent 
have earned a degree, a number particularly surprising since 
one fourth of the teachers had been teaching less than two 
years. Fully 36.5 percent had acquired at least a Master's degree 
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since beginning full-time teaching. An additional 14 percent had 
achieved this level of education when they began teaching; thus, 
over half of the teachers of English in schools with outstanding 
programs continue their education at least to the Master's level. 
Unfortunately, the national average for all secondary school 
teachers is only 35.3 percent.^ 

During the two years prior to the Study, more than 40 per- 
cent of the teachers had completed a graduate English course, 37 
percent a graduate education course. Another 43 percent had 
taken part in a voluntary English workshop, while fully 70.8 
percent had conferred with an English specialist. In other ways, 
however, an ambiguous picture emerges. Although only 14.9 per- 
cent of the teachers surveyed had not completed a college level 
course since graduation, 42 percent had not taken an Eng- 
lish course in the last five years. This percentage is essentially 
identical with findings of the earlier NCTE national survey of 
teachers. Even with the incentive of school board and certifica* 
tion requirements for continuing education, only 23.4 percent of 
all teachers in the National Study have taken En^ish courses 
during the past year. A similar portrait emerges with respect to 
education courses: almost 17 percent of the teachers have taken 
no course since graduation, and for another 46 percent it has 
been at least five years. 

In light of the observation that the majority of classes ob- 
served in the schools dealt with literature and comparatively few 
with language or composition, it is interesting to note the kinds of 
courses teachers have taken or would prefer to take. Paralleling 
the classroom emphasis, 59.8 percent of the teachers have taken 
one or more literature courses since beginning to teach, only 25 
percent have taken any in composition, and only 34 percent any 
in language. As a further index to the stress placed on literature, 
teachers in this Study consistently rated literature courses high 
on a scale of potential value and interest, in contrast to the teach- 
ers in the NCTE survey who were more interested in composition 
and methods courses. In their responses, however, both groups of 

3 NBA Research Division, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1963, Research Report 1963-R4 (Washington, D.C*, National 
Education Association, May 1963). 
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teachers indicate rather overwhelming interest in all courses, 
whether literature, language, composition, methods, reading, or 
curriculum.^ - J 

The responses of the total group of teac^ ^rs were compa. '4 
with those of a select group of 130 whom project observers 
singled out as outstanding on the basis of their classroom per- 
formance and their impact on the program as a whole. Although 
the selection of gifted teachers was necessarily subjective, the 
results seem to indicate that the differences noted between teach- 
ers nationally and teachers in schools of the National Study are 
variables which io affect their success in the classroom. The out- 
standing teachers '^re slightly better prepared in terms of formal 
education, with almost 78 percent indicating an undergraduate 
major in English and 69 percent earning a degree since begin- 
ning full-time teaching. These teachers also reported completing 
substantially more hours in each of the major areas of language, 
literature, and composition, as well as in methods courses, since 
beginning to teach. ^ : ^ 

The outstanding teachers were more interested in advanced 
courses that might include close attention to literary genre, to 
study of single authors and works, and to advanced studies in 
curriculum than in the more practical methods and survey 
courses that appeal to the majority of English teachers. At the 
other end of the scale, 47.7 percent of the outstanding teachers 
felt that a course in traditional grammar would have no value or 
interest whatsoever, in contrast with 32.1 percent of the total 
group. 

The data on continuing education speak well for the English 
teacher*s concern with his own academic growth, but they 
suggest, also, that much inservice study results from highly indi- 
vidual effort from which the schools may not be receiving maxi- 
mum benefit. The individual teachers indicate a strong preference 
for courses in literature and clearly are likely to avoid studies 
of language, composition, or curriculum development. But an 
English department needs specialists in all areas of English teach- 
^ The complete evaluations are included in Appendix D. 
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ing. Probably schcx)l administrators need to keep close watch on 
balance in instruction and especially on balance in the continu- 
ing education of the English faculty as a whole, and they must, 
when necessary, assume the responsibility for providing or ensur- 
ing adequate continuing education in areas necessary to the de- 
partment but perhaps of less interest to the individual teacher. 

To assess the extent to which schools assume any responsi- 
bility for continuing education, the project staff asked English 
chairmen to rank, according to importance, various techniques 
for providing inservice education; the department meeting led all 
other methods by a margin of almost two to one. Together with 
conferences with teachers and summer courses, in fact, sii.ch re- 
sponses accounted for almost 60 i ^rcent of replies, followed by 
special workshops and attendance at professional meetings. Ac- 
cording to the chairmen, demonstration teaching, institutes, class- 
room intervisitation, and outside consultants are very rarely used. 

The department meeting, if carefully structured, can provide 
an organized program for extending knowledge about trends in 
the various disciplines of English; it is an even more natural vehi- 
cle for demonstrating their use. A substantial number of chair- 
men, however, lack time to prepare adequately for such sessions. 
Although they reported that department meetings were frequently 
used to provide continued education for the English faculty, 
many could not recall any topic of substance which had been 
explored in such meetings. While reports of "discussions of 
approaches to teaching the novel,** "reports on summer work- 
shops,'' or "demonstration grading of a set of compositions'' may 
indicate at least a minimal program of inservice education, meet- 
ings devoted only to "the need for more compositions," "deci- 
sions on what books will be taught at what levels this year," or to 
obviously administrative topics, combined with failure to mention 
more formal programs, suggest that the meetings are not being 
used to further continuing education at all. Using these criteria 
in evaluating transcripts of 108 usable interviews, the staff esti- 
mated that 58 perce^' \^ chairmen do not actually use the 
department meeting ' inservice training device. Occasional 
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visits by project observers to regular meetings of the English 
faculties only reaffirmed the impression that too many such ses- 
sions are haphazard, unplanned, and devoted only to routine mat- 
ters better handled through mimeographed forms or department 
newsletters. 

Clearly, also, several other unique and valuable approaches 
to continuing education are not fully utilized. Demonstration 
teaching, for example, is almost never used, and yet it can be one 
of the more palatable means of introducing new teaching ideas 
to a faculty. In a sense, the experienced teacher is justified in his 
reluctance to take part in formal methods courses where, if he 
has been at all deliberate in his own development, he has already 
examined much that is discussed. Demonstration teaching, how- 
ever, provides a means to consider specific materials and content 
immediately relevant to the teacher's problems, and it provides 
them in sufficient detail for critical evaluation. In a similar fash- 
ion, meetings with outside consultants can provide specific assist- 
ance of great value to the teacher without the time to meet the 
demands of a formal college course. Unfortunately, such ap- 
proaches are not introduced frequently enough in programs of 
continuing education. 

The department chairman (who knows the program, the 
teachers, and the students) is in an unusually strong position to 
organize inscrvice activities which may have a direct effect on the 
classroom. In many of the better schools, carefully structured pro- 
grams have been developed to provide consultant service, to in- 
troduce teachers to new materials and techniques, and to ensure 
well-planned demonstration teaching sessions, but most project 
observers were alarmed that so many school systems and English 
departments seem to have adopted an unstructured approach to 
continuing education. In the typical situation, teachers are re- 
quired to earn a certain number of graduate credits over a speci- 
fied period of time, x number of credits every five years or so. 
On rare occasions the distribution of these credits between educa- 
tion^nd English courses is also controlled. Such an approach is 
easily administered and represents great respect for the teacher^s 
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professionalism, but the negative results are also clear. As the 
data presented earlier in this chapter indicate, the English teacher 
left to his own devices is almost certain to take another course in 
literature Such courses have perhaps the most immediate class- 
room value and encourage the introduction of new insights and 
fresh material, yet the high school curriculum is not based exclu- 
sively on literature. The instruction in language and composition, 
as well as the writing assignments and evaluations of compo- 
sitions sampled by the observers, clearly shows that the English 
teachers would benefit from intensive inservice programs in 
language and composition. One hesitates to suggest that yet 
another system of regulations be imposed upon the already over- 
restricted teacher, yet it is clear that schools must be sure that 
their faculty will have the general competence and flexibility 
necessary to the improvement of the curriculum. 

The schools in the Study do provide far greater -ncentives 
for individual teachers to continue their education than do most 
schools nationally. Data in Figure 7 indicate, for example, that 
over 89 percent of schools in the Study, compared with only 64 
percent nationally, encourage continuing education through sal- 
ary incentives. Almost two thirds also encourage the organization 
of local extension courses, half grant sabbatical leave to teachers, 
one quarter will on occasion underwrite tuition and fees for out- 
side courses, at least 20 percent pay stipends for summer study or 
release teachers for inservice work. So striking are the differences 
in this respect between the Study schools and those in the na* 
tional NCTE sampling that it appears that the adoption of rather 
extensive incentives to encourage inservice education is one of 
the unique characteristics of schools with strong English pro- 
grams. 

The teachers in the schools studied find other opportunities 
for continuing education. For example, 31 percent report that 
they have received grants or fellowships for advanced study, 
a figure more than three times larger than that reported in the 
NCTE survey of schools nationally. The difference in miscellane- 
ous and locally sponsored grants received— 4.9 percent of teach- 
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ers nationally, over 20 percent in the Study schools — indicates 
the effectiveness of school and community centered programs and 
hints again at the importance of the traditions and support of the 
com»r»unity in dc.ermining the excellence of the program as a 
wh ^. Because data on this question were collected during the 
1964-1965 academic year, they do not reflect the impact of re- 
cently inaugurated programs of the National Defense Education 
Act providing summer institute and teacher fellowship programs. 

A well-educated-staff that strives to continue its education 
thus seems to be characteristic of schools with strong English 
programs. Although observers were critical of opportunities 
misused or overlooked, the evidence suggests that a substantial 
number of teachers and schools in the Study are striving for self- 
improvement. The very selection of some of the schools for inclu- 
sion in the Study may have been the result of teachers who were 
known and respected by college and university instructors. 

Professional Activities 

The project staff was interested in the evidence of profes- 
sionalism among teachers in programs noted for excellence in 
English. Much of the success achieved by any of these programs 
must have resulted from' considerable self-evaluation and self- 
improvement on the part of individual teachers and a profes- 
sional approach to the task of teaching. It was expected that the 
English teachers in these better programs would be more current 
in their knowledge^of the profession, be more active in the pro- 
fessional organizations, do more independent professional read- 
ing, publish more, and be more capabje of objective evaluation 
of their own teaching efforts. The resulting composite, which may 
be called the professionalism of the teachers in this Study, is 
highly favorable. Indeed, from a subjective standpoint, the coop- 
eration of the more than 1,500 teachers participating in this 
Study was indicative of their professional attitudes, particularly 
in view of the demands made upon their already oversubscribed 
time. Returns on long, complex questionnaires ran well over 80 
percent, observers were well received in the schools and wel- 
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corned into classrooms, and long interviews and longer depart- 
ment meetings were conducted with the full cooperation of the 
teachers. 

A serious attempt w is made by the project staff to gather 
objective reflections of professional commitment: data on mem- 
bership and participation in professional organizations, on the 
amount of professional writing and reading done by the teachers, 
and on the way they spend their time outside the school day. 
Although somewhat more mixed than other indications of pro- 
fessional commitment, these figures again reflected a generally 
high level of professionalism among the English teachers in this 
survey. 

Suprisingly,-the teachers in these schools do not d? 
markedly from average teachers in schools throu"»^-^n the coun- 
try in their participation in professional meetings, particularly at 
the local, regional^^or state levels. About 25 percent rarely par- 
ticipate in locaroFregional English meetings, almost 50 percent 
do not participate in state meetings (a few states do not have 
English associations), and three quarters do not take part in 
national meetings. More than half had participated within the 
previous year in local or regional meetings and one third in state 
meetings,- percentagrs slightly below those reported nationally. 
The lack, of any clear distinction in such participation, between 
these teachers and teachers nationally is somewhat curious in 
view of their superior preparation and obvious interest in subject 
matter concerns. 

Differences in professional involvement do begin to emerge, 
however, when professional re^^^ling and membership in associa- 
tions are compared. More than half of all teachers in this Study, 
but less than one third of English teachers natioiially, are mem- 
bers of the National Council of Teachers of English, as table 6 
shows. Twice as miny teachers in these schools belong to state, 
local, and regional English associations, and many others have 
joined the National Education Association. Over 83 percent of 
the teachers in the Study schools regularly read the English 
Journal, again twice the percentage reported in the national 
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sampling. Moreover, almost one third of the teachers regularly 
read College English, a sharp contrast with the 5.4 percent re- 
ported nationally. These trends were confirmed in the analysis of 
the responses of 130 outstanding teachers selected by the ob- 
servers for special study: they not only belonged to more local, 
regional, state, and national organizations, but also read their 
journals more faithfully than the total group of Study teachers 
or of teachers nationally. It would seem that if the majority of the 
teachers in these strong English programs do not attend profes- 
sional meetings more regulariy than their colleagues elsewhere, 
they are at least more familiar with developments reported in the 
professional literature. 

Interested in the activities in which the teachers in these 
schools engaged during nonteaching hours, the project staff asked 
them to estimate the number of hours per week and per month de- 
voted to outside personal and cultural activities; their responses 
show that the average teacher finds little time for any activities 
other than reading. Visiting museums, listening to lectures, view- 
ing movies, or even watching television are relatively rare for 75 
percent of the teachers, and they were reported even less fre- 
quently by the* 130 teachers judged to be outstanding. Some 16 
percent reported outside employment, a low figure resulting in 
part from the large proportion of married women in the group. 
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womtn whose salaries, may already represent supplementary 
family income* Even during the summer, a total of only 20 per- 
cent of the teachers were ihvoK jd in employment unrelated to 
teaching or in personal or family recreation. As a whole these 
teachers seem willing to sacrifice many personal pleasures to 
meet their profession^ obligations. 

As a group, too, the teachers seem widely traveled. Virtu- 
ally all have been more than 500 miles from where they are 
teaching; 70 percent have done so during the previous year. 
Three quarters of the teachers have visited either Canada or Mex- 
ico, the data indicating that these trips are even more frequent 
than the travel across the United States which two thirds of the 
teachers report. Regrettably, perhaps, only 26.2 percent of these 
teachers have been to Qreat Britain and only a slightly higher 
percentaf ft to other countries. 

Fin.^iy, the staff of the National Study was interested in the 
extent to which these^ieache'rs evidence concern with the prob- 
lems of the profession through publishing and participation on 
p ograms at professional meetings. Here the figures are not en- 
tirely happy ones; although these represent some of the best 
trained teachers with the greatest opportunities to investigate 
new approaches to the teaching of English, fewer than 2 percent 
have published books, and only 9 percent have written for pro- 
fessional journals. While one can appreciate that the demands 
on their time are too great to expect many books, the spread of 
information aimed at the improvement of instruction must be 
severely limited if teachers with such stror^g pre^ ration do not 
write at least occasionally fo** the journals. The 29 percent who 
report participating in programs at professional meetings is more 
encouraging but by no means offsets the serious neglect ot pro- 
fessional publication* 

The data available on the continuing education of the 1,331 
teachers in the Study schools indicate that as a group they seem 
to be more involved than most in developments in the profession. 
Initially well prepared for their teaching responsibilities, they 
join most professional associations available, though their active 
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participation is not as great a$ would be expected. For the most 
part their continuing source of contact with their profession 
comes through professional journals, although a small group, reg- 
ularly enrolls in extension and college courses and almost one 
third have received stipends to support summer or sabbatical 
study. Reasonably widely traveled in North America, if not in 
other cduntries; the teachers are limited in time and perhaps op- 
portunity to engage in professional and cultural activities other 
than reading. The findings suggest the imn^*^ ance to school pro- 
grams of making available particularly aluable professional 
books and jpumals, no less than organized programs of inservice 
education involving released time, sabbatical and stipend incen- 
tives, and carefully structured meetings and workshops. Not the 
least strength of English programs in this Study may be the direct 
result of such conscious incentives to continuing education. 

Teaching Conditions 

The conditions under which English is taught in the 116 
schools selected for their strong programs in English are tit best 
only slightly more conducive to good teaching than those re- 
ported in other national studies. Class load, for example, re- 
sembles that found in the earlier NCTE survey, with the larjjest 
percentage of teachers meeting five classes a day. Schools tend to 
cluster tightly around four ahd five classes a day, as Figure 8 
indicates, although in the NCTE sampling a somewhat greater 
proportion of the responses occurred at one, two, three^ and 
six classes. The very light class loads among the figures nation- 
ally may quite possibly reflect a greater percentage of part-time 
teachers than are involved in Study schools; the very heavy loads 
reflect extreme conditions which most of the Study schools avoid. 

Reports on number of students met each day are also quite 
similar to the results of the NCTE survey. The average -emains 
at 130 students, still a long way from the maximum of 100 
recommended by NCTE and other professional groups,® and the 

^ See for example, the report of the Committee on the National In- 
terest, op. cit., p. 96. 
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21 percent of the teachers who indicated loads of 100 or less is 
but slight improvement over the 19.4 percent reported in the 
NCTE survey, although few very small schools are involved in 
the Study itself. Again, however, extreme conditions are avoided 
by Study schools, only 16 percent of whose teachers, in contrast 
to over 25 percent nationally, report loads of over 150 students. 

The teachers in the Study schools devote long hours weekly 
to professional activities. A large majority, 79 percent of those 
surveyed, report a work week of forty-one to sixty houre, di- 
vided among their many responsibilities; for almost half of these 
teachers the week is at least fifty hours long. Again presenting 
data comparable to that collected in the earlier NCTE survey, 
the summary of workload in Figure 9 suggests that the average 
teacher spends at most half of his time in the classroom; in fact, 
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50 percent of the teachers surveyed were teaching less than 
twenty hours a week. Preparing for class and correcting papers, 
involving eight or IBs^nd twetve or less hours per week respec- 
tively, are the other major demands on the teacher's time. The 
results of the separate analysis of thejesponse? of the 130 teach- 
ers selected by observers as especially outstanding differed very 
little, although they spent slightly more time correcting papers 
and were mor^ involved in student activities than the group as 
a whole. 

It would seem, therefore, that if the teacher of English feels 
there is not enough time to do the job he would like to do, it is 
because he is overtaxed, not because he is overworked. Surely an 
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average of forty-one to fifty hours per week should not seem 
excessive for a professional person, but Figure 9 suggests that 
the majority of teachers may not even spend forty hours on activ- 
ities directly associated with their areas of professional compe- 
tence. Perhaps teachers of English would do a better job if the 
trivia associated with teaching were removed rather than if the 
work week were reduced. The necessity of attending meetings, 
monitoring study halls, handling paper work, and the other 
routines which occupy the school day may well leave him little 
inclination to investigate alternatives to a (rigfily mechanical ap- 
proach to teaching. 

Individual interviews with 438 of the 1,331 teachers in the 
Study substantiate the impression that it is not the teaching load 
alone but the general conditions under which English is taught 
which most concern those in these schools. An analysis of "re- 
corded interviews indicated little agreement on "the most dis- 
appointing aspect of teaching high school English,'* but the 
teachers were obviously not disappointed with their salaries, nor 
did they pinpoint "teaching load** in any specific way. Instead, 
most reflected an ill-defined sense of frustration and harassment. 
The resentment against **the administration,** usually not directed 
against the school principal as much as '^the establishment,** ap- 
pears in individual comments: "It wears me down**; *it gets 
harder and harder.** Of course, the impossible paper load" of 
many teachers was mentioned again and again, and several ad- 
mitted ^applying for positions zs counselor or teacher of math- 
ematics solely to escape \W burden. It is important to realize 
that almost no teacher complained about load in terms of too 
many classes or too many students; virtually all disappointments 
were stated in terms of the teacher*s inability to complete his 
task — to provide individual guidance, to read and return pa- 
pers, etc. 

An^ interpretation of these complaints must recognize that 
50 percent of the English teachers in these schools have Master*s 
degrees, that most are well educated in English, that 85 percent 
read English Journal that those interviewed tend to be the 
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more successful English teachers in the schools visited, and that 
the average teacher works with a class load of 130 students per 
day. If such teachers are concerned about the conditions under 
which English is taught, what must morale be like in other ^ 
schools whefe conditions are at best no better and the teachers 
not so well prepared? 

Conditions are far from ideal, then, even in the schools se- 
lected for their strong programs in English. But strong teachers 
have^much resiliency. When asked in interviews whether they 
would have taught English had they known at the b^inning of 
their careers what they know now about the problems, compensa- 
tions, restrictions, and re\vafds of the profession, 70 percent indi-; 
cated that they would still become teachers of English. Only 10 
percent answered that they would not, and 20 percent were unde- 
cided. Despite problems and disappointments, these carefully 
selected teachers retain their faith in the profession. 

Indeed, paralleHng the interview question concerning dis- 
appointments, teachers were asked to identify their most signifi- 
cant compensation for teaching English. The analysis of recorded 
interview responses indicates the strong satisfaction which most 
teachers find in their relations with students. They are, to be sure, 
incurable sentimentalists, talking H)ut the ""light on student 
faces," "the mountain-top experience,'' "helping children live 
becter,** "lighting a fire in some students.'' Perhaps the more in- 
teresting resuh of this interview question was the absence of 
much concern with subject matter, and particularly the absence 
of any mention of composition or grammar. But it is noteworthy, 
too, that these same teachers who expressed such concern with 
teaching conditions were concerned primarily with student wel- 
fare; they want better conditions so that they can teach more 
effectively, not to make it easier for themselves. 

Summary 

A study of the conditions under which English is taught in 
those schools reported to be achieving excellent results in Eng- 
lish does not yield conclusive evidence that conditions are dis- 
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tinctly better than in other schools throughout the country. Al- 
though the average pupil load is somewhat lower than re^wrted: 
in national studies, the usual assignmenr remains five classes. 
Moreover, interviews with teachers reveal extensive concern with 
details of classroom management, administrative reports, and 
lack of general interest in English studies on the part of both the 
administration and the community. 

What does appear distinctive in these selected schools is 
the quality of the teaching staff itself. The superior initial prep- 
aration under which more than 80 percent of these teachers of 
English bave majors in the subject is continued through both 
personal initiative and administrative encouragement. Far more 
than in the Qrpical secondary school, these teachers join profes- 
sional associations, read professional nragazines, apply for and 
receive stipends and fellowships to coniinue their education in 
English. Indeed the differences are at times so sienificant that 
they provide internal evidence to justify selection i.1 the schools 
and support the contention that, as a group, these schools are 
representative of better English programs. Although project ob- 
servers felt that many of the schools' efFc in inservice education 
needed more conscious direction in term, jf specific subject and 
classroom needs, they were not unmindful of the attempts pres- 
ently being made. Most clear of all distinctive characteristics of 
these selected teachers is their basic professional interest in the 
subject and in the students. As interviews made clear, these 
teachers feel overtaxed, not overworked. Project observers noted 
that much time is devoted to routine activities not directly related 
to the teachers* areas of competence. Were more of these de- 
mands assigned to paraprofessionals, clerks, and other teacher 
aides, the teachers might meet the demands of paper correction, 
preparation, and professional growth far more successfully th^n - 
at present. 
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Of substantial . <portance to the success of an English program 
is the organi . .on of the department as a whole, including the 
administrative structure, the physical arrangements, and even the 
subtle relationships among individual personalities. To the project 
staff, the overall plan for supervising instruction seemed clearly 
a part of this total structure, as did the preparation and use 
printed courses of study and syllabi. Indc^, within a short time 
after observations began, the staff came to regard the structure 
of high school departments of English as a variable of such 
importance that it called two invitational conferences for depart- 
ment chairmen to explore the problems and to advance recom- 
mendations designed to strengthen English departments in 
general. The report of these conferences. High School Depart- 
ments of English: Their Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision, has been made ivailable to the profession through the 
National Council of Teachers of En^ish.^ Because of the avail- 
ability of this report, the discussion here has been somewhat ab- 
breviated; the .eport on the entire Study would be incomplete, 
however, without at least a summary of observations concerning 
this crucial variable. 

^ James R. Squire, Roger K. Applebee, and Robert J. Lacampagne, . 
op. cit. (Champaign, 111., National Coup *1 of Teachers of English, 
1965). 
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DqMurtment Organization 

That the organization of the department is-'an important ele- 
ment in the success of an English program was clear to virtually 
all project observers, who rankecPthe quality of the department's 
leadership among the three special strengtt^ of the programs in 
the National Study. As the discussion in Chapter 2 indicated, 
many of the other observed strengths, such as the resources avail- 
able for teaching or the climate of work in the department, seem 
directly related to the quality of leadership and of overall organi- 
zation. Of as much moment, however, is the identification of 
inadequate department leadership as the most frequent weakness 
cited by observers of these program-. Although one still hears an 
occasional argument against the department system in the high 
school, the observations of this project clearly indicate that 
schools with a considerable degree of organization tend to have 
superior English programs. And this view is not confined to mem- 
bers of the National Study of High School English Programs. 
The report of the CEEB Commission on English ^ makes abun- 
dantly clear that English departments must learn to exercise con- 
siderably more enterprise and autonomy than they have at 
present; G. Melvin Hipps, writing in The Clearing House, pleads 
for greater responsibility for the department chairman, particu- 
lariy in the area of supervision;^ and a recent resisarch report 
from the American Association of School Administrators indi- 
cates that the number of department heads is increasing.^ 

Although project schools vary in the responsibilities as- 
signed to the department chairman — the amount of time he is 
released from teaching to perform these duties, and the amount 
of mon^ '^aid him for administering the department — it may be 

^Commission on English, Freedom and Discipline in English (New 
York, College Entrance Examination Board, 1965). 

•"^G. Melvin Hipps, ^^Supervision: A Basic Responsibility of the De- 
partment Head," The Clearing use, XXXIX (April 1965), pp. 487- 
491. 

^ "Department Ht. :s in Senior High Schools," ERS Reporter, 1966 
(Washington, D.C., American Association of School Administrators, 
January 1966), p. 2. 
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said that in all of these matters the ch drman in the better English 
program is treated better than is the typical chairman in other 
schools. As an index of the other variables, the released time pro- 
vided' for supervisory or curricular duties is probably most sig- 
nificant, and as such it is compared in Table 7 with the responses 
of 241 unselected schools nationally to a questionnaire designed 
by Charles B. Ruggless for the NCTE. Because the two groups 
of schools were not matched in other dimensions, the compari- 
son can offer no absolute distinctions, yet the differences are 
sufficient to confirm the impression cf observe s that chairmen 
in Study schools have more rer onsibitity within departments 
thanobtains in the average school nationally. 

Many departments, however, were led after a fashion by 
chairmen who served only in name, who had no official authority 
except perhaps to order chalk, pencils, and p'per clips; by chair- 
men who were commissioned to write the curriculum, speak to 
the PTA, supervise teachers, and take on clearly administrative 
burdens with neither the compensatory pay nor the time neces- 
sary to do the task. Although such problems make clear that not 
all of the chairmen observed functioned in the same way, certain 
patterns of organization and professional competence did emerge 
in the better schools. To describe this role, the project staff pre- 

Table? 
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pared the following analysis in response to a consensus estab- 
lished by the participating chaimen at the two invitational con- 
ferences alluded to above. 

From either a practical or a theoretical point of view, the 
single most important reason for appointing an English department 
chairman in the secondary school is to improve instruction. There- 
fore, considerations of years in service, personal friendship, or 
immediate convenience should give way to the professional and 
intellectual competence that the chairman can bring to the many- 
faceted role that he must play as department leader. On the other 
hand, he must provide vigorous intellectual leadership pervading 
the department and other reaches of his school as well That he 
must .himself be a teacher of stature who is willing to demonstrate 
his ability as opportunities are available is obvious; but he should 
also reveal a more than common knowledge of his subject and 
extend this knowled^ by a continuing study of English and of 
research in the teaching of English. In part, this commitment to 
his profession can be fostered by continuous activity in professional 
organizations; in part, it is served by his individual efforts *{<^^earn 
and disseminate the promising ideas to be found journals, in 
professional literature, or in other schools. On the other hand, the 
department chairman is responsible for creating a favorable climate 
for learning by working with, teachers and administrators to give 
English teachers time to t ach. By promoting within the depart- 
ment an atmosphere of mutual respect (tempered, however, with 
the opportunity for mutual criticism), by encouraging the ex- 
change of ideas, and by guarding against an excess of clerical and 
administrative impediments, he will hopefully achieve the necessary 
climate for effective teaching and learning. 

Granted then, that the department chairman has the intellec- 
tual vigor, the stamina, and the personal qualities to create such 
an atmosphere, what are his responsibilities and duties? A,though 
many of his functions are difficult to circumscribe precisely, and 
although the size and organization of each school are un\que, it 
may be helpful to think of his responsibilities in four major areas 
—understanding that the categories are frequently arbitrary and 
that the particular responsibilities listed under one may carry over 
to other categories. These areas are (1) procedural details, (2) 
supervision^appointment, and evaluation of teachers, (3) curricu- 
lum development, and (4) public relations. 
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1. PROCEDURAL DETAILS 

Obviously the first area is related to all of the others and 
seems, at first, of slight consequence to the chairman's proper func- 
tion. Yet ability to set procedure and to handle details is essential; 
only if a chairman can manage the routines of office can he free 
himself for more important responsibilities. By abdicating a re- 
sponsibility to draw the departmental budget, he narrows the 
eitectivenCbS of his teachers by limiting the books and equipment 
they might have had. By failing to participate in student registra- 
tion and grouping procedures, he puts fetters on the English curric- 
ulum. A ieso:'rceful chairman can avoid a complexity of minor 
problems by working with his teachers to develop guidelines deal- 
ing with everything from supplying books and films to establishing 
criteria for corrwvting themes. A competent ri^»oartment chairman 
employs vision, but also procedure, in planni / meaningful depart- 
ment meetings and curriculum studies. 

2. SUPERVISION, APPOINTMENT, 
AND EVALUATION OF TEACHERS 

If a department chairman is to be responsible iox i - i quality 
of English instruction in his school, he must be involvea m the ap- 
pointment, supervision, and evaluation of English teachers^ Al- 
though large school districts must use centralized offices and 
personnel specialists to cope with the plight of toe few teachers 
and too many classrooms, the chairmati should still advise in hiring 
new teachers. At best, he is a party to the recruiting and .interview- 
ing of piospective teachers before they are employed. As the one 
who best knows the needs of his /.epartntunt, he is in a position to 
recommend the most qualified replacement or addition. Knowing 
the appointee in auvance, he can start orientation long before the 
opening day of school. 

The chairman is likewise in the most favorable position to 
know the inadequacies of other teachers on the English staff and 
can therefore counsel them as to the kinds of inservice training 
which would be most helpful By the same token, he knows best 
the unique strengths of his department members and finds ways 
to make these resources available to others. He struggles, for 
example^ to encourage the creative teacher to experiment with new 
procedures and new content, without sacrificing instructional goals 
required for program continuity. He listens carefully those who 
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have new ideas to present and encourages careful departmental 
consideration of every new idea, no matter how unpopular it may 
initially seem. He can recommend to local colleges and universities 
the kinds of courses that would be especially useful to a group 
of teachers, or the kinds of workshops or institutes that would 
benefit an entire department. He can call to the attention of college 
or district authorities those teachers in the department who have 
unusual talents which could contribute to workshops or special 
meetings. As an agent of liaison within the school, the chairman 
also serves as intermediary among his teachers, the guidance de- 
partment, and the administration. In this capacity he can, for 
example, help teachers interpret standardized- test scores, win ad- 
ministrative support for a department project, or suggest that a 
teacher use one of the auxiliary student services in handling a 
^lunique problem. 

Implicit in this liaison position is the chairman's role in 
teacher evaluation. Whether such evaluation means dismissal, 
tenure, or an additional salary increment, the teacher has a right 
to expect that the person who is most knowledgeable about him, 
his subject, and the varieties of teaching methods open to iiim 
should judge his competence. Although the school prin;.;pal can 
judge in part and, in larger districts, the subject matter specialist 
can judge in part, the department chairman is probably most highly 
qualified to weigh all parts. However, if the burden of teacher 
' evaluation is to be borne by the chairman, it seems axiomatic that 
he should have opportunity and authority for classroom visita- 
tion — not once or twice, and not capriciously — ^but to the extent 
that he can rfeilf er a professional judgment concerning the effec- 
tiveness of a teacher. Such visitation, of course, demands that he be 
given the necessary time for observing classes and for holding 
conferences with teachers following each visit. Certainly for new 
teachers the visit and the conference supply the best possible 
method for inservice education and the consequent improvement of 
teacher effectiveness. The chairman's intimate knowledge of each 
teacher's strength*-, of course, enables the chairman to Write the 
overall English schedule, deploying each teacher to the grada levels 
and ability groups where he can be most successful. It also assists 
him in advising teachers about instructional matters or in sup- 
porting those creative teachers who seek to experiment with ne-;/ 
approaches or new content. 

In working with teachers in his department, the chairman has 
one special obligation to the future of English teaching, the respon- 
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sibiiity of identifying, encouraging, and educating one or two vig- 
orous, creative young teacliers who may someday serve as English 
ciiainnen on tlicir own. Indeed given the present turnover on many 
school faculties and the rate at which new schools are being con- 
structed, each chairman may seriously accept the obligation to be 
preparing at all timci at least two potential chairmen, one for his 
own school and one for some newly created department elsewhere. 

3. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Any effort towards improving the curriculum or developing 
a new course of study rests on the assumption that the subject 
content or sequence 2|iight be changed. It is obvious then that a 
chairman's primary responsibility in the area of curriculum is the 
continuing assessment of its strengths and weaknesses. Such an 
evaluation suggests that he know what happens, not only during 
the three or four years of high school English* but in the years 
before and after— in the English programs of contributing ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and in those local colleges and 
universities yhere.tbc majority oi college bound students will go. 
An understanding of these programs and a knowledge of new 
developments in subject matter and method allow the chaimian, 
in association with his fellow teachers, to make intelligent decisions 
concerning curriculum change. For the most part, he asserts an 
oblique influence on curriculum by working with fellow teachers 
in selecting books, in preparing suggestive guides for teaching 
particular works of literature, in outlining special approaches to 
teaching language pr composition. Large-scale or districtwide cur- 
riculum renovation **'ould cleariy demand not only his talent and 
the contribution of many teachers, but the unique knowledge and 
authority of the district supervisor and the assistance of the colt^e 
specialist as well. 

Besides providing a means of articulation between the high 
school, the college, and the elementary school En^ish programs, 
the English department chairman must work closely with chairmen 
of oth' r subject areas to avoid the problems of repetition or con- 
flicting instruction and to promote a healthy reinforcement and 
extension of ideas and skills. 

4. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

One avenue of school and college articulation already present 
in many secondary schools is Uie practice of using high school^ 
classes as a training ground for future teachers. A capable chair- 
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man accepts the responsibility of placing these interns with helpful 
and compctent/teachers, and he also cooperates with the college 
instructors in evaluation. There are many bonuses: promising can- 
didates may be singed out as future staff members; lines of com^ 
lunication between the school and the college stay op^n; fresh 
viewpoints are obtained; ^xA relationships with the local college 
are enhanced. 

A decidrdlv important function of the En^ish chairman is in 
this very area jf public relations — or more specifically, public at- 
titudes toward English and English teaching. An open door ipoXxcy 
i^ not enough. To dispel the common public notion that English is 
nothing morjc than an accumulation of rules regarding spelling and 
verbal niceties, the department chairman should Jnterpret the 
program to admi istrators, parents, and the pub' ^ at large. Reso- 
lute and intclUgent interpretation raises the public imagp of the 
(caching of English and provides a sympathetic background for 
improvement of the profession. 

But the effective organization of a department depends on 
more than a single person. Not every department, moreover, 
would function at its best under th^ conditions described abo\ % 
necessarily a somewhat idealized view reflecting the apparent 
needs of the relatively large public school. Smaller schools, and 
to a large extent independent schools, would probably find the 
effects of forma* efficiency and authority quite unnecessary. 

One asp u of department organization that. is often over- 
looked or underestimated is the physical mattei of space for the 
department center or office. Practices ditiered i\ great deal and 
were obviously affected by financial considerations, but it can be 
stated unequivocally that the most farsighted cJepartments and the 
best programs supported some kind of department center or office 
which served as a nucleus for the whole. Observers felt th?l the 
less successful pattern was that of the department office, gener- 
ally i^mall and housing little more than the chainnan himself. 
Much more successful were the rooms outfitted with enough 
desks and materials to accommodate many of the department's 
teachers at once — a space where they could either relax or work 
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or, what is more common, a place where they could <U$cuss 
mutual problems and tentative solutions.^ Although there was no 
good index to be found for the frequency and the quality of pro- 
fessional conversation in any given school, it 'seemed clear to the 
project staff that the depsfftment center encourage professional 
dux^wse; the pigecm-hole dtspersidni of teachers around Ahe 
building, each one (^pected to oVersee an assigned area, creates 
professioiud isolation and stagnation v 

, Even the mbk able chaiimen working unde^^ 
ditipns with apprqpriate released time, and good 

physical facilities were made more efficient and hel[rful by dele- 
gating certain respo^biUUes to oAer^m of the deps^- 
ment TIius, some hsKl^^ functioned with 

^ vai^g degrees of snitonomy; others d^nded on ad hoc com- 
mittees to prepare cumcular materials or to desi^ yes^^ 
In a few of the laurgest d&parbnents, subc^^ named 
and given particuJar-respohsibilities with released time to carry 
them out. 

Selcefion off Teadins 

The adoption (tf tenure regidations, while leading, on the 
^one hand, to a cumber of improvements in general teaching con- 
ditions, makes imperative, on the lOther, a aareftil initial screening 
of teachers. A school must provide the means for choosing teach-, 
ers with a high degree of Subject matter and methHodoIogical 
competence who will complemerit the existing department. In 
fepqgnition of the importance of a viable ^em, the present 
Study surveyed procedures in the participaling schools and 
attempted to assess the degree to which the department chaiir- 
man was invohred in choosing the personnel for whose work he 
would ultimately be held responsible. - 

Most of the schools in the National Study are part of muiti-r 
pie school ^iems with central offices which often play a major 
role in recruiting, interviewing, and selecting teachers. Indeed, 

^ See discussion in Chapter 1 1 of one department center in a large-city 
high school. 
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the selection process left seventeen of the schocds without any 
firsthand knowledge .whatsoever of the people with whc^ they 
would have to work, and thus with no direct means of amtrolUng 
the composition their faculties* Of the chairinen interviewedy 
57 percent indicated that while there might be some theoret- 
ical mechanism for iiAuericing th^^ admini^tive decision, they 
themselv^ had no practical effect on tluei final dec^ hire. 
&ich procedures are x>ften justified on the basis either of lower 
co^ through centralization or 6f ensunng that no oiie esped^I^^^ 
altractive school in a large distnct c^ monopolize the better 
qualified of the prospective teachers. Yet to assunie that anyone 
but a depaurtmentjchairm^^^^ die particular needs 

and persona!]^ of b^ ovm depaitinentvcari suco^ 
imiividiials to fill vacancies as they ari^ is to assume greater 
standwlization in teadiing than exists anywhere in t^ Country; 
^ C^servers visiting schools in large multiple school dis^ 
frequently noted a feeling of impotence among depaurtment diair* 
men faced whh central control of elements vital to the excellence 
of their programs. Whenever this feeling was encountered, it was 
acccnhpanied by virtually absolute central c^^ 
lection and generally ineffective instruction. Yet these are charac- 
teristics not inherent in large systems, for in some the department 
chairmen were formally and effectively involved in all stages of ~ 
teacher selection* Frequently they were required to detail the re- 
quirements^ their department, extending sbnietimes even to a 
request for a teacher experi^ced in a particular method* Often 
membership on the recruiting team rotated nmong principals and 
in a few cases among department chairmen. Finally, before teach- 
ers were aligned to a school from the central pool, they were 
interviewed and rated by both principals and chairmen. 

Evra when no formal system for the delegation dt this au- 
thority^ existedt the strongest, administrators found ways to ac- 
complish the same ends. More than one principal in large districts 
reported that he simply ignored Ihe accepted routines for obtain- 
ing new teachers, manipulating procedures in the central office so 
that the teachers he recruited would be hired and assigned to his 
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school. Some chainnen, too, have acquired such respect within 
their district that they are able to obtain superior teachers out of 
all proportion to the qual^y of the availableaeacher pool. The 
(:{fectivene^ of such chairmec in recruiting and retaining teach- 
ers accounts in large measure for the excellence of tlMsir faculties: 
A study of these schobls has convinced the project staff that 
the inyolvemeht of ihe principad and^^^^^ 
ment chairman in the final selection of teachers is c^nt^^ 
estabiistoent of a superior English: department. Thfe coinplex 
modem English cuniculuih: require specialized knowledge and 
skills; not evei^ EnglEsh teacher is effective in large group lec-- 
turesi nor is eveiy teacher comfortable in teaching reading or in 
dire^ing the work of slow Teaching teams have dh^ 

grated when a teacher with needed skills cannot be found within 
the school; electives haye had to be cancelled because no systeni. 
existed for indi<^ting the specialization needed in a replacement 
teacher; excellent English programs have deteriorated because a 
core of excellentteachers had moved on and been replaced by 
mediocre teachers ^m the central pool. S^ch cases proliferate 
when there is no effective procedure vrithin the school for influ- 
encing decisions oh the selection of teachers. 

Sq^ni^n^b^sti^ ^ 

I Related to department organization and hiring procedures is 
the problem of supervision of the classroom teacher and of the 
English program as a wholes While it is clear that much cogent 
supervision is accomplished very indirectly^ it is also clear that 
few schools in the Study maintain rigorous policies of direct su- 
pervisi(Hi and evaluation of their English programs. When the 
principals and the English chairmen of the I I 6 basic high schools 
were asked to describe the structure for supervision in English, 
less than a fourth of the chairmen and only twelve principals in- 
dicated that theyjdid not think supervision was part of their job; 
yet in only eight schools did both indicate they actually supervise 
the instructional program and visit colleagues' classes. In thirty- 
two of these schools no one within the school, nor anyone from 
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the countiy or cit]r office/ superv^ on a regular 

baas. - / \\ \ 

In the eighty-four schools which have organized programs 
of sujjD^rvision, practice varies considerably. Twentyrfour depart^ 
ment chairmen ^sit classes; nyen^ hold conferences with teach- 
eis, iBuaUy after classrooin observa^ 
evduate teachers^ method. Fourt^ 

^ble methods either in depart^ meetings or during individual 
teacher c^erenccSiW 

supervision almost exclusively through department chairmen 
i^eetiftgs; four said they us^ with teachers as ausuper- 

vi«)^tool;..^nly three: said they held curried 
Sigjflificantlyj, jdo _one^^ or deparUnent cliairinan— 

mentioned tfie use oroMhmon find exatninations as a supervisory 
and evaluative tool. 

7 In: some instances^ ^chairmen : werc^ required iwt only to 
visit/:lass4^ and hold coherences with their teachers but also to 
file written reports witfi tfie principal. Practice varied a good deal 
concerning the teachers who were ito be y^^^^ cases 
tenured teachers were exempted; in odiers they were not. Very 
rarely were teachers in a department asked to turn in lessqn plans 
to a department chairman, or to aihydne else, although they were 
nearly always expected to keep these plaiis in some detail so that, 
among other things, they would be available for a substitute 
teacher. It is safe to say that in almost half of the schools there is 
literally no direct supervision of the English program, by princi- 
pals, department chairmen, or supervisors. Formal, rigorous pro- 
grams for the supervision and evaluation of instruction simply 
do not exist in any but a handful of schools. Almost without 
exception, considerable improvement is possible. 

How such improvements may be effected can be seen in the 
practices of two schools observed to have supervisory progi^ams 
outstanding in certain respects, although neither program should 
be considered adequate in itself. In one, coordination resulted 
largely from final examinations constructed at the departmental 
level after meetings with teachers to review content and aiTeas of 
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emphasis at each grade level* Each tSt was scored by at least 
three members of the department, including the teacher frcnn 
whose class the test was taken, adding a measure oi impartiality 

-to final grades. Hie departmental discussion served as a review of 
purposes and goals, while the results at each grade level pro- 
vided a useful estibate. of the degree to which these objective 
were being met by botti the individual teacher and the depart*- 
ment as a whole. Virtually all teachers seemed to benefit from this 
interchange on what and how to teach^ : 

In the other sch(X)l, evsduation and supervision were based 

/primarily* on classroom observation; The department chairman^ 
observed eKreiy teacher on a reguh prepzuring a ^tten 

critique covering predetehnined areas as the basiszfor.individual 
conferences oh the ends and means of leaclung English. 
often oh the evTdence of his observations the chairman referied 
teachers to outside sources;; such as the district supervisor or^the 
centnd professional library, for assistance with specific teaching 
problems. ; . 

Many chairmen, regrettably^ overlook the potential of such 
practices, failing to realize how easily most could be developed 
out of present procedures. Almost all high^school' English pro- 
grams contain, for example, some kind of comprehensive final 
examination, ah examination which, to the extent that it mea- 
sures students' progress toward the objectives of the program, is 
also a statement about the success of the individual teacher and 
of the department as a w^le. Yet'these remain uninspected and 
uncriticized in neariy all schools. Again, the plans which many 
departments require teachers to submit on some regular basis, k 
only to assist a possible substitute teacher, could provide an in- 
valuable insight into cbnt^t and procedures of many classes if 
the chairman were to institute even an occasioned review. Depart- 
ment meetings, too, can be devoted to exploring areas of weak- 
ness common .to a large segment of the department and can 
become the center of curriculum development and change. Per- 
haps the most effective — ^but also most expensive— approach to 
supervision is classroom observation. When a trained chairman 
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or supervisor is willing to analyze and dis^ at regular 

intervals the strengths of his teachers in their classrooms, he can 
generate a sustained improvement in the:^quality of the entire 
English program. At present, classroom observation is used 
neither widely nor well as a method of supervision, it re- 
mains a potentiaHy ppwerfuLsup^rvis 

Most programs of poor quality visited by project observers 
offered ho supervision at all. In such programs, lack of consensus 
and leadership seemed to combine to produce fragmentation and 
duplication of effort, conflicting philosophies and practices, slav- 
ish textbook teaching, or freewheeling methods of questionable 
content. Such conditions cry out for knowledgeable and forceful 
supervision. In the opinion ^of the project staff; many schools 
could improve their En^ish programs by the simple expedient 
of delegatfng more authority and nibre responsibility to their 
respective departments and department chairmen. 

Courses of Study and Program Design 

An examination of the printed curriculum guides or courses 
of study from the schools observed would, on the one hand, show 
what these schools say they are doing in English and, on the 
other, provide a basis of comparisoii with other studies based 
entirely on extrinsic course materials, notably the 1958 report 
from the U.S. Office of Education.® The original 116 high schools 
VP^ere therefore asked to send whatever they could in the way of 
curriculum guides, courses of study, study guides, or otHer ma- 
terials that would reflect their various courses in English. Eighty- 
five responded with enough such materials to enable the project 
staff to read and analyze them meaningfully. Although a few car- 
ried dates of 1950 or 1953, the majority were written or at least 
revised in the late 1950*s or early 1960*s. The assembled guides 
reveal considerable variety in length, in kind, in "voice;" and in 
the audience assumed by the curriculum makers. At one extreme 

<|Arno Jewett, English Language Arts in American High Schools, 
Bulletin 1958, No. 13 (Washington, D,C., United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1958), 
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can be found mere topical outlines of the work expected at cer- 
tain ^rade levels, some of them little more than textbpok tables 
of contents; * at the other are lengthy, comprehensive courses of 
study detailing activities and quest ibns for an entire four-year 
sequence; >^ ^ ^^/ . : ; - v I ^ - 

No.doub't the diversity of schools represented in the project 
sample helps to account for the great range in the type of guide 
" produced: One would expect that a multiple school district would 
have courses ofc study developed for all of its schools and, by the 
same token, that autonomous schools would produce their own 
materials, perhaps to augment a state syllabus. Of the eighty-five 
courses of study sent to the project office or given to observers 
during their visits, fifty-three were" apparently developed in indi- 
vidual schools, twenty-nine \yere produced for more widespread 
use by the city or county school district, and three, all from less 
populous regions of the ^est or South, were prepared by the 
state. That many more than three of the states represented in 
the Study have prepared guides and materials® would seem to 
indicate that the curriculum in English is considered to be essen- 
tially, a local matter by those in, the schools, a responsibility or 
privilege of individual schools and. districts rather than a man- 
date on the st^te. It is true, however, that some of the school or 
district guides did allude to state syllabi or state curriculum 
bulletins in the context of their own materials. « 

Other quantifiable data from the collection of curriculum 
guides deal with the uses to which they are presumably put and 
the proportion of their contents devoted to particular skills and 
components o^ English. While some of the "guides reflected dif- 
> ferent approaches for different grade levels or ability groups, of 
the forty-six concerned pipmarily with literature, twenty-one 
were developed by genre, thirteen by theme, aiid twelve by 
chronology, these findings, roughly parallel to those of the 

^ Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that this extreme Is repre- 
sented by thosa schools that do not have any written course of study. 

s Arno Jewett, op. cii. Appendix B lists twenty-one states having state 
curriculum guides in 1958. Certainly the number would be somewhat 
higher in 1963-1965. 
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Jewett report on 285 courses of study from as broad a geographi- 
cal range,® are also borne out by reports of department chairmen 
and project observers. Apparently what Was. cited in the Jewett 
report as the beginning of a modest trend toward the develop- 
ment of thematic units in place of tradition^ organization did 
not develop as such in the schools composing this sample. 

Nonetheless^ a significant number of the guides contained 
teaching units of one kind or another. Some were highly specific 
units ph speech of business letters while others had such diverse 
titles as: Product of Our Pioneer Spirit, We Hold These Truths, 
Fiin with Poetry, The Return of tKe Native, "Ozymandias," or 
Macbeth. It seems to be true that -whereas a unit in the thirties 
or forties meant no specific literature, but perhapra complex of 
ideas son^how related to one unifying concept, it has come in- 
creasingly to be based either on certain skills or on a particular 
Ipiece of literature to which others may be related. Beyond these 
unit-oriented materials, sixteen courses of study included detailed 
study guides for particular works of literature without reference 
to broader units.. The discussion in the next chapter will make 
clear, however, that these materials reflect more the contempo- ^ 
rary concern with close reading of literary texts than the active 
emjphasis observed in the classroom. But perhaps one function of 
such printed course designs is to direct attention to what should be. 

While there was much evidence within the guides of atten- 
tion to grammar, usage, spelling, and other writing mechanics, no 
careful quantitative analysis was made. Generally speaking, as 
mfich as half of the material in the guides appeared to be directed 
toward such matters; again, this is a much higher percentage than 
was reflected in observed classroom teaching. 

Only about one fourth of the schools that forwarded ma- 
terials to the project oflice felt it necessary to treat the teaching 
of composition in a special section of their curriculum guides. 
On the other hand, there was concern for the product of composi- 
tion as evidenced by the number of evaluation charts, samples 
of student writing, lists of *'f atal errors," and tables of correction 
^ Arno Jewett, op. cit., p. 65. 
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symbols. Only three of the guides explicitly divided the English 
course on a semester basis— one semester for grammar and com- 
position and thi^ other for literature. In practice, moreover, only 
one such division was found by observers, and this In a southern 
school located i^ a small town sufficiently removed from major 
urban or university centers that the teachers seemed out of con- 
tact with vcprrent profession^ di^ogue. Appara)tly;what was 
once a fairly common basis for the organization of the English 
program has now passed on in favor of the fused approach. 

Almost as many of the printed curriculum guides were 
based on the quadruped schema of speaking, writing, reading, 
and listening as on any other rationale. Om school system, not to 
leave out anything, found a five*point basis in the above four skill 
areas—flus literature! It is difficult to draw generalizations from 
the many outines and courses of study reviewed, but it does seem 
that the more enlightened guides concentti^te less on making 
precise, connections to some pat system or philosophy and more 
on presenting the subj^t matter of English as a broadly based, 
humanistic study of language, literature, and coipposition. To be 
sure, a rationale for teaching English is altogether necessary, but 
in the opinion of the investigators much of the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the various forewords and introductions might well be 
grounded in more pragmatic terms.*^ ^ 

Less than half of the materials received reflected any sort of 
grouping or tracking among schools in the sample, although re- 
ports of observers indicated that some 86 percent have formal 
grouping procedures which apply to the student profile in Eng- 
lish classes. Grouping in all schools tends to be vocational (col- 
lege preparatory, commercial, distributive education, general). 
More often than not it is based on composite aptitude or achieve- 
nient scores rather than competence in a specific area; teachers 
are iarely involved in the placement process. While it is apparent 
that different methods of grouping have been widely accepted in 

i<^As a clear case in point — Le.» finding hi^-sounding phrases to 
justify the writing ot such a document— the investigators offer the fdlow* 
ing bit of trivia from one (rf the guides: ''We recommend that 10th grade 
teachers encourage daily a love ot all reading.** 
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the better high schools in the country, the effect, if net the intent, 
has been to provide a special learning climate only for the above- 
average student who is planning on a college education.", Few 
English departments or curriculum committees have attempted to 
construct viable programs for all levels; even in the area of read- 
ing deficient, which has received ^o-much attention in recent 
years, there has been littie prpgresrbeyond the formal designa- 
tion of a rer^edial reading section and the acquisition of pacing 
devices and canned programs. Indeed, of the eighty-five cou^s 
of study, only eighteen have clearly delineated programs for even 
two groups of students. 

The vocational nomenclature t^ical of most of these sys- 
tems is periiaps symptomatic of the problems faced by the 
schools; Uiis concept of division certainly contradicts the use of 
comprehensive aptitude and achievement batteries. If, on the 
otht. hand, grouping does reflect the use of such tests and is 
justified on the basis of specific deficiencies in the capacity to 
learn by standard methods and materials, this rationale is being 
hidden behind a semantic screen. Certainly there is little evidence 
in the curriculum guides or in the English programs observed 
of attention to the kinds of groupings needed or the special 
emphasis in instruction which each should receive in the high 
school today, and there is little more than token recognition of 
the last twenty years of research on mental abilities and indi- 
vidual differences. The principal who said, ""We don*t know what 
we are doing here,"" reveled more than he knew. 

One shield not leave the subject of curriculum building — 
or the writing of curricular materials — ^without noting the ex- 
treme variability in the quality of the writing itself* After reading 
through most of eighty-five courses of study, one gets the impres- 
sic A that there are some teachers, department chairmen, or cur- 

" The repeated finding that the schools in this Study are doing far less 
for noncollege than for college bound students may partially be a 
reflection of the basis for selecting schools. However, investigators be- 
lieve that the weaknesses seen In most schools visited reflect even more a 
fundamental, almost shocking neglect in American education toda^r* Com- 
ments on this, finding appear throughout the report, but especially in 
Chapters 2, S, and 10. 
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riculum coordinators who should leave the task in more compe* 
tent hands. Perhaps the most egregious examfries are the natural 
and unfortunate result of committee work~thus the am^phous 
tone and the, fragmented nature^ the guide. As a precaution 
against this committee flavor, it might be well for departments to 
commission one member to do the actual writing of the docu- 
ment after the department as a whole has determined its content. 
The staff of the National Study is in agreement with the Commis- 
sion on English of the College Entrance Examination Beard in 
its view that the responsibility for creating a ^curriculum by 
consehsus"" resides only within the department.'^ 

Anyone reading a sizable number of curriculum guides will 
be hard pressed to determine who the intended audience m.ght 
be. At times (as in the example in footnote 10), they seem 
directed toward the teachers themselves, apparently the very 
authors of the guide. At others, th^ arc intended for new teach- 
ers, visitors, or students; the majority try to strike some amor- 
phous middle grjund that really satisfies no one. Certainly one 
of the most pressing reasons for preparing a course of study is 
to acquaint beginning teachers or teachers new to the school with 
the whole perspective of the English program. Yet it is a forbid- 
ding task to read through hundreds of pages and sometimes many 
volumes of curricular materials, and few teachers ever do*'^ 

Summuy 

It is clear to the investigators that curriculum efforts di- 
vorced from the classroom and the students, however well inten- 
tioned and ably led, are of no great consequence to the process 
of teaching New ideas, scholarly opinion, and classroom ex- 
pertise are all necessary in developing wholesale curriculum ven- 
tures,-' but the rewards of such tinfe-consummg and expensive 

1^ Commission on English, op, ciu 
In one school system which evidently takes great pride in its quanti* 
11^ of curricular materials* observers found that teachers not only did 
not comply with the courses as written, but they actively resented them 
because they were written by a committee of a different professional 
persuasion from another school* 
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projects must be found in the doing; the observers are of the 
opinion that beneficial results (tf such projects do not cany over 
into the classroom unless the teachers themselves have molded 
and diaped the final document 

Both as a prartical matter and as a philosophical position, 
the investigators feel that the "evolving curriculum by conseiisus" 
as cited by the Commission on English is a very sound one." In 
the small number of schools where such a practice is a continu- 
ing tradition, all teachers feel free to develop materials and share 
them with their colleagues to use, ignore, or modify. Thus a pro^ 
fessional dialogue continues unbrolceh, and the level of instruc- 
tion and learning advances. If the organization of the department 
allows enlightened leadership, if a program of supervision pro- 
vides teachers with heeded help and support, then ways can be 
found within the school to develop a design for the English 
program which can positively affect classroom teaching. 
" Conunistion on Entlish, op. cit. 
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The Teaching of 
Literature 

The piograms for the teaching of literature which were found in 
the schools of the National Study ' were niore exten^e, more 
carefully organized, ai|d more eflTective than any other aspect of 
EAglish instruction. Observers foimd not ohly that 52.2 per- 
jc:ent of class time emphasia^ literacy studi but also that con- 
siderably more attention is devoted to concepts important to 
literature than to those identified Math language: rhetoric,- or 
composition* Probably in lar^ measure as a direct result of the 
dominance which tiiese programs had in the classroom, th^ 
ranked high among the general strengths cited by observers, 
teachers, and students. 

This is not to say,.hbweyer, that the programs observed 
were universally excellent, that students and teachers do not have 
their complaints, in* that project^ot^rvefs were comjdetely satis- 
fied with the quality of instruction* In spite of the lugh ranking of 
such prpgrains in comparisdri with other aspects of English, only 
33 of 218 pb«erver reports cited the teaching of lit^ture as out* 
standing. Here as elsewhere in the English program it was often 
the individual teacher r^th jr than the school as a whole that was 
singled oUt for distinction; not infrequently the superb and the 
mundane were found side by side. 

This observed commitment to literary studies conflicts 
sharply with the frequentiy voiced concern of some college critics 
that school jKograms are so "skill centered** that English hsis be- 
come merely a ''tool** which neglects the careful ftudy and 
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analysis of literature. Quite possibly, however, an emphasis on 
literature may be a characteristic unique to outstanding English 
programs. ^ 

Thermgf&stmdt^^ of Litenry Stody 

Despite their ob^ous commitment to literature, teachers of 
English seem to have reached no clear consensus about the ob- 
jectives of the program. Observers reported indi^dual teachers 
who cleariy understood whether they were teaching literature as 
human experience, as imaginative illumination, as recorded spirit- 
ual history, or even as moral or aesthetic value, but there were 
Jew departments with such a a>nsistent outlook. Of greater con- 
cern than the dominance of a single point of ^ew— a dominsmce 
not infrequently questioned — ^was the commitment to purpose 
inherent in programs with an explicit philosophy, the recognition 
by a facul^ as a whole that literature contributes essentially to 
the education of each student. ""Every teacher seems to believe,** 
wrote one observer, ""and to teach as though be believed, in the 
necessi^ of teaching communication and literaiy analysis, the 
meat and potatoes of literary study. ... I have been in five 
schools now, and this is the first one in which I felt that the 
approaches to literature in the classroom were really in line with 
modem textual analysis and modem critical approaches.** This 
conviction of the importance of literature, which seems to be the 
significant corollary of clear purpose, is too often lacking in 
English departments. 

Students* development through literature was ranked as the 
primary objective of literary study by 62 cut of the 102 depart- 
ment chairmen reporting, second by 23 more. The^ ability to com- 
prdiend the meaning and development of a given woric was next 
in importance among their responses but was ranked first only 24 
times. Other objectives dealing with literary tradition, with litera- 
ture as art, and with students* aesthetic response were seldom ap- 
proved. As observers indicated in their summaries of visits, the 
programs in Study schools tend to emphasize the ideas in litera- 
ture more than do average school programs; indeed, emphasis on 
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such instruction Is equaled only by the concern with literary his- 
tory. Few classes concentrating on the ethics and morality or the 
social documentation in a given work of literature were en- 
countered during the course of the ^udy. 

A healthy variety in tte approaches seems to be used in the 
classroom to attain these objectives. Reports frcrni department 
chsurmen on sqpprbaches to the teaching of literature in each of 
the high school grades revealed no dominant trends; indeed, aside 
from a sharp increase in the importance of chronologr reflecting 
eleventh and twelfth grade surveys of American and English 
literature, prograihs seem rather eclectic. Teachers, too, con- 
sidered a wide variety of approaches to be of significant value; all 
of those which they were asked to evaluate seemed of some im- 
portance to at least 60 percent; the majority were approved by 
over 85 percent. Nonetheless, emphasis on ideas in single works, 
on genre, on close textual stucfy, and on guided individual reading 
were clearly rated of more importance than the other approaches. 
Curiously, thematic emphasis was considered of great value by 
only a third of the teachers, although two thirds gave such sup- 
port to the study of ideas. Some 40 percent of the teachers agreed 
on another questionnaire with the statement "A literature pro- 
gram in which selections are grouped around tofncs or themes 
offers the best approach to develofring permanent sqppreciation.*" 
Another 35 percent were uncertain. Thus teachers appeared 
somewhat ambivalent in their attitudes} A similar uncertainty 
was evident in their responses toward literary history, which only 
one quarter of the teachers rated of great importance but which 
over 60 percent supported when phrased thus: ""Students need to 
stu(fy the history ofliterature so Uiat they may better understand 
the current trends in literature.*" Another 20 percent were un- 
decided. 

Observers found, however, that the depth and quali^ of 
each classes experience with literature is of more importance than 
any pattern of organization and emphasis. One observer reported 
advanced students closely involved in a thematic study of aliena- 
tion and the search for identity in such works as Conrad's The 
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Secret Sharer, Graham Greene's A Burnt-Out Case, and selec- 
tions from Kafka, Dastoyevsky, and even Bertolt Brecht. An- 
other was excited by the study of tragedy through Oedipus Rex, 
Macbeth, Jiide the Obscure, ?iTiA LB. Even a chronological unit 
on ^Theological Backgrounds of A Literature*' seemed 

to one observer to possess real merit. Sucfi moments of impact 
are possible within any overall pattern of organization, though 
evasion of literary study, of contact with individual texts, of di- 
rect experience in literature was observed more frequently in 
classes oriented deliberately around historical or biographical 
matters. 

Few new sequential patterns for organizing litSaiy study 
were uncovered. The patterns familiar to most American teach- 
ers were common in these schools— thematic or typological study 
in grades liine and ten, American literature in grade eleven, 
English literature or world literature in grade twelve. Variations 
on this pattern saw some schools moving worid literature to grade 
ten, or perhaps American to that level followed by a year of 
British and finally of worid literature, but such tamperings with 
familiar categories and sequences had not resulted in demonstra- 
bly more effective programs. The study of American literature 
seems likely to continue almost everywhere at the junior level, 
albeit with somewhat more emphasis on twentieth-century writers. 

What radical changes are occurring in these schools are 
found primarily at the senior level, where observers found several 
elective courses open to students: English literature, modem liter- 
ature, worid literature, humanities, sometimes even special 
courses in Shakespeare and the drama, in the noVfel, or in great 
books. Advanced courses oriented around the individual textand 
close analytical study are being introduced in a few locations and 
not infrequently provided the context for some of the most excit- 
ing teaching noted by project observers. When taught by an in- 
structor skilled in techniques of class discussion and Socratic 
questioning, such courses can lead students to some of their most 
satisfying experiences with literature. Conversely, courses which 
are conceived on historical or cultural bases, or courses primarily 
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concerned with themes and ideas or biographical material, even 
courses which are concerned with literary genres or modes, appear 
sometimes to pursue ideas and understandings literature, 
rather than the experience of literature itself . Reports from class- 
room observation make clear that exciting teaching of literature, 
although possib^ within any one of these frameworks,, occurs 
more frequently when classes are organized so that the study of 
the emotional, intellectual, and artistic demands of the text re- 
main central. ^ 

World literature poses a problem. The sampling of literary 
selections characteristic of many geographically oriented pro- 
grams-^a brief exposure to Nordic myth, Japanese haiku, Con- 
fucianism, excerpts from the Bhagavad-Gita, a Russian short 
story or a French essay — offer a potpourri which can be as much 
criticized for neglect of literary values as traditional courses in 
the history of English literature have been. However, some of the 
better humanities programs offer hope for improvement: a Greek 
play is studied as part of an extensive interdisciplinary concern 
with classic thought ; Tristan and Iseult, and perhaps even some of 
iChaucer's tales, might represent literature of the medieval period. 
Less often wedded to the coverage of all periods or countries, 
such courses at their best provide concentrated attention on 
important contributions in literature, art, and music during par- 
ticular epochs. Although often criticized by observers for attempt- 
ing to cover too much too rapidly, they nevertheless often provide 
at least some carefully guided study of complete individual texts.^ 

Tn all such programs, as in the more traditional offerings in 
world literature, the selection of literature in translation poses 
a special problem. Modem paperback publishing has made 
available many major works in translations that perhaps should 
\ojig since have been forgotten, but teachers, of English have 
at present few resources to help evaluate a given text. Espe- 
ciaUy because some publishers seek the most inexpensive trans- 
lations available, many nineteenth and early twentieth-century 

^ For further comment on humanities programs, see the discussion' of 
experimental programs in Chapter 12. 
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texts now in the public domain are being used in the schools. 
Although^^ertain of these eafJer translations are worthwhile, 
others aliiiost seem to stand between the contemporary reader 
and the originar work.. The question of how much literature 
in-transla'tion to introduce is another which the profession has 
yet to resolve. Many, including the directors of this project, 
believe that our fundamental duty is less to coverage of any 
particular body of literature than to teaching young people what 
literature is and how to read it. Powerful national groups such as 
the English advisory committee of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association have taken a stand against any courses on lit- 
erature in translation;'' the Commission on English* urges cau- 
tion.^ Still the fact remains that few American students, even in 
college, are sufficiently fluenf in another language to read mature 
. literary selections with the ease required for literary experience; 
ah even smaller number are fluent in more than one foreign lan- 
guage. Without sopie -introduction of literature in translation, 
most Americans will thus be denied the aesthetic and intellectual 
pleasures inherent in the works of such authors as Cervantes, 
Boccaccio, Montaigne, Voltaire, Ibsen, Chekhov, Dostoyevsky, 
Goethe, and Schiller, to mention but a few. The.issue seems to be 
not whether such literature should be included in the program, 
but how and when; and the further challenge which the profes- 
sion has yet to meet is that of providing classroom teachers and 
school librarians with help in selecting adequate translations.* 
Except in the case of advanced twelfth grade courses de- 
voted almost exclusively to literary study, the teaching of litera- 
ture, however central, is integrally related to all the other aspects 

2 Report of English Advisory Committee. Proceedings of Annual Con- 
1964)" ' Educational Association. 

v«!iF°r?"??'**'°5 °" English, Freedom and Discipline in English (New 
York, College Entrance Exammation Board. 1965), pp. 48-49 

Fortunately a first attempt is being made by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which. durmg 1966 published a Teacher's Guide to 
World Literature for the High School, edited by Robert O'Neal. Fof much 
of the past two decades. Charlton Laird, assisted by numerous scholars 
has been preparing a compendious encyclopedia of literature in transla- 
tion which ultimately will provide teachers with a major resource tool. 
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of the English program. Teachers do not always achieve the de- 
sired integration of all components of English, but they seldom 
attempt to teach these components separately. Of clear, exception 
are a few experimental programs, especially those with modular 
scheduling, which separate periods of literary study from those in 
which other English content is taught. These innovations are dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter 12. 

Selection of Literary Material »> 

The quality of the literature taught to college bound stu- 
dents is generally as commendable as the selections used with 
general students and slow learners are^questionable. To summar- 
ize briefly, in programs cited for outstanding teaching of lit- 
erature, books were plentifully available, anthologies vvere 
supplemented by sets of longer works, seminar discussion was en- 
hanced by the use of group sets, and classroom book collections 
were much in evidence. 

The literature anthology continues to be widely used, but it 
is introduced largely to provide a common core of readings and 
is supplemented by other texts. Thus, among frequently observed 
practices the use of anthologies ranked first, multiple sets of 
books fourth, and classroom book collections eighth. Indeed, the 
availability of many texts is clearly a distinguishing characteristic 
of outstanding programs for teaching literature. The following 
report, if not typical of the majority of schools, is a good descrip- 
tion of the better: o 

The school library has 40,000 to 50,000 volumes. It is centrally 
located, and there are reading rooms that are really comfortable 
* and quiet. More important; each classroom has perhaps two or 
three hundred books and referaice works available to students who 
wish to take them, and innumerable sets (i.e., twelve to fifteen 
copies) of books are available to teachers on a mementos notice. If 
a teacher decides to use a particular poem, for example, he has 
only to pick up twelve copies of the Oxiord Anthology, or what- 
ever, from the department room, take them to class, and provide 
' every student with a text for that^^class session. Other books are 
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available through an excellent bookstore right on the edge of the 
campus not 100 yards from the instructional building, and students 
may be required to buy whatever paperbacks the instructor sees 
fit to order. ^ 

Recognition of the significance of an ample supply of supplemen- 
tary books and individual titles led two conferences of high 
school department chairmen to recommend libraries of 500 ap- 
propriate titles in every English classroom,^ 

The increasing availability of paperback books clearly pro- 
vides teachers in successful literature programs with an adequate 
supply of texts at reasonable cost. Project observers, especially 
those from colleges, .were quick to note the sul)stantial benefits 
that accrue when students can purchase their own texts: "The use 
of paperbound books . . , permits students to mark in their 
texts, as they absolutely must do for any kind of stylistic analysis 
or close reading. I saw one class which noted all the imagery in a 
chapter of The Red Badge of Courage, and the discussion was 
better than anything I have seen anywhere else." It was clear.that 
whenever teachers ignoredluch resources arid relied excessively 
on the anthologies, called by one observer "thin, undernourished, 
oversimplified,, and frequently puerile,'' the teaching of literature 
suffered. 

The schools in the National Study varied considerably in the 
titles taught to all students. Only two works, Macbeth and Julius 
Caesar, were.required of college preparatory classes in more than 
half of the schools; Hamlet, Silas Marner, The Scarlet Lettet, 
A Tale of Tw;o Cities, and The Return of the Native were re- 
quired in at least 40 percent; and Huckleberry Finn, The Red 
Badge of Courage, Moby Dick, and Our Town were required in 
over one fourth of the schools. In this respect findings do not 
differ substantially from those of Anderson ^ two years before, 

5 James R. Squire, Roger K. Applebce, Robert J. Lacampagne, High 
School Departments of English: Their Organization, Administration, and 
Supervision (Champaign, 111., National Council of Teachers of English, 
1965), p. 13. * 

® Scarvia Anderson, Between the Grimms and the Group: Literature 
lo^T^'''^^'^ ^'^^ 5c/io<?/j (Princeton, N.J., Educational Testing Service, 
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although the quality of the selections may be somewhat better 
than those noted in the earlier random survey of the nation's 
schools. The schools in the Study appear in general/too, to be 
slightly less prescriptive than schools nationally; and they seem 
to have been at least a bit more responsive to the virtually unani- 
mous recommendations of scholars and teaching specialists that 
Silas Marner — required in over three quarters of the schools 
^nationally — be dropped in favor of better literature J 

Recognizing the importance of a positive response to litera- 
ture if interest and enthusiasm are to be;sustained in the class- 
roomi the project staff asked advanced twelfth grade students to 
list significant authors or works which they had read in or out of 
school and to list titles which they would like to see added to the 
English program. The summary of their responses, given in Table 
8, makes two points obvious: ( 1 ) students by and large judge 
contemporary works as most significant, and (2) they do not 
find significant many of those works required of all college pre- 
paratory classes. Surely no teacher should accept unequivocally 
the reding preferences of students and not all great literature 
elicits an immediately favorable response from readers, but even 
so most programs seem to have failed to strike a reasonable bal- 
ance between student preference and teacher prescription. One 
must question the perpetuation of certain tides in the literary 
canon of the high school — titles which elicit a favorable response 
from only an insignificant number of students — ^when there are so 
many other great works that could be taught! 

Shakespeare was listed by these students as the most signifi- 
cant author they had read, an especially interesting choice in view 
of the fact that Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet are the 
three works most frequently required in these schools. Yet it is 
startling to note that of the eleven titles found most significant 
by these students only twenty-five schools require any one for 
college preparatory classes. The Crapes of Wrath, for example, is 
fourth on tht list of significant books, Steinbeck second only to 
Shakespeare among significant authors, yet neither this nor any 

^ More complete results on this and other aspects of reading in the 
schools are included in Appendix D* 
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Other of his books is required in more than a few schools. It is 
thus not surprising to find that, even while acknowledging the 
value of their programs in literature, students recommend 
changes, more frequently for this than for any other aspect of 
English instruction except the teaching of composition. Inevit- 
ably, they called for the inclusion of more contemporary works, 
books like those suggested on their questionnaires and reported 
in Table 8. 

That teachers are definitely aware of this problem was in- 
dicated by responses during group interviews eo a question on 
the need to achieve a balance between contemporary and stand* 
ard selections in the literature pi'ogram. Time and again faculties 
^lit, one third advocating more contemporary materials, an 
equally large group defending traditional selections, and at least 
some maintaining that a satisfactory balance had already been 
achieved. With few exceptions, the decisions concerning inclusion 
and exclusion approach a crisis with three titles — Lord of the 
Flies, The Catcher in the Rye, and To Kill a AfocifcmgWrrf— titles 
with unique appeal to adolescents but with elements some teach- 
ers and parents find objectionable. The exaggerated concern with 
these titles, however understandable, too often clouds the real is- 
sue, the issue not of failing to teach two or three specific titles, 
but of the deliberate de-emphasis of major twentieth century 
American fiction. Schools reluctant to place Controversial titles 
on formal lists of required books seem to be throwing the re- 
sponsibility on to the individua^ teacher (for interviews and class- 
room observation did suggest that these books are taught more 
frequently than required lists would indicate), and one must ask 
what great virtue there is in such timidity. 

If most schools have not structured a commendable pro- 
gram for teaching contemporary literature, the quality of the 
reading presented to advanced, honors, and upper track students 
—the "upper 50 percent* —was generally praised. Unfortunately, 
the majority of these schools are engaged in a two-track, three- 
track, five-track, or — in one case — an eleven-track system of 
instruction in English, and comparable literary content in pro- 
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grams for slow, general, or terminal students is almost nonexist- 
ent. Trti{>, classroom observers reported that approximately 40 
percent oi the instruction in such classes emphasizes "literature,*" 
but literature here too frequently referred to selections of non- 
imaginative sorts — ^articles in^)ecial readers or special kits, 
factual materials selected for ^high reader interest,'' or rewritten 
classks. 

The 4iagnitude of the problem is suggested by the appalling 
discovery that 74.4 percent of teachers agree with the statement 
that ""Novels and pli^ adapted to suit the abilities of slower 
students are essential to a good English program because they 
afford these stucfents an acquaintance with the best in literature." 
Only 16.1 perdent disagreed. Although the desperation of many 
teachers to locate materials suitable to the needs of their students 
is understandable, they mistake the nature of literature itself and 
the purpose of programs in literature if they confuse the shell of 
Gulliver's Travels, rewritten as it must be for slow readers, with 
the work of art itself. Although certain books will admit a judi- 
cious cutting for classroom presentation, in the majority the very 
unity of content and form, the essence of art, is attacked through 
such processes. Widespread use of adapted titles thus represents 
an evasion of literature more dishonest if not more pernicious 
than exaggerated concern with historical or social factors. 

Despite the support which many teachers indicate for 
adapted revisions of major works, observers found that such 
materials are less widely used than materials of no literary value 
at all in classes for slow or terminal students. What concerned 
observers most was the absence of thought and planning, of ex- 
citement and interest, displayed by both students and teachers 
when faced with the impoverished and inadequate reading fare 
provided for such classes. Even slow and average students can 
read with deep emotional and intellectual commitment, 4md ma- 
terials are available to which they will respond. In one portion of 
this Study, some 1,617 students in tenth grade terminal classes 
were asked on a questionnaire to identify books which had 
provided ""personally significant"" reading experiences. Their re- 
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sponses are reported in Table 9. Even allowing for those indt* 
viduals who might list A Tate of Two Cities or Dwid CopperfieU 
because they are the only titles they can remember, the list is 
singularly helpful in identif^ng a considerable number of books 
of good quality to which noncollege bound students can and do 
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18 


The Story of My Ure» 


The t%iy American 


15 


Helen Keller 6 


The Good Earth 


12 


WettSideStory 6 


iCon-T9d 


12 


WhiteFaac 6 


The Old Man and the Sea 


12 


AnInudFarm 5 


OldY^ 


12 




DividCbpperrieid 


11 


Death Be Not Piroud 5 


mo9 


11 


Ethan Frome 5 


SdasMamer 


U 


Good^,Mr*Chipe 5 


Black Like Me 


9 


iuliueCiem 5 




9 


LoelHoriion 5 


AlKQMietonthe 




MicfceyMantle 5 


Wettem Front 


8 


Mrt.Mlke 5 


TheLonftttDay 


8 


N^tFi^t 5 


Mutiny on the Bounty 


8 


On the Beach 5 


Twenty Thousand L^|ues 




TheRaft 5 


under the Sea 


8^ 


The Rile and i'all of the 


The Adventures of 




ThIrdReich 5 


Huckleherry Finn 


7 


Run Silent, Run Deep 5 
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icspocd. Programs which encourage the reading of books like 
Cone with the Wind, The Pearl To Kill a Mockingbird, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, and The Yearling are far more likely to 
develop good raiding habits than are programs which concen- 
trate on exercises invol\^ng articles on travel exploits or techno- 
logical advances, or twenty-nihe-page versions of major classics. 

Not all programs for terminal students underemphasize the 
teadiing of literature. In one interesting city school, students 
were reading in class ten different titles, all in paperback. These 
were books such as The Raft, Mutiny on the Bounty, and The 
Call of the Wild—^otks of good quality yet suitable for adoles- 
cent readers with academic limiutions. Each student read two or 
three books as he found time, and the teacher organized small 
discus^on groups with which she met (while other students were 
reading) to pro^de needed instruction. Indeed, many of the 
classes which seemed to be providing nonodlege bound students* 
with worthwhile experiences in literature were also classes which 
permitted the students some choice in reading. Those which 
failed tended to err along one fundamental dimension: teachers 
forgot their basic obligation to select imaginative literature of 
quality which could have meaning for their students. 

AppKMckcf to Lftentiiie 

Teachers rely on various approaches to teaching literature, 
but only a minority— ^rhaps not more than one fourth-provide 
any analytical study of individual texts. More often than not, ob- 
servers found the hours of literary study devoted to formal or 
informal talks by teacher or student on the age or period in which 
a work was written, on the writer himself, on the literary genre 
as an abstraction to be perceived in and for itself without refer- 
ence to text, or on'isolated facts extracted from the selection. 
Students were asked not to examine passages and incidents to 
determine how a specific image or episode contributes to the 
author's unified effect, but rather to accept blandly the theme or 
idea emerging /Vom the woric (or almost as frequently from the 
teacher's comments on the work) and to apply it to "everyday 
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life,** to "iheir own experience," or to other reading. Attempts to 
relate the reading to experiences which ^have meaning to the 
reader are c(nnmendable, of coune, but not at the expense of un- 
derstanding what the author has to say or how he says it. In too 
majiy classrooms^ stud^ts (Gscuss iii vague and uncertain terms 
concepts which they wduld be sorely prised to find for them- 
selves in any work they had read. 

Other evasions o^ literary study were frequently reported. 
Some teachers rely heavily on assigning a series of questions 
(sometimes their own but more often from the anthology) and 
ask students to devote class time to writing the answei^. When 
followed by appropriate class discussion, such questions can 
direct attention to important interna! aspects of any literary work, 
but too often the written answers marked the end, rather than the 
begiiming, of literary analysis. Mimeographed study guides, out- 
lines of plot structure, emphasis on approved definitions of liter- 
ary terms without'concrete rrferents in the works read, talks by 
the teacher on dates and places — these practices fill too many 
class hours. "Patterns of teaching literature by study guide ques- 
tions, handouts of secondary materials, and lectures can tend to 
discourage ... a pupil's experience with literature,'' reported 
one disheartened project observer. "Surely such approaches train 
the mind and offer a disciplined^ intellectualized experience. But 
I fear many pupils then look on novels as case histories. How 
much do they read for the enjoyment of reading?" 

At its best, the teaching of literature will help readers bring 
to bear on a literary text all of their critical awareness and dis- 
cernment, their powers of perception, their values, their emo- 
tional and intellectual commitments. It involves teaching the 
students how to read literature as much as teaching about an 
individual text. Here indeed may be one of the difficulties in 
schools today: too many teachers seem to think that the ultimate 
end of instruction in liteiature is knowledge of and about Mac- 
beth or Silas Mamer, rather than refinement of the processes of 
learning to read Macbeth or Silas Mamer with insight and dis- 
crimination. Where analytical reading of literature is taught 
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consciously as a process, observers encountered some of the most 
exciting classrooms. In one school, for example, ''classes in Ham- 
let ot Macbeth AtsX mih the play line by line, scene by scene, 
and concern themselves with such que^ons as the nature of the 
imageiy. its relation to the theme, its total effect; the varieties of 
means 1^ which Shakespeare characterizes bis peo[de; the con* 
trasts between scene and scene, act and act; structure in the 
play, etc." 

Analytical teaching of this kind is unusual, particularly 
when it permeates the instruction of an entire facul^, yet in a 
selected few institutions it dominates the entire program. When 
this haj^pens, students seem not rnly to enjoy their reading more 
but also to respond more emotionally and with greater sophistica- 
tion to the literature itself. Although observers did occasionally 
find "bloodless** exercises in Uie close reading of a work which 
were completely removed from literature, life, or anything of 
meaning to students, they reported far more frequendy diat 
teaching approaches focused on central dimensions of the literary 
work also ultimately led students to see the relationship of the 
woric to life itself— but to sec diis in sophisticated and significant 
ways. At one 5'*hooI, for example, obvious differences were re- 
ported in the approaches to close reading used at different levels, 
yet the ultimate effect of such teaching of literature is clearly 
s^parent: 

Teachers regard themselves as discussion leaders, or leaders of a 
Socratic dialogue in which students bear the largest part. At the 
lower levels, the discussion verg^ on recitation, with students 
going over the details of the plot and characterization, but by the 
last two years, students arc able to discuss a novel at a very so- 
phisticated level indeed. Because there arc no final examinations or, 
I believe, factual quizzes, students do not make marginal notes— 
the^most helpful form of note-taking, I believe— but the majority 
are so busy trying to comprehend the work through discussion 
that they do not simply take down what is said, verbatim. They are 
willing to challenge not only each other, but the teachers, and the 
result is the most stimulating series of classes I have ever vi^ted. 
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That programs of teaching emphasizing the processes of 
close reading offer a particularly intelligent way of introducing 
sequence into literary studies is suggested also in the following 
report: 

Whether teachers are instructed in this "method"" or not I do not 
know, but they all conduct their classes in the same relaxed, 
Socratic way. Students have had a reading assignment^ usually 
an entire work. They come to class with the book, and the teacher 
begins by asking a question about the text: "Here in this story 
by Dylan Thomas and in this one we have two opening sentences, 
the one about 40 words long, the, other about 180 words long. 
How do you account for the difference?" After a number of 
comments that gradually range back and forth^'throu^out other 
elements of each story, including symbols, details of characteriza- 
tion, and tone, it becomes apparent that the entire class discussion 
is devoted to the question of style in literature; and the students, 
at the end of the hour, have come to realize that style is a com- 
plex thing involving a great many elements besides the mere ar- 
rangement of words. It may well be that another teacher in the 
following year will also have something to say about style, but 
there will not be duplication of effort in the usual sense because the 
disctission is new: it will be on a higher, or at least different, 
level in other class, and new elements will enter into it. 

This, then, is a model analytical approach: text available; 
careful sequences of questions in discussion proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from words to images, from incidents to 
episodes, from simple constructs to broad ideas and themes, from 
the obvious elements of plot and characterization to the intended 
meanings, style, structure, and author's purpose; and finally a 
consideration of the relationship of the text to other writings, to 
human experience, and to aesthetic and ethical problems. The 
slant and depth of the teacher's questions will depend upon the 
ability and maturity of the class, but what does seem important is 
that young readers learn to understand this approach and to 
adopt it as their own. 

If teachers have been educated in such processes themselves. 
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as their comments as well as the data on their preparation pre- 
sented in Chapter 3 indicate they have, why is close reading seen 
so seldom in the classroom? One problem is clearly in the way in 
which time is spent. As Chapter 2 indicated, little more than one 
fifth of all class time is devoted to planned discussion involving 
students and teachers, the heart of any approach to literature. 

Another problem is that the ability to ask questions which 
will generate discussion and lead ultimately to a generalization is 
a skill which few teachers seem to possess. More frequently than 
not, observers described teachers whose questions were self- 
defeating, curtailed discussion and interest, and as often as not 
generated so little response that the teacher was forced to answer 
them himself. Clearly these teachers need help with techniques 
for leading classroom discussion, yet few of the currently avail- 
able books on the teaching of English seem to recognize this 
need. One can only speculate as to whether existing courses in 
methods of teaching English devote adequate time to such ap- 
proaches, but the Evans survey reports that only 57 percent of 
methods instructors claim to place broad emphasis on conducting 
classroom instruction; 43 percent thus do not.^ At any rate, one 
reason for the inadequate attention devoted to close reading in 
our nation's schools may be that teachers who know about 
-modem analytical methods of literary study do not know how to 
translate this knowledge into useful classroom practice. 

Undoubtedly another factor is the heavy teaching load. 
Even though he may face a class load slightly lighter than that 
reported nationally, a teacher whose preparation time is limited 
on the average to five to eight hours out of a fifty- (or more) hour 
work week is going to be reluctant to adopt an approach which 
without question takes more preliminary work than any other. If 
he wants to examine a literary selection through classroom appli- 
cation of modem analytical methods, the teacher must read, 
study, and ponder the text until he knows it intimately; even if 

® William H. Evans and Michael J. Cardone, Specialized Courses in 
Methods of Teaching English (Champaign, III., National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1964), p. 20. 
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he has taught it before, repeated rereading will be necessary if 
the details of the work are to be sufficiently fresh in his mind. In 
contrast, if he concentrates on facts about the work^ on back- 
ground discussion of author, times, theme, or source^ he may be 
able to rely on his memory and his notes from a previous year. 
Almost without being aware of the choice implicitlytorced upon 
them, teachers may thus be drawn away from the literary ex- 
perience itself by the excessive demands of their schedules. That 
this hypothesis may in part explain the emphases observed in 
literature is suggested by the greater concern with close reading 
and textual criticism found in independent schools where teach- 
ing loads were severely restricted — not because the teachers in 
independent schools were Better qualified than teachers in public 
or Catholic institutions, but because these teachers frequently 
met with no more than four classes of twelve or fourteen stu- 
dents each, classroom instruction in literature seemed to reflect 
more careful preparation, more attention to the text itself. The 
discovery that sustained attention to close reading may be possi- 
ble only when teaching loads are reduced to permit adequate 
preparation seems to the directors to be one of the most impor- 
tant findings emerging from this Study. 

How extensively do teabhers vary classroom approaches in 
teaching works of different kinds? Because most teachers were 
observed only once or twice during a school visit, direct evidence 
was not readily available. However, in the group interviews 
with advanced twelfth grade classes, students were asked to de- 
scribe normal procedures when a novel, a play, or a poem was 
studied in the classroom. From their responses it was clear that 
"discussion" is the most common approach to works of literature, 
although the varying interpretations which teachers seem to place 
upon this approach have already been noted. Yet only 43 percent 
of the classes mentioned discussion with respect to reading novels, 
26 percent with respect to plays (for both it ranks as the major 
technique), and only 15 percent for poetry, where it ranks after 
both the study of theme and explication or analysis. Similarly, it 
was comforting to find that explication was mentioned more 
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frequently than any other approach to poetry, disconcerting to 
discover that it was mentioned specifically by only 28 percent 
of the classes. This only substantiates other data indicating that 
close reading is not nearly so widespread as journal articles would 
lead one to believe, and that, when it does occur, it is more 
likely to be used with short works like poems than with passages 
from novels or plays. . 

Reports from students corroborate, also, the observation 
that schools devote insufficient attention to oral interpretation of 
literature. Oral approaches may be relatively unimportant in the 
study of a novel, but when, with respect to poetiy, only twelve 
classes mention reading aloud, seven report listening to record- 
ings, and three single out oral interpretation, a considerable ques- 
tion arises as to whether contemporary school programs are re- 
lating sound to sense. Even more startling is the observation that 
in only 20 percent of the classes is oral reading an integral part 
of the study of a play; whether young readers can learn to view 
the drama as theatre in any other way is debatable. 

One can also regret that, with the exception of an occa- 
sional classroom test on analysis, writing was only infrequently 
noted by students as a part of their study of literature. Although 
teachers do seem to believe that some writing should be related 
to literary study, 60 percent disagree with the statement that 
'^Virtually all student writing should grow out of the literature 
read and discussed by the class." Only 29 percent agree. On the 
other hand, many of the writing assignments which "grow out 
of literature" are as superficial and questionable as the following 
topics one teacher presented to tenth graders reading Silas 
Marner: "I Walked with Eppie," **William Dane Confesses,** **I 
Was Eppie's Friend but I Didn*t Get into the Novel." However 
such assignments may develop the individual's writing ability, 
it is questionable whether they contribute much to his under- 
standing of literature. Other teachers, however, were very suc- 
cessful in directing attention to important aspects of a work 
through assignments involving the analysis and explication of a 
poem or short prose passage. In honors classes especially, the 
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impact of advanced placement tests concerned with the analytical 
study of a particular poem or passage is apparent throughout the 
country; unfortunately, few teachers seem to attempt such an- 
alysis with less difficult selections in general classes. Nor do most 
teachers attempt to relate assignments in imaginative writing to 
literary study, though a nOmber of students insisted that not 
until they actually learned to write a poem did they understand 
what poetry was. The experience of adopting the style of Ring 
Lardner, <rf parodying Tennyson, or of placing a character from 
Shakespeare or Chaucer into a new setting can develop in young 
readers fresh insights into literature, as an occasional observer 
report would indicate, but too few teachers successfully integrate 
such imaginative writing into the program of literary studies. 

Guided and Independent Reading 

Of major importance in any program in literature is the 
amount and kinds of reading which the students will do on their 
own, whether outside the classroom or in class as part of a formal 
individual reading program. To gather information on this di- 
mension of the academic program, a special reading question- 
naire was designed to supplement the reports of teachers and 
observers. A total of 13,291 usable questionnaires were pro- 
cessed, divided almost equally between boys and giris and among 
the three upper high school grades. Almost two thirds of the stu- 
dents responding, however, considered themselves enrolled in an 
academic course, and 77 percent indicated they planned to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. Though percentages 
were considerably higher than school records would indicate, 
they demonstrate the climate of opinion in the schools. 

What did the questionnaire suggest about the reading habits 
of these students? First, they indicated that students in Study 
schools devote a substantial portion of their time to personal as 
well as required readings; the mode for both was three to five 
hours per week, which did not vary substantially with sex or 
grade. As might be expected, the admitted terminal students 
reported somewhat less personal reading than their peers plan- 
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ning to go on to college, but they do spend almost as much time 
on homework as the other group. The devotion of students 
in these schools to reading became even more apparent when 
advanced twelfth grade students were asked to rank their involve- 
ment in seven typical out-of-schpdl acti>aties. Studying or read- 
ing was ranked first by 2,265 of the 2,317 students responding, 
far ahead of school clubs, television, home employment, outside 
clubs, athletics, or outside employment* 

Data from the reading questionnaires also suggested that 
there are very real differences in reading preferences, differences 
influenced by sex, grade level, and ambition, which any school 
must consider in attempting to guide and influence the personal 
reading of students. When asked to indicate which of twelve 
kinds of books they most enjoyed reading, the students responded 
much as had the populations of most earlier studies^ of the read- 
ing interests of adolescents. The results indicate, for example, 
that interest in detective and sports stories declines from the 
tenth to the twelfth grade, while interest in both poetry and cur- 
rent events rises. Boys tend to be more interested in adventure, 
science, history, and sports, while girls enjoy mystery, romance, 
and biography. The data were also analyzed according to how 
the students indicated they wished to be remembered after leav- 
ing the school, and some other interesting patterns emerged. 
Those who wished to be remembered as brilliant students tend to 
choose humor, biography, and adventure stories; the would-be 
athletes prefer sports, adventure, and war stories. Those seeking 
popularity choose humor, romance, and mystery; and finally 
those who wish to be remembered as leaders in activities choose 
humor, romance, and biography. The differences found in this 
and other studies are sufficiently pronounced to suggest real dif- 
ferences in the interests and values underlying the choices made. 

The questionnaire administered to advanced twelfth grade 
students was also used to investigate the criteria which students 
apply when they are selecting books. As Figure 10 indicates, stu- 

» George Norvell, What Boys and Girls Ukc to Read (Norristown, 
N.J.. Silver Burdett Co.. 1958). 
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dents in Study schools rely heavily on the recommendations and 
book lists provided by their teachers and their schools.*® Guided 
reading programs, certainly one factor contributing to this re- 
liance, sufficiently impressed observers to be rated ninth among 
distinguishing features of outstanding English programs. As one 
observer wrote about a program in a relatively small southern 
community: "Each English class has one reading period per week 
when the students read, fill in reports, or discuss their reading 
with teachers. Classroom libraries augment the school library — 
some rooms having as many as 200 or 300 titles including 
Camus, Freud, Joyce, Mann, etc. Almost everybod) in this 
school is reading a book. Moreover, teachers know the books 
and talk about them intelligently.*' Indeed, immediate access to 
books which students will be reading is characteristic of the 
better of these programs; and their provision for extensive class- 
room book collections and reading time is one of the more prom- 
ising innovations in secondary English. Having such collections 
available seemed not only an excellent basis for developing a 
program of guided personal reading, but also an indication that 
school and teacher viewed such programs as important. Thus it 
is discouraging to note that classroom book collections were 
found in great frequency by only 28 observers, in contrast to the 
125 reports indicating such collections were infrequently or 
never seen. 

Teachers did utilize other ways of organizing guided read- 
ing programs. In a few schools, for example, three-year lists of 
required out-of-class reading were intended to ensure that gradu- 
ates would be acquainted with certain major works not studied 
in class. The responses of students show that such lists are a 
major factor in their reading choices, but the success of this 
practice varies with class time expended on reading and with the 
amount of teacher direction. Where completion of the reading 
culminated in class discussion or in the writing of a long essay 

^^Iht relatively slight importance reported for school libraries* as well 
as other data which emerged on their use, seemed of such significance 
that Chapter 10 of this report is devoted entirely to a discussion of this 
aspect of the findings of the National Study. 
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about the works, students seem more likely to regard such assign- 
ments seriously. In several schools* summer reading assignments 
were reported as particulariy beneficial; selected works are as- 
signed during the spring— for example* The Odyssey: Cry, the 
Beloved Country; and The Pearl— read during the summer re- 
cess* and discussed during the opening weeks of the fall semester. 
Similariy* some classes study a single work of fiction like The 
Secret Sharer while individuals read from a list of related woiics 
—How Green Was My Valley, Les Misirables. and others. This 
approach provides an opportunity for contrastive analysis and 
clearly relates individual reading to the assigned intensive read- 
ing program. 

Wide reading carefully related to continuing classroom 
work* then* does seem to be characteristic of outstanding pro- 
grams of English. An increasing number of schools provide 
hours for reading within the regular class schedule; the most 
successful teachers use such time for conferences with individuals 
and groups. According to twelfth grade students* most reporting 
on individual reading is provided through written book reviews* 
only a few of which were described by observers as the routine 
written assignment long associated with such chores (""Write one 
paragraph on character* one on plot* one on most interesting 
incident*'' etc.). Criticism of such assignments has apparently 
had some effect. More frequently* students were asked to de- 
velop some central idea about the books they had read. Oral 
book reports are still reported frequent in 40 percent of the 
schools; indeed* observers saw and questioned more than a few 
of such presentations. But the students interviewed also recalled 
more exciting moments when they reported on their personal 
reading: classroom discussions led by the teacher* panel discus- 
sions on books and topics* small group book discussions* written 
comparisons* dramatic presentation of characters. The list is 
almost as long as the numbers and ingenuity of English teachers 
themselves. 

Some supplementary studies of selected schools also indi- 
cated the effect of certain classroom procedures on students' per- 
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sonal reading. It was found, for example, that when the English 
teacher urges students to use public or school libraries, , the use 
of these libraries increases only slightly, while more dramatic 
increases (7 percent, according to student reports) occur in the 
reading of paperbacks when they are recommended. Descriptive 
material supplied by project observers suggests that these in* 
creases are far larger in schools which have paperback book- 
stores, whether organized by the librarian, business department, 
student council, or English department One comparatively new 
school with approximately 1,500 students reported selling 27,000 
individual paperbacks during a five*month period from Sep- 
tember to January. (There is reason to believe that the excep- 
tionally high total was partly influenced by the inadequacy of the 
library collection, but the figure seems remarkable under any 
circumstances.) 

The investigators can report no evidence, however, to indi- 
cate that the use of classroom libraries increases student reading. 
When practices in ten schools in whkh a high percentage of 
teachers reported classroom libraries to be essential were com- 
pared with practices in ten in which teachers reported single 
anthology texts to be basic, no significant differences were found 
in the amount of time students allot either for homework or for 
personal reading, and differences in reading preferences were 
slight and insignificant If there was any notable difference, it 
was that students in classes using a single antholo^ expressed 
interest in a greater variety of reading topics, perhaps to satisfy 
a personal demand not answered by the restrictive instructional 
program. What such collections do accomplish is to provide the 
teacher with a significant means of guiding personal reading, as 
well as to furnish a valuable and immediate source of books for 
reference and amplification during class discussions of literature. 

In one important area, however, the investigators did dis- 
cover important, albeit inconclusive, evidence of the impact of 
instructional emphases on personal reading. The questionnaire 
administered to teachers asked them to indicate whether they be- 
lieved the literature program or the composition program to be 
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primarily responsible for the successful preparation of outstand- 
ing students in English. Their responses were then correlated 
with the reading habits of students from their schools. Surpris* 
ingly, in schools rated high in composition, results indicated an 
increase of 7 or 8 percent in the amount of time students de- 
voted to both personal and required reading. This finding might 
well serve as the basis for a separate study. To the project staff 
members, the explanation seemed to lie in the greater emphasis 
on formulation and communication of ideas in succet^ul com* 
position programs. Forced to seek and evaluate ideas so thai they 
might strengthen their own writing, students read widely* In 
many of the programs rated high in literature by teachers (not 
necessarily by project observers who frequently based their as- 
sessments on different criteria), ^ rigorous pro^rant often re- 
stricted to a single series of texts may sometimes fail to generate 
such interest in the independent discovery of ideas. In others, 
requirements are so demanding that students have lUtle time to 
pursi^e their own reading choices. 

The critical discovery is that, where attempts are made to 
provide worthwhile literature for adolescents, students do read. 
Again and again, observers contrasted the obvious amount of 
reading under way in schools with classroom book collections, 
good libraries, and paperback book stores with the paucity of 
such reading in schools which had given little thoughi to provid- 
ing a good supply of worthwhile books. Even with the present 
diversity, students in these schrols report that they read an aver- 
age of eight books a month, al -jcit many titles come from sources 
outside the school. (See Chaj>ter 10*) It seems likely, however, 
that both the quality and thi magnitude of the reading for most 
adolescents can be substantially increased by a conscious effort 
on the part of teachers and schools. . 

Summaiy 

Literary study does receive attention in these schools, for 
an average of 52 percent of class time emphasizes this aspect of 
English. In certain schools and with certain classes, the teaching 
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of litciaturc is particulariy distinguished. Programs vary consid- 
erably in the quality of the books taught, in the ways of orga- 
nizing instruction, and in many of the approaches to teaching. 
More important than any particular pattern of organization 
seems to be the. extent to which the program provicfos for the 
careful study and close reading of individual texts and supports 
this close reading with a broadly based program of guided indi- 
vidual reading. Classroom libraries seem almost indispensable in 
providing access to worthwhile reading selections. Exciting ex- 
amples of analysis and discussion weve reported from schools in 
all sections of the country, but even more widespread was con- 
fusion about the nature of close reading and about how to trans- 
late into classroom practice knowledge of the critical reading of 
literature acquired in college courses. 

In many of these schools, teachers have achieved consider- 
able success in teaching literature. As one teacher explained, 
""Fundamental to the teaching of literature is a teacher and a 
book. That is the way we approach literatt^re here." And the 
observer agreed: "The four teachers all said to ihdr classes, in 
effect, *Look, we are all questk>ning the huraan condition. This 
book or play~Afar6rt/r, The Scarlet Letter, lord of the Flies^ 
may tell us something about the human condition.* These teach- 
ers expect their students to have adult motivatk>ns. There was no 
talking down and no phony talking up. They shared their stu- 
dents* wonder and helped each other eliminate their mutual 
ignorance. Thq^ looked at language and style and structure as 
well as theme and idea. The meaning of the book grew into 
something he had not seen before for everyone^ teacher or stu- 
dent.** This surely is the teaching of literature at its best. 



CHAPTER 6 



The Teaching of 
Composition 



Certainly the component of English which is the most elusive and 
difficult to assess is the teaching of composition, and observers 
faced many problems in trying to characterize individual pro-, 
grams. Although corrected class sets of papers were usually made 
available to visitors during their one- or two-day stay, and al- 
though these papers were solicited with the understanding that 
they would be typical efforts of students, there is reason to 
believe that in a number of instances the papers had been hand- 
picked to show both students and teachers to their best advan- 
tage. Observers were also hampered by limitations of time and^ 
could not always read all of - the papers at hand. Nevertheless, 
these papers, supplemented by interviews with students and teach- 
ers, afforded direct knowledge about the program; indirect data 
concerning the frequency of writing and the emphasis and point 
of view in writing instruction came from questionnaires^ 

The most discouraging conclusion which the project staff 
reached concerning instruction in writing is that there is simply 
very little of it. On the basis of classroom observation, teachers 
at all levels in all schools combined spent only 15.7 percent of 
their class time emphasizing composition. There was slight varia- 
tion among grade levels and even less between those groups con- 
sidered terminal and those labeled college preparatory, but the 
relatively small incidence of teaching dir<xteJ to writing im- 
provement came as a surprise to observers. Moreover, the bulk 
of the instruction during the 15.7 percent of total class time 
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devoted to writing was instruction after the fact — after papers 
had been written. 

The orimaiy process of writing instruction consists c t hav- 
ing stude ' s write compositions followed by teacher "correction** 
and the subsequent return of compositions — in many cases to be 
read by students and revised. This is a time-honored system that 
will doubtless continue to carry much of the weight of instruc- 
tion, but it is a tenuous chain of action and reaction which, like 
the chain letters of two decades or so ago, can be useful only if 
all links follow in orderiy progression. From the observation of 
project visitors the chain is seldom continuous; and the result 
of these efforts is, at best, a fragmentary approach to the writing 
process. 

Ilie Concctioii and Annotation of Papers 

A sampling of thousands of papers that had presumably 
gone through the complete cycle revealed one third that had not 
been revised in any way, another third with gross errors of spell- 
ing and usage corrected. Only in about 12 percent of the high 
schools had most students revised their writing completely in 
response to teacher "correction.** There was no way to determine 
statistically, of course, how effective this pT%^ was either with 
the minority of jtudents who revised or with the vast majority 
who did not. In spite of the lack of empirical knowledge, how- 
ever, there can be little doubt that those students who are forced 
to think back through their first writing and then rework the 
original into something better must gain in fluency and pre- 
cision.^ 

For most teachers, correcting papers is synonymous with 
teaching writing. To a question posed during the interview with 
entire English departments about the proportion of teaching time 
or emphasis on composition, the most typical response was that 
more time and emphasis on composition were impossible with 
existing class loads. In other words, there was simply not time to 

^Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd-Jones, and Lowell Schoer, Re- 
search in Written Composition (Champaign, III., National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1963), pp. 35-36. 
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correct more papers than were currently being produced. Ac- 
cording to individual questionnaires teachers spend an average 
of nine to twelve hours weekly reading and correcting papers, 
a sizable proportion of time considering their other professional 
obligations. Similarly, students report that they submit an aver- 
age of one theme a week, with able senior students tending to 
write more frequently and tenth grade students somewhat less 
often. It is difficult to imagine how this enormous paper load 
might be increased and still have any significance for either stu- 
dent or teacher. 

The average English teacher in these schools meets about 
130 pupils daily. If he spends as much as 8.6 minutes in annotat- 
ing each theme — the average number of minutes which Dusel 
reported required "to teach writing ^d thinking," ^ then eighteen 
hours weeWy would be required for paper correction alone. 
When it is realized that the average number of pupils per teacher 
nationally is about 150,-^ and that some teachers, even in this 
ipling, are„expected to teach writing to as many as 200 pupils 
in six different classes, it would be irresponsible criticism to as- 
sert they are not doing justice to one of the main elements of 
English instruction. The simple fact is that they cannot. 

One method for reducing the paper load of classroom teach- 
ers is to employ lay readers, a practice being followed in a signifi- 
cant number of high schools across the country/ Among those 
schools participating in the National Study, 20 percent indicated 
that readers were used to one degree or another. In larger dis- 
tricts, they are usually assigned to schools after they have 
satisfied certain requisites, including the successful completion of 
a qualifying examination. In the case of schools in smaller, more 
autonomous districts, readers are employed directly on the basis 

2 William J. Dusel, "Determining an Efficient Teaching Load in En%' 
\hh;' Illinois English Bulletin, 43: 1 (October 1955). 

3 Committee on National Interest, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English (Champaign, 111., National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1961), pp. 98-99. 

< A good discussion of such programs appears in Virginia Burke, The 
Lay Reader Program: Backgrounds and Procedures (Milwaukee, Wise, 
Wisconsin Council of Teachers of English, 1961). 
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of personal contact and previous experience; more often than not 
they are former teachers in the respective schools. 

It would be impractical to assume that outside readers could 
upgrade a school's writing program merely by increasing the fre- 
quency of writing, and, indeed, no direct relationship between 
the frequency or quantity of student writing and the use of read- 
ers was found. What readers can do is relieve the laborious bur- 
den of correction to allow more time for the teaching of writing. 
If classroom teachers must spend ten or more hours a week read- 
ing papers, they have substantially less time to prepare thoughtful 
and purposeful lessons. No doubt this demand has much to do 
with the sometimes superficial marking that observers noticed on 
sets of papers. 

Lay reader programs differ in a number of respects. In 
some, readers always remain behind the scenes, in a few instances 
transacting most of the paper exchange through the mail; in 
others, readers are required to visit classes when writing assign- 
ments are made, or even to hold conferences with students. 
Rarely do readers grade and correct more than a minority of stu- 
dent papers, and usually teachers review grading by sampling a 
number of papers from each set marked by a reader. In some pro- 
grams, notably in the so-called Rutgers Plan,^ graders are as- 
signed to specific teachers and classes— i.e., those classes follow- 
ing the Rutgers plan in other respects. Less structured programs 
allow several teachers to call upon a reader as they require. 

Interviews with students who Have had experience with 
theme readers revealed mixed reactions. Interestingly, some stu- 
dents are delighted with the notion that an "outsider," someone 
who doesn't know them, will read their papers and pass Judgment 
from what they believe to be a more objective point of view. 
Other students prefer the more intimate touch and object to their 
work being read by anyone other than the teacher. It is fair to say 
that» in general, student response to the employment of theme 
readers is negative, but not over\;helmingly so. 

5 Paul Dicdcrich "The Rutgers Plan for Cutting Class Size in Two/' 
English Journal, XLIV (April 1 960) , pp. 229-236, 266. 
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Teachers, too, are as a whole ambivalent in their attitudes 
toward a lay reader program, though, for a sizable portion of the 
teaching community, feelings run veiy high. Ten percent feel lay 
readers are detrimental, 8 percent that Ihey are absolutely essen- 
tial, and the majority that they are of only minor importance. 
During department interviews, the subject of lay readers arose 
with some regularity in response to the question of how depart- 
ments might spend a sum of money added to their department's 
budget, but it was ranked after such items as recordings, over- 
head projectors, supplementary books, and clerical help. It is 
clear that most teachers do not view the establishment of lay 
reader programs with any great urgency; indeed, most are quite 
emphatic in stating that funds would be better spent in reducing 
the number of students per teacher. 

Clearly, lay readers do not provide a panacea for a poor 
writing program, though they can make a good one better, and 
reports from project observers make possible a number of gen- 
eralizations about successful programs. The best enlist the serv- 
ices of very able readers who write well themselves, can recognize 
problems that others may have, and are able to translate their 
analyses into terms which high school students can comprehend. 
Frequently, though not always, such people were themselves 
English teachers. These readers work on a regular basis with 
one or two teachers, observing some classes to become more 
familiar with the capabilities of the students and the teachmg 
methods used. In the best programs the reader is more than a 
proofreader, encouraging and commenting on good efforts as 
well as pointing to errors in mechanics and usage. To this end, a 
series of conferences with students as well as the teacher can 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of the reader. No matter how 
well structured the lay reader program may be, however, the 
teacher must still teach writing. To foist onto others the burden 
of reading and correcting without accepting the responsibility 
for continuous instruction would be to renege on the cc^ntract 
implicit in the provision of readers. 

Ttie reports of project observers make clear that individual 
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English departments must give more thought to their objectives 
and practices in the teaching of student writing. Much that was 
seen suggested little more than mechanical activity: assignments 
manufactured to suit the time of year, compositions of cryptic 
symbols relating to the mechanics of writing rather than to its 
substance. Department chairmen did report, when asked about 
instruction in writing, that the element of primary importance 
was organization of ideas followed by clear thinking or logic. 
These concerns rated well ahead of such matters as diction, style, 
or originaliQ^ and somewhat ahead of the more pedestrian "cor- 
rect" mechanics and usage. Similarly, when asked to give priority 
to criteria for evaluating student writing, chairmen considered 
clarity of thought and organization, appropriate development, 
and sentence structure, in that order, to be of greatest importance. 
Yet these conditions simply do not obtain even in these schools. 
In reviewing student assignments made- available to them, ob- 
servers noted that two thirds of the papers were corrected from a 
negative point of view involving only correcting faults and assign- 
ing grades. In only 17 percent of the schools could they say that 
comments were designed to teach writing and thinking — the 
avowed purpose of the whole cycle of writing, correcting, and 
revising. If there is little instruction in these important matters 
by way of teacher comments on individual papers, and none at all 
in the classroom, where are students to learn about them? 

The Focus of Instruction 

One source of instruction, of course, is the occasional or 
systematic use of textbooks. Figure 1 1 shows, however, that less 
than a third of the teachers interviewed indicated that they 
regularly made use of such texts; even fewer responded favorably 
to traditional workbooks used to provide drill in grammar and 
usage. From statistically less solid ground, project observers re- 
ported that they seldom saw composition texts in use, although 
they were often in evidence; most schools lend or rent such 
books to students or ask students to purchase them. If compo- 
sition texts are, in fact, as little used on the national scale as they 
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were in the project sample (and there is no reason to assume any 
great difference), the issue is raised of the considerable public 
expense versus the slight instructional value of the books One 
problem in this regard is that texts frequently must be purchased 
from lists compiled by local school boards or state authorities, a 
requirement that can force a teacher to use a book he feels to be 
inferior to one he might have chosen himself.. Significantly, how- 
ever, less than 10 percent of these teachers who indicated disaf- 
fection for the composition-grammar books which were autho- 
rized would or could suggest other tiUcs. In large measure this 
may reflect the failure of commercial publishers to offer materials 
appreciably different in content or approach from those the 
teachers already have available.* 

A content analysis of fourteen sets of composition-grammar 
textbooks by James Lynch and Bertrand Evans ^ several years 
ago reveals an interesting parallel between the emphasis found 
on instruction in composition in the National Study and the pro- 
portion of instructional material as evidenced by the number of 
pages given to composition and rhetoric in the texts. Over twice 
as many pages dealt with matters of grammar, usage, and 
mechanics in these books than showed any emphasis on units 
larger than the sentence. In view of this surprisingly small atten- 
tion to writing in the composition texts, one almost wonders 
whether the lack of classroom instruction in writing reported by 
observers was somehow a reflection of the quantity of treatment 
in available textbooks. Similarly, the whole mode of teacher cor- 
rection mirrors the rationale implied in the textbooks: about 
two thirds to the problems of grammar-mechanics-usage and a 
much less significant proportion to the rhetoric, the development 
and organization, of writing. Although department chairmen and 
well-meaning English teachers feel that the latter are of greater 
value, these matters are clearly not receiving the priority they 
deserve. 

•Within the last few years, however, several companies have offered 
texts that arc different with respect to their viewpoint concerning laneuaee 
and the emphasis given to instruction in writing. 

Uaines J. Lynch and Bertrand Evans, High School English Textbooks: 
A Critical Examination (Boston, Mass., Little, Brown and Co., 1963). 
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Lynch and Evans also bewail the lack of any real differentia- 
tion in the approaches which these textbooks take at successive 
stages of composition instruction. A given series will Really 
list essentially the same topics for each of the four years of high 
school, topics more often than not concentrating on experiences 
or ideas assumed to be very close to the students* immediate con- 
cerns rather than on literary experiences. While a glance through 
almost any of these series would corroborate these assertions, one 
must also note that at least twice as many of the papers re>dewed 
by project observers were based on literature as on all other 
subjects combined, including personal experiences, the social 
sciences generally, and imaginative topics involving creative 
writing. Although no absolute data were tabulated in this regard, 
teachers themselves generally indicated that a good writing pro- 
gram should allow for diverse writing experiences, including ex- 
position, argumentation, description, and narration, but that 
literature should "very often" serve to stimulate such writing. 

From time to time, high school programs have been criticized 
for allowing a disproportion of creative writing to more formal and 
academically respectable assignments in exposition. Indeed, some 
critics would, in Procrustean fashion, lop off all imaginative writ- 
ing as extraneous to the legitimate concern of the high school, in- 
sisting that appropriate expository assignments based on literature 
will offer enough to feed the creative impulses of the students. 
From the point of view of project staff and observers, however, 
this position is for a number of reasons untenable. Among papers 
given to observers for review, for example, there were far fewer in- 
stances of creative writing than of any other kind. In descending 
order of frequency, students wrote on: (1) literary topics, (2) 
subjects close to tiieir own experience, (3) nonliterary subjects 
requiring special information, and (4) topics classified as ''crea- 
tive writing." Perhaps as a direct result of the rigid assignments 
and mechanical instruction that characterize so much composi- 
tion teaching, two thirds of the ^ty advanced twelfth grade 
classes which indicated they would like to see an improved com- 
position program specified more creative writing, an emphasis 
reflected too in the enthusiasm of students enrolled in such 
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classes. In the opinion of the project staff, the occasional experi- 
ence; of creating a poem or story can carry a number of extrinsic 
dividends. The opportunity to create something even remotely 
literary may not turn the student into an artist, but it should help 
him develop an appreciation of the distinctions between the lan- 
guage and conventions of literature and the language and con- 
ventions of his own immediate worid. While the project staff does 
not recommend sudden, wholesale, and capricious efforts, it does 
feel that the occasional assignment in the area known as creative 
writing can be of significant value. Whether the note of protest 
against creative writing and the emphasis on expository themes 
by committees of the NCTE and the CEEB Commission on Eng- 
lish has changed a previously distorted pattern, or whether such 
writing has never been overiy emphasized in the better schools of 
the country, the National Study reveals no need for a radical 
shift in the kinds of writing being asked of students in most of the 
cooperating high schools. 

Continuity and Sequence 

As suggested above, most of the time and attention devoted 
to composition entails an analysis (whether superficial or com- 
prehensive) of the finished product. With few exceptions, any 
concerted efforts of English departments have been directed to 
setting standards for grading or for establishing requirements 
for student writing in terms of numbers of words or assignments. 
Although courses of study proclaim worthy enough objectives 
relating to "improving abilities" or "increasing writing skills," the 
project staff found little thought or effort given to how a student's 
writing ability can be improved. As a result of this lack of focus 
on the process or sequence of writing, the writing experience of 
students in most programs suffers from either redundancy or 
fragmentaticm. Students are therefore inclined to view the pro- 
gram in composition as a disconnected series of activities, and 
they can scarcely be blamed if, faced with the same topics, they 
write in the same ways they have found successful before. If 
growth and improvement are to be expected from the students, 
they must be built into the program itself. 
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One method of encouraging continuity and progression in 
the individuaUcIassroom is to use cumulative folders or note- 
books to contain all of the consequential pieces that a student 
writes. Teachers in the cooperating schools were generally in 
h favor of this practice, as it gave them an opportunity to observe 
student progress throughout the year. Some departments had 
gone even further, preserving selected writings over a three- or 
four-year period to add some measure of ^ontinuiQr to the pro- 
^ gram as a whole. In either case, this procedure, while providing 
p an important perspective on the growth of the individual student, 
f is at best a roundabout method of ensuring sequence and con- 
% tinuity within the writing program of a school. 
I Periiaps as a result of the currently popular theory of the 

I spiral curriculum, a number of schools have written new courses 
I of study, frequently called ''sequential guides** to composition. 
% Inherent in the design of these programs is the principle that the 
I important skills of writing are developed incrementally. This does 
§ not imply that the ninth grade students learn all there is to know 
'f,. about constructing sentences; tenth grade students, the para- 
t graph; and juniors, a multiparagraph composition. Instead, a 
f typical guide provides frcxn twenty to nfty writing experiences 
I for each grade level, from which some twelve to twenty will be 
I chosen by the individual teacher on the basis of the needs and 
f capabilities of his class. At all levels students are required to 
I write narration, description, exposition, and argumentation, 
I though in the ninth grade there is likely to be a greater emphasis 
1: on narration and description, and in the twelfth, greater concern 
with more complex and subtle forms of exposition and argumen- 
i tation. Many of these assignments are cleariy related to the litera- 
^ ture taught at particular grade levels, and at times students are 
1^ asked to emulate the style of an author — to write "'in the manner 
I or John Buchan or E. B. White, for example, while developing a 
# personal essay. Sequential composition guides differ in the extent 
pi to which they include other apparatus: -standards for grading. 
1^ a style sheet for students, a glossary of technical terms. Some 
I' contain explicit instructions to teachers and list questions to di- 



rect the class discussion preceding the writing experience; others > 
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depend on the teacher and the general context of each course 
to motivate the sequential assignments. With the shortcomings 
of composition textbooks as notc^ above, it is important that 
high school departments focus in some manner on the essential 
problems of sequence and continuity in the writing program. 
Merely to determine how many compositions should be required 
at each grade level begs the critical questions involved. 

The Tenn Piper 

The high school research or term paper is a fairly well- 
entrenched requirement in many English programs. About 71.7 
percent of the teachers in the Study schools support a require- 
ment for at least one such paper in every student's high school 
careen Although there is no discernible pattern for such papers, 
ranging as they do among subjects in literature, history, politics, 
science, and current event&juid varying in depth and scope, the 
tradition is somehow maintained that college bound students 
should be submitted to the process of gathering information, tak- 
ing notes, and preparing a paper of anywhere from five to fifty 
pages. For some time the value of this process has been ques- 
tioned by many high school teachers and college English instruc- 
tors on the grounds that such writing is frequently a waste of time 
— time that might more profitably be spent on other aspects of 
composition or on the study of literature and language. Such writ- 
ing, it is claimed, is in no sense research and more often than not 
rcsulte in both plagiarism of source material and unfortunate 
superficially: teachers are prone to emphasize the mechanical 
aspecte of taking notes, preparing footnotes, and compiling bibli- 
ographies to the exclusion of processes of thought or logical de- 
velopment; topics are usually unrelated to any other aspect of 
English, often turning to the trivial or transitory; few high schools 
have libraries adequate for such research. 

These arguments arc countered by individuals who feel that 
it is profitable for a student to pursue a subject in depth and to 
sustain his best writing efforts in an extended paper. In the proc- 
ess, it is assumed, he will learn much about the library and 
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about using soui^ material. Furthermore, the term paper ad- 
vocates state, other academic departments both expect students 
to know the proper form and prbc^ure tor writing a long 
source paper and regard the English class as the appropriate 
place for such instruction* Supporters also claim that former 
students return from college to tell them how useful this instruc- 
tion has been in their be^nning college course, to some extent 
refuting the frequent argument that ccdiege departments of Eng- 
lish do not expect freshman to know how to write term papers 
and, in fact, would prefer that incoming students be taught other 
things instead. 

The most profitable means of resolving this dilemma is to 
t inquire to what extent the research paper helps students become 
more able writers in the whole scheme of individual composition 
I programs. Only from this perspective can individual teachers 
I and departments satisfactorily determine whether their efforts at 
I instruction as well as their students* k>ng labors offer an efficient 
I vehicle for writing improvement, lliough such a perspective was 
\ of its very nature not available to the members of the National 
Study, their observations do allow a number of inferences about 
f the general practice of requiring long source papers of high 
I school students. 

Individually, many observers read some long papers that 
would suggest the manifest worth of such assignments. Selected 
samples showed that a number of high school students are ca- 
pable of writing sustained, coherent, and comprehensive papers. 
In contrast to these samples, of course, were many others that 
suffered from all of the ills of bad writing and dishonest thinking 
imaginable, crmpounded in these respects by the demand for 
length. Unless the long paper evolves from other written assign- 
I ments over a period of years, and unless the subject matter of 
I these efforts has some relationship to English (or else some 
I immediacy to related disciplines), observers feel that the instruc- 
I tional time might better be spent on other writing. The crash 
I programs which they occasionally witnessed, where students were 
I thrown into the school library and asked to produce twenty pages 
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of prose in two weeks» are not worthwhile educational pursuits; 
nor is mere instruction on the formal aspects of note-taking, 
footnoting, and manuscript form valuable per se. Unless the 
whole enterprise grows from roots which have aJrcady been nour- 
ished by other work in English, it is the critics rather than the 
supporters of long source papers who musJ be heeded. To con- 
sider instruction on the long paper as a necessary end in itself, as 
a service function to other high school departments, or as an as- 
sumed college requirement makes the task unrewarding and the 
practice unsound. 

Approftdies to Writfaig 

In a small number of participating schools, schoolwide 
""composition days*" have been established, allowing for infre- 
quent but [rianned occasions when all students write ODmposI- 
tions of specified length and type. Teams of readers as^ss the 
strengths and limitations of all of these cffc^rts, lending an objec- 
tive measure to pupil improvement and a posi^e touchstone to 
the tenor of the writing program. The most worthwhile by-prod- 
uct of this enterprise is that it focuses attention on this important 
component of English and, in spite of the mechanical aspects, 
motivates students to improve their work. Too often, from the ob- 
servation of visitors to schools, English departments are willing 
to relinquish the essay in final examinatiom in favor of the more 
easily corrected objective question. Whether or not these tests are 
a valid measure of other aspects of the English program, they 
neither measure a student's composing ability nor motivate him 
to improve. Such a device as the s«*hoolwide ""composition day" 
can mitigate some of the shortcomings of the final objective test 
in English by asserting once again the importance of the act of 
writing. 

Another promising procedure in the teaching of composition 
is the pupil-teacher conference. In . ^rtmeni interviews, teach- 
ers conceded that ^stematic discusi.: vith individual students 
about their writing would indeed be V icial. They also pointed, 
however, to heavy class loads, oblige s to police corridors or 
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locker rooms, and "^extracurricular*' assignments that curtail 
after-school conferences. At one-school this problem was circum- 
vented by naming two additional English teachers as **composi- 
tion teachers" whose sole function was to teach students singly or 
in pairs in frequent tutorial sessions. In addition to their regular 
English classes, the majority of students in two grade levels were 
assigned to one or the other of these teachers for one conference 
a week over the entire year. Administrators and teachers at this 
school were convinced enough of the worth of this program to 
continue it beyond the experimental phase. In view of the value 
placed on these face-to-face encounters, teachers might well look 
more closely at methods to institute conferences on a more fre- 
quent basis than obtains at present, eve i at the expense of other 
class activities. To be effective, of course, it is incumbent upon 
teachers to recognize that techniques different from those used 
in teaching a class are open to them in tutorial sessions. A con- 
ference presents an opportunity for the teacher to reach even the 
most reluctant writer and to come to grips with more salient prob- 
lems than those implied in ^correctness." 

Observers watched numerous sets of papers being returned 
to students during class sessions, but they were struck by the very 
few times that teachers took advantage of these occasions to 
teach some facet of writing. Some teachers had prepared lists of 
'"common errors" that were written on the board or reproduced 
for class conectipn, but very few took the time to reproduce or 
analyze an entire paragraph or theme in this fashion. Signifi- 
cantly, even fewer teachers used opaque or overhead projectors 
to facilitate a common study of the larger aspects of composition, 
those very elements ui organization, logic, and developnient 
which claimed high priorities on their questionnaires. In the 
judgment of observers, such direct inst. ur,tion can 61} an un- 
fortunate void in the whoje effort of teaching writing in the 
schools. Another neglected source of practical instruction is the 
practice of having students read each other's papers. At the least, 
such a device can lead to superficial improvements in usage and 
mechanics; at best it contributes to an overall development of 
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Style. Students with a clear notion of audience and a more im- 
mediate sense of purpose will write with a clarity and conviction 
usually lacking when they know-that only the teacher will read 
their work. 

A number of programs throughout the country use models 
to help students achie\'e a ^?tter sense of direction and form in 
theirwritin^. Particulariy i schools with sequential programs 
have employed literary models (and occasionally student efforts) 
to suggest patterns that sDidents can emulate. Though there is 
the built-in hazard that students will ape the original too closely 
or will consider it too far above their own abilities, the judicious 
use of models is a positive and valuable device in teaching stu- 
dents to write better. Similarly, it is often valuable for the teacher 
himself to write an assigiunent that he has given to a class and 
then to use his own paper as a model for demonstration. Obvi- 
ously discretion is necessary, but as an added dividend teachers 
are made aware of some of the problems and pitfalls that they are 
prone to overlook when they merely correct the errors of others. 

Smmnaiy 

Needless to say, there are many i]ualitative differences 
among the various composition programs. Some committed de- 
partments are involved in continuous efforts to improve instruc- 
tion in writing by a number of methods, whereas others make no 
concerted effort to create cohesive, schoolwide programs, allow* 
ing individual teachers their own frequently haphazard ap- 
proaches. Optunistically, in observer reports of general strengths, 
programs in composition were cited fifty times. <?econd only to 
teaching staff in frequency of comment On the other hand, in- 
adequate programs in composition were cited forty-one times, 
ranking seventh among general weaknesses of English programs. 

When'teachers were asked to indicate on questionnaires the 
aspect of English in which they felt most deficient, composition 
outranked all others (including literature, language, reading, and 
speech) by a considerable margin. Approximately 25 percent of 
th'^ teachers surveyed reported taking a course in advanced com* 
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position since they began teaching, and a solid 82 percent re- 
vealed that such a college course would be of "some" or "great" 
importance to them. These figures suggest commitment and"^" 
professional need that is not always met, but the newly estab- 
lished NDEA Institutes, many of which offer a composition com- 
ponent or, failing that, oblique instruction in the teaching of 
writing through their workshops, allow a note of optimism. Fur- 
thennore, changing ceitification requirements are beginning to 
prompt a noticeable addition of new writing courses to the offer- 
ings of colleges and universities. 

In spite of the evidence of considerable writing activity in. 
most English classes, observation reveals that there is very little 
effort directed to instruction in writing. For one reason or an- 
other, teachers depend heavily on the process of correction and 
revision to improve student composition. Skillful teachers with 
enough time to make the process significant and enough patience 
to complete the cycle through revision are able to promote stu- 
dent achievement, not only in mechanical "correctness" but also 
in rhetorical power and stylistic flavor. Where the conditions of 
skUl and time are not present, however, instruction through 
correction is extremely limited. 

While teachers are generally conscientious in assigning and 
grading many sets of papers, there is a clear lack of consistent 
and progressive instruction in writing. After observing a large 
number of high school English classes, one can easily get the im- 
pression that compositions are often assigned in lieu of any or- 
dered classroom instruction, as though .nere practice were all 
that was needed. The project staff is convinced that the quality 
of the writing assignments, the care taken by the teacher in cor- 
recting the paper, and the continuing dialogue between writer 
and reader are of greater importance than the frequency of 
writing. Moreover, unless these qualities are an integral part of 
the writing program, it is distinctly possible that frequent but 
routine writing assignments will inspire little more than trivial 
efforts that promote no growth whatsoever in writing ability. 

To add confusion to neglect, teachers are in no clear agree- 
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ment about methods and priorities in teaching students to write. 
The responses of students and teachers to a check list of concepts 
which might be taught at various levels indicate cleariy that con- 
cepts related to rhetoric and composition are only inconsistently 
presented; some are overtaught, some not taught at all. Although 
a good deal of research has been undertaken on the teaching of 
writing, few of the findings are easily translatable to classroom 
technique. Indeed, some results appear at least superficially to be 
in conflict with the claims of other investigations. As indicated in 
the Braddock report, there remains a manifest need for more con- 
trolled research in a number of basic areas related to the teach- 
ing of composition.* 

Confusion about conflicting ideas and ignorance of research, 
however, provide no rationalization for an inadequate composi- 
tion program. Teachers cannot wait in expectation of the seminal 
study on the teaching of writing; they can combine knowledge, 
experience, and intuition to develop meaningful programs of 
writing in the high school. To take the position (as some individ- 
ual teachers have) that writing "cannot be taught," or that the 
process is too mysterious for words, or that it has no more se- 
quence and content than a bagl5f-triclrs7isltf angely inconsistent 
with the general pattern of educational philosophy in our time. 

8Richwd Braddock et al., op. cit. See especially Chapter 3, "The 
State of Knowledge about Composition " pp. 29-53. 
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The Teaching of 
Language 

That language, of the three major components of English, is the 
least well taught in the Study schools was obvious, whether the 
data considered came from project staff members, teachers, or 
students. Programs in language were (Sited in observer reports too 
infrequently even to be ranked among special strengths of the 
schools, falling far behind programs in composition, literature, 
reading, and even speech. In contrast, programs in language 
ranked fifth among general weaknesses, higher than either 
composition or literature. Only administrative and supervisory 
problems seemed more glaring to observers — i.e., inadequate 
departmental leadership, inadequate provision for slow learners, 
lack of general sequence and integration, and unreasonable teach- 
ing loads. 

In personal interviews, the teachers, too, when asked to 
point out special strengths, turned away from their work in lan- 
guage toward programs in literature or composition; they also 
ranked changes in language instruction as among the most urgent 
needs of the English curriculum. Students similarly recommended 
changes in this aspect of the program, though revealing uncer- 
tainty and differences of opinion about what should be done. Of 
2,317 twelfth grade college preparatory students completing the 
questionnaire, 226 called for more or improved language instruc- 
tion; 130 asked for less. Moreover, only 17 of the 99 advanced 
twelfth grade classes interviewed by the project staff indicated 
that their instruction in language had been particularly beneficial, 
compared with 60 for literary study and 39 for composition. 
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The Confused Situation in Language 

One reason for the apparent inadequacy of programs may 
be that so little time is actually devoted to the study of language. 
In the 1,609 classes visited by the project staff, only 13.5 percent 
of the teaching time emphasized language. The relative emphasis 
dropped from 21.5 percent in grade ten, where one third more 
time is devoted to language study than to composition, to 8.4 
percent in grade twelve, with about half of the emphasi s give n 
to composition. The relative emphasis onzfengiiage study in 
classes for terminal or noncollege students is slightly higher (at 
19.9 percent) than in classes in general. Even for these students, 
however, the emphasis is not quite half of what is apportioned 
to the teaching of literature. 

The most dramatic evidence of the confusion in language 
instruction was obtained through the concept check list. Admin- 
istered separately to department chairmen and to twelfth grade 
classes, the check list proved less helpful in revealing any con- 
sensus about inclusion, exclusion, and sequence than in dis- 
tinguishing between those conceptually-based topics which are 
widely taught and those which are not. Results make clear, for 
example, that however programs in literature may vary from 
place to place, more than 90 percent of all schools do teach such 
concepts basic to literary study as metaphor, imagery, blank 
verse, satire, and epic* Equally revealing is the comparative ab- 
sence of agreement over concepts associated with the study of 
language. According to students, any direct consideration of 
levels of abstraction is unknown in 70 percent of the schools; 
determiners are not mentioned in 91 percent; among other lan- 
guage concepts not introduced in a high percentage of schools are 
slanting, argumentation, nominative absolutes, consistency of 
diction, euphemism, and sentence patterns. Department chairmen 
more frequently report the teaching of these concepts than do 
students; even the chairmen, however, are aware of the discrep- 

M^l^^^^P^®^® ®^ concept check list are included in Ap- 

pendix D. *^ 
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ancy between attention to literary concepts and attention to those 
associated with language. 

In both group and individual interviews, teachers expressed 
their concern about new developments in English language in- 
struction and often questioned the adequacy of their preparation 
in this area. Indeed, when asked to specify needs in continuing 
education, 71 percent indicated interest in advanced study of 
structural or generative grammar; another 66 percent expressed 
interest in studying the history of the language. More than a few, 
of course, revealed the usual dissatisfaction wiih current trends 
in language study, rationalizing the ''do nothing'* attitude in their 
schools on the grounds that "Teachers must wait until the lin- 
guists agree'' or **We are waiting for a textbook that will really 
explain modem grammar to students." For such ultimate text- 
books, the schools will wait a very long time indeed. 

One disappointing discovery was the absence of attention to 
the linguistic aspects of literary study. In view of the emphasis on 
literature in many of these programs, a greater concern with the 
language of literature — choice of words to express key images, 
texture of language, rhetorical and expressive features — ^might be 
expected. Only an occasional teacher seemed to concern himself 
with such matters, however, perhaps because only an occasional 
teacher concerned himself with the processes of close reading.. 
Secondary school teachers by and large have yet to realize that 
the study of the language of literature offers an important bridge 
between the literary and linguistic components of the English 
program. 

In no area of language are standards more variable, con- 
fusion ^eater, and differences more apparent than in the teach- 
ing of usage. No other statement on the issues questionnaire 
elicited such disparate responses as the suggestiori that ''Because 
language patterns vary constantly according to use, it is unreal- 
istic to insist on a single standard of usage among students." Of 
the 1,481 teachers polled, 42 percent agreed, 43 percent dis- 
agreed, and IS percent were undecided. Teachers with sixteen 
or more years of experience agreed much more extensively (47 
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percent) than did teachers with five or fewer years (38 percent). 
Inasmuch as the younger teachers are more likely to have com- 
pleted college courses in modem grammar and usage, this 
tendency is surprising. Presumably any formal study of modem 
grammar and usage should lead to some understanding of geo- 
graphical and social variations in usage and of the complexity, 
yet the necessity, of identifying some appropriate but flexible 
standard of usage for instructional purposes. Still, experienced 
teachers, many of whom had not completed formal courses in 
language, tend to be less doctrinaire in their views and to stress 
in their language and composition teaching effective communica- 
tion rather than grammatical accuracy. To them, insistence on a 
single standard seems futile. 

Like most observers, the directors of the Study applaud the 
efforts of able teachers in the better programs to stress effective 
communication. They believe, however, that such emphasis is 
possible in programs which also provide for an intelligent se- 
quence of study in the English language. The discovery that a 
majority of English teachers are confused about the nature and 
study of the English language is not new; for at least a decade, 
articles and publications have directed attention to this problem.^ 
What is surprising is the discovery that in these selected high 
school programs so little is being done to alleviate the confusion. 
According to linguists and specialists in language, a well-designed 
school program in the English language will contain, in addition 
to the study of grammar and usage, some attention to dialect 
study, lexicographyrsemantics, the history of the language, and 
perhaps phonology. Yet such a broad conception of language 
study has yet to permeate the thinking of any but a Very few teach- 
ers. The majority stiil confuse the study of grammar and usage, 
talk about "functional grammar" (by which they ordinarily mean 
assigning drills based on student errors), and provide instruction 
in only the most haphazard way. The data collected in this Study 

2 See, for example, the two reports of the Committee on National In- 
terest, The National Interest and the Teaching of English (1961) The 
Nanonal Interest and the Continuing Education of Teachers of English 
(Champaign, III., National , Council df Teachers of English, 1964) 
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would indicate that the nation's specialists on the teaching of 
English have yet to persuade teachers in the secondary schools 
that the study of the language is more than a very minor adjunct 
to the program as a whole. 

Representati^ e Programs 

These discouraging findings are not intended to suggest that 
specialists on the teaching of the language have had no eflfect at 
all on the teaching of English. Quite clearly, for example, two 
decades of empirical research showing that traditional school- 
room grammar contributes little to the improvement of student 
writing have had a substantial infiuence.^^ Most department heads 
and supervisors "know" that grammar does not influence writing; 
some even apologize for admitting any grammatical study to the 
program but do so, they claim, because of reported demands 
from parents and students, pressures from colleges, or insistence 
by teachers that young people learn "terminology" so they will 
understand corrections on their compositions. Few teachers inter- 
viewed in these schools accept the modem linguist's justification 
of the study of the English language as a humanistic study in its 
own right. ^ 

Most teachers are aware of present scholarly stirrings in 
language, reading as they do the English Journal and other pro- 
fessional publications with some degree of regularity. (See Chap- 
ter 3.) But what they have read seems to have convinced many 
to drop any substantial emphasis on formal study of language 

^Such studies are summarized In Henry C. Meckel, "Research in 
Grammar, Composition, and Literature," In Handbook of Research on 
Teaching, N. L. Gage, ed. (Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1963). Also 
see -Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd-Jones, and Lowell Schoer, 
search in Written Composition (Champaign, III., National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1963). 

^See, for example, Paul Roberts' "Introduction" ta-the Roberts 
English Series (New York, Harcourt, Brace, & WorldUnc^, 1966); or 
Owen Thomas' essay on "Grammar in the Schools" in his Transforma* 
tional Grammar and the Teacher of English (New York, Holt, Rineharl, 
and Winston, Inc., 1965). pp. 205-225; anAHarold B. Allen, "The Role 
of Language In the Curriculum" In Robert F. Hogan, ed.. The English 
Language and School Programs (Champaign, III., National Council of 
Teachers of English, I960, pp. 259-268. 
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father than to substitute the study of structural or transforma- 
tional grammar, for example, for traditional schoolroom gram- 
mar. In short, in the overwhelming majority of these schools the 
formal and "Systematic study of English has been largely aban- 
doned. Little direct attention has been given to the study of his- 
torical, geographical, or social aspects of language, leaving only 
a concern with problems of syntax and usage that appear in the 
students' own writing and speech. Errors in sentence structure 
especially are emphasized: parallelism, misplace^: and dangling 
modifiers, run-together sentences, faulty reference, problems in 
agreement. On some occasions teachers present a series of student- 
written sentences for correction; on others they merely review 
the problem and then ask students to turn to appropriate sections 
of the available language book. Whichever method is actually 
applied in the classroom, it is clearly accidental if a student is 
presented with lessons so complete and so ordered that he is able 
to develop any larger conception of the basic structure of English. 

If such "functional" grammar is one emphasis in classroom 
instruction, study of English usage is the other. Often confused 
with grammar by teachers and students, usage involves the study 
of the forms of English appropriate on different occasions. In 
few of the classrooms visited were students considering the varie- 
ties of English usage and the ways in which social level, situation, 
geographical region, and medium of communication dictate the 
appropriate form. Rather, instruction more often concentrated on 
isolated drill intended to establish patterns for using a particular 
form. On some occasions such drills were related directly to 
errors committed on student papers, much as is the study of sen- 
tence structure; more often the approach was guided by a list of 
usage items assigned for instruction and mastery at a particular 
grade level. Regrettably, in view of the substantial research indi- 
cating the contributions of oral drill and pattern practice to the 
effectiveness of instruction in usage, few teachers utilized oral 
approaches,' relying instead on silent drills involving choice of 
form or completion of blanks. 

f See the discussion of this point in Walter Loban, Margaret Ryan, 
and James R. Squire, Teaching Language and Literature (New York 
Harcourt, Brace* World, Inc.. 1961). pp. 558-561. 
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A Special Problem: Language Book$ 

The relative absence of formal programs in English Ian- 
guage instruction and the attempt to relate what languisige study 
there is to the writing of young people may explain the rejection 
by teachers of present language and composition books* lliough 
again and again observers noted such books on classroom shelves, 
more than 70 percent of the 370 teachers questioned indicated 
they did not like the language and composition books their 
schools required and did not use them with any regularity* (See 
Chapter 6.for further discussion of this point.) Although forced 
in virtually every instance by school boards, administrators, su- 
pervisors, or department chairmen to bring such textbooks into 
the classroom, the teachers simply ignored them* Some teachers 
admitted that, though they would use single copies of books from 
several series to suggest exercises for student use^ they, prefer to 
teach ''grammar and usage" in their own way* As indicated 
eariier, their instruction tends to concentrate on errors in the 
students* writing, an approach which the inflexible organization 
of many language books would not allow. 

When queried about the reasons for requiring a single series 
of language and composition texts, many departmmt chairmen 
stress the need for pontinuity and sequence Jn instruction. Be- 
cause many schools lack a clear definition of grammar, usage^ 
and other components of language study — indeed lack any con- 
trolled curriculum in this area — they seize upon the single series 
as a way to provide scope and sequence. Chairmen quite can- 
didly admit the deficiencies in the books, anJ most were aware 
of the report by Lynch and Evans • which demonstrated anew 
that, whatever the claims of publishers, most of the language and 
composition books teach the same content at every grade level. 
In almost none of the schools, however, were administrators 
aware that the books are usually ignored. It would seem that in 
most schools today the nation's taxpayers are spending tens of 
thousands of dollars to purcitase language books which teachers 

^ James J. Lynch and Etrtrand Evans, High School English Textbooks: 
A Critical Examination (Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1963). 
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do not want and do not use but do not publicly question. The 
problem seems particularly serious in those schools in whic'i 
funds for purchase of learning materials are so meager that class- 
room book collections, supplementary literature books, and ref- 
erence and library books are in short supply. 

The rejection of language books may be related directly to 
the absence of concern with organized programs for teaching 
language. Quite clearly, a well-designed grammar, however sim- 
plified, may be a useful tool in assisting the teacher to provide 
s^tematic instruction, and many teachers claim to be waiting for 
such an introduction to modem grammars. Language history and 
social and regional variations of the language, too, require read- 
ing material and study exercises which many teachers will liot 
be able to supply on their own. These needs were recognized by a 
considerable number of teachers and by a recent national confer- 
ence of department chairmen, which recommended that teachers 
have available in the classroom handbooks on English gram- 
mar and usage for reference use.^ The textbook can never be the 
curriculum, however, and only when teachers agree on common 
objectives for teaching the English language can they expect 
more useful materials to be developed. 

This conclusion is supported by the finding that, where 
language books are purchased for a particular purpose, ihey ap- 
pear to be carefully used. In certain schools, admittedly with 
unique or experimental programs, two student introductions to 
modem grammar by Paul Roberts, Patterns of English and Eng- 
lish Sentences, were being faithfully taught at specified grade 
levels. Dialects US. A., NCTE^s introduction to regional varia- 
tions in language, was studied in another school. Two or three 
programed textbooks were being us^d in certain other situations 
— often in classes of slow students or in twelfth grade review 
groups. Slim volumes providing a series of drills in English usage 
were sometimes a handy aid; and some teachers described plans 

Uames R. Squire, Roger K. Applebcc, and Robert J. Lacampagne, 
High School Departments of English: Their Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision (Champaign, III., National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1965), pp. 21-22. 54-58. 
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to use the boxed Individualized English, a selMnstructional 
program of usage drills. None of these practices was common 
enough to suggest any trend, but it does appear that teachers of 
English are more likely to be satisfied by single language books 
written for particular purposes than by those in any presently 
available series attempting to cover all aspects of language and 
composition. 

Some Pcomising New Prognuns 

A frv schools are introducing specially planned units on the 
history ai<d study of language, though such developments are 
found more frequently in the experimental programs discussed in 
Chapter 12 than in the original 116 schools* Because a substan- 
tial number of teachers and department chairmen are concerned 
about the implementation of recommendations on language study 
emerging from recent studies by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the Commission on English, and other groups, 
several of the new units are described here in detail. Though 
these are by no means representative, th^ may be harbingers of 
a welcome change. 

Schools in one large city had redesigned their high school 
programs for college bound students four years prior to the visit 
by project staif members. The pattern for langt^'^^e study pre- 
scribed throughout the district included the study of syntax in 
grade nine — presented in Paul Roberts* Patterns of English — ^and 
required that all teachers study the textbook closely to establish 
a consistent approach. A four- to six-week unit on lexicography 
was planned for grade ten, involving not only consideration of 
the meaning of words but a comparison of three standard student 
dictionaries. One unique feature of this program was an introduc- 
tion to the history of the dictioriary, including the study of se- 
lected pages photographed from Johnsori's 1755 dictionary, the 
1889 Century Dictionary , and the Oxford English Dictionary of 
1933. The language unit for grade eleven was devoted to dialect 
and linguistic geography and covered such problems as the effect 
on language usage of differences in location, education, and oc- 
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cupation. Grade twelve included the study of a unit on the his- 
tory of language, taught in relation to the study of selections from 
The Canterbury Tides. An advanced study, of Jhe_probIems of 
appropriateness in English completed the four-year sequence. 

lliis program is not unlike many of the experimental pro- 
grams in the English language now attracting attention through- 
out the country. Project observers, noting both its successes and 
its shortcomings, were particularly impressed by the commitment 
of the English teachers to instruction in structural grammar and- 
by their confidence in what they wre doing. TTjis attitude seemed ' 
to be the result of an inservice education program, supported 
financially by an outside foundation, which included summer 
woricshops as well as meetings during the school year. Thus many 
of the controversies which seem to beset other programs were 
not apparent in this one. Still, at a time when an increasing num- 
ber of linguists and curriculum specialists were suggesting that 
aspects of transformational theory might offer mor^help for stu- 
dents than structural grammar, observers expressed concern that, 
however successful the program of continuing education had 
beisn in weaning teachers away from traditional schoolroom 
grammar, it seemed not to have prepared them to examine sub- 
^uent developments in grammatical study.* In some ways, 
therefore, it seemed as if the school may have be«n in danger of 
merely substituting one dead order for another. 

The different aspects of this program had met with varying 
degrees of success. Classes studying Patterns in English, despite 
a disturi)ingly rigorous adherence to the textbook at the expense 
of teacher creativity, were at least directing their attention toward 
key generalizations about the English language, an intellectual 
focus too often missing in other programs. The units on the dic- 
tionary, though not taught during the period of observation, were 
reported as interesting and successful, particularly wl»h college 
bound students. Most teachers, however, had abandoned the In- 
tensive study of the nature of dictionaries with groups of slow 

• Since visiting the school, project observers have been informed that 
an inservice program stressing transformational grammar has been insti- 
tuted and that subsequent changes were being planned for the teaching 
program. * 
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learners. Least succesrftil were the units for high school seniors, 
perhaps because less thought and preparation had initially been 
given them, but the teachers hoped these would be soon revised. 

^Without question, the language unit which elicited the most 
enthusiastic response fwm teachers and students was the study 
of the regional and social varieties of English* E^dence of en* 
thusiasm for dialect study was apparent on bulletin boards, in 
student notebooks, in conversation with teachers. A special series 
of exercises and classroom experiences for teaching dialects had 
been developed by a district committee and distributed for 
teacher use, and the English chairman asserted that this study 
had proved particularly interesting to many of the slower students 
in the school. 

A small midwestem school had planned a similar sequence 
emphasizing even more than the one described above the direct 
study of the growth and development of modem English, pre- 
sented in sequentially organized units which developed basic g^n* 
eralizations about language. The approach is distinguished in 
plan from several other such programs in that the units on gram* 
mar tend to be intensive, short, and narrow in scope and can 
often be introduced withm larger thematic units or units involv* 
ing literary study. Designed for use m a six*year school, the pro- 
gram concentrates on ttie grammar of the sentence during che 
earlv years and on broader studies of semantics, rhetoric, com- 
mu :?ation systems, and the history of the language during the 
senior hi^jchool years. The broad concept of language embrac- 
ing not only structure, history, and linguistic geography, but also 
speech, rhetoric, and semantics seemed commendable to observ- 
ers, although they questioned at times whether some of the teach- 
ers had sufficient education to handle successfully the ambitious 
program of studies that had been planned. Indeed, the attitude 
of faculty members contrasted sharply with that noted in the 
western school described earlier; the difference no doubt re- 
flected in part the lack here of sustained efforts at inscrvice 
education. 

A few other experimental language programs could be men- 
tioned, but all resemble those described already. The study of 
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the grammar of the English sentence tends to he scheduled early, 
crften in grades seven and eight, with little more than review 
planned during the senior high school.* The study of language 
histoiy tends to cap the sequence in the twelfth grade, perhaps 
because at this time students traditionally are concerned with 
historical studies in <Kher fields. Studies of dialect and regional 
variations not only are increasingly introduced into grades nine 
and ten, but also seem to awaken an unusually enthusiastic 
response from young people. The success of most such units sug- 
gests that these offeritigs.wiU soon become widespread. In addi- 
tion, teachers are trying to concern themselves with such matters 
as lexicograi^y, semantics, rhetoric, and argumentation. Some- 
times introduced as special units, more often related to programs 
in compo^tion* these offerings are receiving more varied reac- 
tioDS and have yet to prove themselves. 



Emfriiasis on largely isolated usage drills and ""functional*" 
granmiatical analysis related to the writing of students themselves 
is the major feature of language study in these schools. In retro- 
spect, a decline in emphasis on language instruction from 21.5 
percrat of class time in grade ten to 8.4 percent in grade twelve 
reflects for the most part less concern with English usage. 
Many schools seem to schedule a last formal review in grade ten 
of all difficult problems in English usage, though some concern 
with sentence structure seems to continue throughout. Fewer 
than 20 percent of the nine^-nine classes of twelfth grade col- 
lege preparatory students interviewed by staff members admitted 
receiving during their senior year assignments in anything they 
recognized as ''grammar.** A greater emphasis on language study 
found in clas^.^ for terminal students (almost 20 percent through- 

• At the Cuher Military Academy, John C. Mellon has developed two 
one-year courses for grades seven and eight dealing with sentence trans- 
formations. In some ways these books seem to require more time and 
attention than many schools are willing to devote to the study of gram- 
mar, but they do illustrate a bold attempt by one institution to provide 
instructions, materials not conunercially available at the time. 
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out the Study) seemed to reflect less a serious intellectual con- 
cern with linguistic matters than a greater reliance on drill sheets 
and workbook exercises dealing with particular items of usage. 
Project observers were especially suspicious of the value of such 
programs for terminal students. 

The study of language in these schools thus involves mini- 
mal attention to the systematic study of grammar and virtually 
no attention to dialectology, lexicography, phonology, and the 
histoiy of the language, all of which are recommended by many 
specialists today. At almost every point, the study of language 
seems less important to teachers than the teaching of writing, 
and most instruction in language is subordinate to the study of 
composition. Usage instruction, like that in grammar, is fre- 
quently based on errors which students make in their writing 
and speech, although some schools assign specific items for em- 
phasis at particular grades. As Miriam Goldstein indicates in her 
description of language programs in certain of the better schools, 
the effect of twenty years of research in pedagogy and of con- 
fused argument about content and method in grammatical study 
has been to drive English grammar as a formal subject from the 
organized curriculum.^® 

Fortunately, however, there is some indication of new forces 
affecting the ci nculum in selected schools. Unlike regular pro- 
grams which concentrate on structure and usage in relation to 
ractice in writing, the new programs clearly view language as 
possessing a content involving theoretical considerations about 
the nature and structure of language, its histoiy, and its varia- 
tions. Periiaps because many teachers are not yet sufficiently in- 
formed about the varied aspects of language study, new programs 
seem at times inadequate and even confused. But it is folly to 
compare the teaching of newly identified content ind approaches 
introduced ay newly educated teachers with programs backed by 
the tradition and experience of decades — the important fact is 
that a reconsideration of language instruction has at last begun. 

*® Miriam B. Goldstein, The Teaching of Language in Our Schools 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1966), pp. 165-181. 
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The Teaching of 
Reading and Speech 

The teaching of reading and of oral language skills is difficult to 
isolate in the high school curriculum in English. Although both 
are essential to neariy every activity which occurs in the class- 
room, teachers are apt either to associate sequential instruction 
with the primary grades or to feel "they teach it all the time." 
The inability in either case to specify the place of these two areas 
in the secondary school curriculum suggests what was indeed 
found by project observers: most schools are failing to provide 
dny integrated or sequential training in reading or speech for 
classes at any level — ^remedial, average, or advanced. 

Residing in flie Secondary School 

Reading is an essential part of the English program; it in- 
volves not only fundamental skills but also important attitudes 
toward personal reading, the selection of reading material, and, 
in its broadest sense, the program in literature. In the schools 
visited, the teaching of reading was viewed by the majority of 
, English teachers as something foreign — a study identified with 
special preparation, with colored cards bearing readings of gradu- 
ated difficulty, with complicated tachistoscopes and controlled 
readers — ^unfamiliar materials that can be used only with small 
classes which have thirty-five to fifty-five minutes of quiet work 
three or four days a week. Few teachers seemed to relate such 
activity to the teaching of a sensitive, accurate response to writ- 
ten communication, literary or otherwise. 
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Department chairmen in the schools of the National Study 
agree, however, that the fundamental purpose of reading instruc- 
tion is to help the student become a more active and critical 
reader. They seem therefore to recognize that developmental 
reading instruction in the total program in English includes not 
only instruction in the basic skills (word attack, comprehension, 
speed) but also instruction in the reading of literature. Learning 
to adjust reading speed according to the variety of materials and 
purpose of the assignment is also reported to be important, as is 
helpmg students understand better what they read in other sub- 
jects. But when the English departments were interviewed and 
asked to comment on the responsibility they as a department had 
for the teaching of reading, only 16 of 112 departments claimed 
a great responsibility for the subject; only 37 claimed some re- 
sponsibili^. Some 14 departments felt no responsibility, and 33 
considered the teaching of reading the obligation of a special 
teacher or program. Observers heard teachers remark, on the 
one hand, ''We aren't trained to teach reading," and on the other, 
**We teach it every day, whenever we open our anthology." But 
those things "always done" are far too often never really done. 
Indeed, careful distinctions between the teaching of literature 
per se and the teaching of students to read literature were not 
found by project observers in many classrooms. 

The lack of attention to the developmental skills of reading, 
even the skills of reading literature, is revealed by the data on the 
use of class time. Department chairmen claim that only 3 to 4 
percent of instructional time in grade ten is devoted to reading, 
and this declines to 2 percent in grade twelve. In a school year of 
thirty-six weeks, this would allow only four to seven class hours 
for the teaching of developmental reading. Of 1,609 separate 
classes, observers actually found primary emphasis devoted to 
teacMng reading in only 71, 12 of which were designated as 
reading rather than regular English classes. Altogether, reading 
received some attention, however minor, in only 10 percent of 
the classrooms. Here it must be remembered that these classes 
were not solely for the advanced: 298 were for college bound 
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Students; 682 were for average students; 187 were for slow learn- 
ers; and 442 were classified as heterogeneous. Thus, high school 
English programs in this Study devote overwhelming attention to 
the teaching and study of literature but not to the skills involved 
in reading such literature. The student is apparently expectc^ to 
become an "active and critical reader** simply by reading ex- 
tensively. 

In their summary reports, observers rated the schools on a 
seven-point scale with respect to the effectiveness and coordina- 
tion of instruction in reading carried on either by the department 
of English or by a reading specialist. Eighty-five of the 173 rated 
were assigned to the two lowesi rankings, almost as many as to 
the other five ratings taken together. In these schools, at least, 
any coordinated teaching of reading appears to remain a thing 
of the future. 

These findings are especially distressing when it is noted 
that about 50 percent of the schools actually employ reading spe- 
cialists, usually as members of the English department. Appar- 
ently the presence of such a staff member does not guarantee 
success eiUier in organizing special reading classes or in planning 
a program for teaching reading as part of the English curriculum. 
Too often observers reported special reading classes engaged in 
something other than reading instruction; sometimes the teachers 
themselves were admittedly untrained or uninterested; all too fre- 
quently there was confusion of the problems involved in teaching 
reading to all students with those involved in teaching slow learn* 
ers. What perhaps started as a noble and needed enterprise 
degenerated into little more than routine presentation of mimeo- 
graphed drill sheets or into class periods in which all pretense at 
instruction was abandoned and students were left free to read 
individually chosen books on their own. 

Project observers also looked for evidence of several special 
kinds of reading instruction. Developmental reading programs, 
though most prevalent, were found in a well-developed form in 
only 17 per cent of the schools. Reading laboratories were not 
introduced in over half these schools, and seldom seen in all but 
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five others. Similarly, work in remedial reading was found much 
in evidence in only seven of the ninety-five schools reported on. 
More than thirty different drill books and workbooks were found 
in special reading classes in different schools, biit only the SRA 
Reading Laboratory and, to a lesser extent, the Readefs Digest 
Skill Builders are used widely, perhaps because both tend to pre- 
sent the teacher with a packaged system purporting to be self- 
instructional. Tachistoscopes, reading pacers, accelerators, and 
reading films were found here and there, but the "hardware" 
seems not to be widely used even by reading specialists. Indeed, 
in several schools, rooms of such equipment stand strangely idle 
while desperate officials search for reading teachers who can 
manipulate these mechanical aids. 

Teachers of English individually ;eem unimpressed by the 
need to teach reading. When 438 teachers of English were asked 
in private interviews to identify the strengths of their English 
programs, fewer than 8 pointed out the program in reading, 
although none of them considered the program as a weakness or 
suggested changes. When asked on their individual question- 
naires to rank various areas of English in the order of their im- 
portance to the success of the English program, only 194 of 
1,331 teachers ranked the teaching of reading first. Such findings 
confirm the suspicion that the average English teacher does not 
consider a conscious effort to teach reading a significant aspect 
of the English program. 

Students seem to rate the reading programs about as the 
teachers do. In interviews with ninety-nine classes of twelfth 
grade students, only eight groups identified learned reading skills 
as a forte. Unlike the teachers, however, these same students indi- 
cated on individual questionnaires that improvements in the read- 
ing program were desired; indeed, such improvements were the 
fourth most frequently requested change. 

The students and teachers who wish to see greater attention 
paid to reading are not calling for programs fraught with the 
paraphernalia of the specialized skills teacher. Such specialists 
can provide important h"* * .dividual students and can work 
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with teachers in several fields, but, as high schools are now organ- 
ized, a strong developmental reading program for all students 
seems likely to come only as En^ish teachers in general see the 
differences between reading and the teaching of reading, between 
literature and the rea^in^. of literature. It is not likely to come, 
for instance, until the high school teacher of English is more 
aware than he is at present that in teaching Julius Caesar he has 
an obligation to prepare students to read other Siakespearean 
plays as well What special skills are needed to read a sonnet? 
To analyze an essay? To comprehend a metaphor? Questions 
such as these deserve mttch greater attention than they currently 
receive. 

The application in the classroom of modem critical ap- 
proaches to literature is another practice that should inevitably 
involve the acquisition of more mature reading skills. If teachers 
would start to recognize that the teaching of literature in high 
school must necessarily involve the teaching of reading, at times 
explicitly, it would at least be a beginning. But in the long run 
even more basic skills must be part of any sound program of 
reading instruction. Unfortunately, evidence in this Study sug- 
gests that, in these schools at least, departments of English have 
yet to find effective ways either to incorporate developmental 
reading into the regular English program or to provide remedial 
instruction for the substandard reader. 

Speech in die Secondary School 

When teachers of English in the schools of the Study were 
asked to rank the areas of English according to their importance 
to the success of the English program, only one fourth of the 
teachers ranked instruction in speech and oral language among 
the top three; only 3 percent ranked them first. In their inter- 
views, department chairmen estimated that 5 to 8 percent of 
class time in grades ten, eleven, and twelve represented speech 
and oral composition, but observers found that in practice the 
figure was only 4,9 percent, dropping from 7,2 percent in grade 
ten to 2,9 percent in grade twelve. Yet on the issues question- 
naire 44 percent of the teachers agreed, with another 22 percent 
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undecided, that, because of the increasing emphasis on the 
spoken word, more stress must be placed on the skills of speak- 
ing and listening, even if such emphasis means devoting some- 
what less time to literature and composition. Also, 83 percent of 
the teachers irdicated that every student should have the oppor- 
tunity to give a prepared oral presentation in his Biglish class 
each semester. 

This verbal support for oral English was reflected in depart- 
ment interviews when teachers were asked what responsibility, if 
any, the English department assumed toward the teaching of 
speech or oral language. Almost immediately groups would re- 
spond **much responsibility"; yet when asked more specifically 
how this was planned, they were hard pressed to ans^ver. Most 
typically, of course, they pointed to tlje elective course in public 
speaking offered in the majority of these schools during the 
junior or senior year (almost always as an addition rat;- 'r than 
a substitute for English). Yet an informal comparison of enroll- 
ment and class size suggests that in most schools not more than 
IS to 20 percent of the graduatmg students could possibly Have 
completed a course in speech. 

In short, the evidence indicates that the teaching of speech 
is given short shrift in a majority of English programs in the 
Study. Not only is little time consciously devoted to speech in- 
struction, but even the opportunities provided by class discussion 
are ignored or mishandled by the majority of teachers. (See 
Chapters 2 and 5.) Just as a minority of teachers seem to realize 
that there is a difference, between teaching composition and mark- 
mg writing assignments (Chapter 6), so comparatively few seem 
to distinguish between teaching speech and providing speech 
activities. 

In a few schools the need has hten recognized, and English 
departments are taking steps to provide better speech education. 
One pattern establishes a requirement of one semester of speech, 
often during the tenth year, as part of the four-year high school 
English sequence. Schools not on the semester plan will fre- 
quently pair an English teacher with a speech jteacher and ask the 
two to exchange classes at the end of the fall semester. A some- 
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what different solution was encountered in another school where 
a speech consultant is assigned to work with three tenth grade 
English teachers, offering speech instruction during the regular 
English period at scheduled intervals throughout the semester. A 
third approach, found only in schools with team-teaching e>;ppri- 
ments, involves a qualified speech teacher as part of each three- 
or four-member team. No one of these solutions seems perfect, 
but each ensures that every student will receive some forma! 
training with a qualified speech specialist. 

But speech, like composition, cannot be taught in a few 
weeks, and the responsibility for continuing instruction almost 
certainly falls to the English teacher. It thus becomes important 
for him to understand clearly the relationship of oral to written 
language, the contributions of oral language practice to the im- 
provement of usage, the possibilities for teaching the logical uses 
of langu^e through discussion, and the contribution of oral 
interpretation to programs in literature. Yet quite clearly the 
teachers in these schools have not considered carefully the rela- 
tionship of speech to English. Many seem unaware of the revival 
in rhetoric, in scholarly attempts to link the rhetoric of the oral 
tradition with that of the written tradition in new programs for 
the schools.^ Even more do not sense or utilize consciously the 
informal opportunities provided by class discussion, group work, 
classroom drama, and the oral reading of literature. Although 
the National Study itself can do little more than identify the 
problem, it seems important that leaders in English curriculum 
development concern themselves more deeply with the interrela- 
tionship of speech, language, literature, reading, and composi- 
tion, both in our schools and our culture. As Waker Ong recently 
said, 

... We live in an age which is becoming increasingly conscious 
of the central importance of the sequence of the media in the de- 
velopment of man's life world through the course of history. Man 

* The Curriculum Study Center, University of Oregon, foe example, 
appears to be devetoping instructional materials based on rhetorical 
pnnciples which apply to both speech and written composition. 
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has lived successively in an oral-aural (preliterate) culture (his 
state everywhere for all but the most recent fraction of his time on 
earth), a chirographic culture, a typographical culture, and now 
an electronic culture. By contrast with the tendencies of the chiro- 
graphic "id typgrapi.iC cultures to quiet voice and produce the 
isolate writer and reader, our present electronic culture is activat- 
ing voice once more and resocializing men — of course, in quite a 
different way from that which prevailed in primitive oral cultures 
before the invention of writing and script. In a world dominated by 
voice on telephone, radio, and television, and in the meetings and 
conferences which, as much as machines themselves, form the 
fabric of technological life, the written and spoken word play back 
and forth against one another in a dazzling variety of ways. . . 

Summary 

Neither the teaching of reading nor the teaching of speech 
receives adequate attention in the English programs included in 
this Study. Much of the difficulty seems to result from inade- 
quate planning. Whereas considerable time is expended in most 
schools on planning a curriculum in literature and composition, 
and at least some schools have considered ways of strengthening 
the program in language, few have directed the attention of 
teachers to instruction in reading and speech. A sound curricu- 
lum in literature must provide experiences in the reading of 
literature and in oral interpretation; a sound program in com- 
position must embrace oral as well as written composition; a 
sound program in language must deal with oral as well as written 
language. Preservice and inservice programs are needed to stress 
the interrelationships within the field of English. Neither current 
national curriculum projects in English nor new programs being 
developed by the schools are devoting sufficient attention to the 
development of young people in these significant areas of English. 

2 Walter Qng, S.J., "Literature, threat and Conquest,'' College, Eng- 
toA.")CXVII:8 (May 1966), pp. 620-623. 
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The Evaluation of 
Learning 

So varied were procedures used by schools in the Study to evalu- 
ate student learning and teaching effectiveness that, well z"- 
visits to most schools had been completed, a special questionnu-.c 
was devised to provide some objective data on certain practices. 
The department chairmen were asked to furnish information con- 
cerning the comprehensiveness, the type, the content, and the 
construction of the final examinations. Although early evaluation 
of teaching is mandatory to successful programs, the project staff 
felt that, in concentrating on the significant end-of-the-term ex- 
aminations, most departments would indicate their attitudes and 
approaches to all dimensions of evaluation, and the responses re- 
flect above all a great variety in the procedures used to evaluate 
student achievement and teaching success. 

Some 57.6 percent of the schools in the Study report no por- 
tion the final examination departmental. This explains in part 
why many chairmen did not respond to otb^r questions concern- 
ing the type and content of the examinations; in these schools 
the teacher was solely responsible for writing the final examina- 
tion, if he chose to give one, for each of his classes. A majority, 
of the schools thus ignored one important way of promoting ar- 
ticulation among grade levels.* 

Moreover, the writing of final examinations for schools 

*^*"'P'" ^ °^ ^ of departmental exami- 
nations m the coordmatmg anc supervising of instruction. 

l€0 
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which do administer departmental exams involves the department 
chairman in only 19 percent of the schools and grade-level chair- 
man in another 14 percent Most common is the departmental 
examination written by the teachers at the respective grade level 
and» next, that written by all the teachers. While the ^pnmzry 
responsibility for the departmental examination should indeed lie 
with the teachers, the involvement of the department chairman 
also seems necessary if the examinations are to evaluate in some 
manner tht -effectiveness of the program, not simply the perform- 
ance of the student* 

The responses indicate a slight predisposition toward essay 
rather than objective examinations, with for'y-six schools indi- 
cating that SO percent or more of the final examination was essay, 
compared with thirty-two for objective tests* There was consider- 
ably more agreement concerning the comprehensiveness of these 
examinations, i*e*, the extent to which the examination was de- 
signed to test all aspects of English* At least 71 percent of the 
schools reported that SO percent or more of the year's work was 
reflected in the final examination; indeed S3 percent of the 
schools reported more than 70 percent coverage of the yean 
More than 70 percent of the schools, too, do not require any 
form of examination testing minimum essentials to be mastered 
at a particular grade level* 

These reports on comprehensiveness, though encouraging, 
necessarily depend on the degree to which the chairmen were 
aware of both what was being done in the classroom and what 
was being tested on the examinations* Literature, for example, 
was found by observers to involve some S2 percent of all class- 
room activity, while language took only 13*S percent* Examina- 
tion content reported by chairmen did indeed show a distinct 
edge for literature, parallel with the findings on classroom teach- 
ing; but a study by the project staff of samples submitted by the 
schools indicat'*^ far more attention to language, especially to 
matters of usage, than to literature* Although many chairmen did 
not feel qualified to report on their departments* practices, this 
very vagueness only reinforces the observation that the ?.valua- 
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don of student achievement and of instructional effectiveness 
emerges as one of the areas demanding the immediate attention 
of the English profession as a whole. 

The department chairmen, because of the nature of the 
questionnaire, included many explanatory notes. Some of these 
indicate the problems: 

Wc have an anarchic system. Presumably final exams are to be 
given, and presumably they are to count. Who g}vcs them, when, 
and how much they count remains a mystery. Some of us are now 
stnig^ing to esublish a little order out of the chaos. 

Each teacher in the department writes his own examination ques- 
tiocs— not an Ideal situation, perhaps, but orders arc ordeiy I do 
try to discourage objective examinations, not always successfully, 
smce I have no real >uthority. 

Another chairman, however, in two paragraphs outlined a 
sensible plan that deserves full quotation: 

One hundred percent of the final examination is based on work of 
the year; conversely, however, 100 percent of the year*s work is not 
covered by the final examination. From our point of view, gram- 
mar Is emphasized in a functional or structural way; composiuon is 
a continuous thing throughout the year; literature Is both intensive 
and extensive with smdent choices in many areas. The final exam- 
mation, therefore, reflects the students growth in writing and think- 
ing and the literary analysis based on the depth study which he ^ is 
made as an individual choice. We do not, however, attempt to 
take all the works of all the authors covered during the year and 
have an objective test to sec what percentage of the data has been 
memorized by the students. 

It is difficult to give a factual answer to the creative attempts we 
use in arriving at a final grade. To begin with, the final grade is an 
evaluaton rather than an average. We do not take the final exam, 
that a value of X and the average of the year*s work a value 
of 2X in arriving at Y as the final average. Since our grades arc 
called evaluations, the principal expects the grades to make sense; 
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on the other hand, a student who has caught fire should not be 
handicapped in a final evaluation and graded as an average student 
any more than a great author should be considered mediocre be- 
cause half his books were mediocre. On the other hand, a student 
who beg^n well, but doesn't continue his dedication to hard work 
and production cannot expect to be granted an evaluation of good 
work which has tapered off to popr work. 

A study of the sample final examinations in English sub^ . 
mitted by eighty-five departments revealed many problems in the 
evaluation of learning as it is currently attempt^ in most Eng- 
lish classrooms. Although it vas clear in depai nent chairmen's 
responses that examinations do not reflect all that each teacher 
hoped students would derive from a course, teachers may none- 
theless be attempting to measure too much. English as language 
involves almost every aspect detii^ed in Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Qbjeciives on both the cognitive and the affective 
level, and few of the traditional multiple choice questions are 
designed carefiilly enough to test more than one of the several 
different levels, cognitive and affective, at a time.^ Indeed, in an 
objective examination of one hundred items, if only one level 
were tested by each question, the test would evaluate each level 
at the most twice, not a large enough sampling to reflect accu- 
rately the knowledge of the testee. 

Reports from department chairmen noi^ithstanding, most 
of the final examinations submitted to the Study were objective 
in character, with the great majority of the questions involving no 
more than rote memory. Often they seemed to t^t knowledge too 
superficial to be of ^y use to the student in future years, as 
illustrated by the following: 

William Shakespeare was the supreme writer of the Eliza- 
bethan Period because (a) he tells the actual story of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, (b) he writes of the conquests of England 
in the New World, (c) he writes of the problems of the throne and 

* 2 Benjamin Bloom and David Krathwohl, eds.. Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives. Book I: Cognitive Domain. Book II: Affective Domain. 
(New York, David McKay Co., Inc., 1956 and 1964). 
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the tragedy <rf Elizabeth's personal life, (d) he has the abOity to 
make real the human diaracters of the Elizabethan period in the 
actions of daBy life. 

Obviously, the teacher intended the students to select (d), but 
the only correct answer is not printed in the text: **(c) none of 
these.** Only a student half-knowledgeable about Shakespeare 
and EngUsh literature could feel satisfied in selecting (d). A 
good student must have been perplexed and probably felt that 
somehow his knowledge <rf Shakespeare had been faulty all along. 
Choices (a), (b), and (c) reveal the teacher's poverty <rf imagi- 
nation in designing plau^ble but incorrect alternatives and afford- 
ing some discrimination among the degrees of ignorance of the 
students. Even had answer (d) been an accurate statement of the 
reasons for Shakespeare's preeminence, tlie item would have been 
relatively worthless because of the ineffectiveness erf the alterna- 
tives provided. 

Siai another type of objective question is inadequate be- 
cause cf grammatical or stylistic flaws: 

. A quairam is (a) six lines, (b) ei^t I mcs, (c) four lines> 
(d) two lines. 

No quatrain is four lines. It is four lines long, or has four lines, or 
ischaracteristicaUy a four-line stanza. Such a comment may seem 
piclty, but a student who will in tte same examination be tested 
on his usage of the English Isuiguage ought at least to have the 
benefit of good example. 

Questions also may test items and knowledge that are ir- 
relevant: 

The name of Jason's ship was (a) Argo, (b) Argue, (c) Argos. 

Periiaps questions of tfiis sort reflect the discipline that English 
jdeman.^^ students but, if so, ought to be used sparingly. 
WIty would one, however, ask the following question? 
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The chief modve for reading fictioa today is that It : 

(a) he^ pass the time 

(b) pennits die reader.to examine his own life from <fiflferent 
points (rfidew 

(c) enables die reader to see his own pioUems are idativdy 
unioqwrtant 

(d) forces die reader to think about problems.^ ^ 

In eflFect this teacher has ^ked his students a question so basic to 
English that it might be paralleled only by sudh questions as 
''Why do we study geom^T* The answer should become 2^ 
parent throu^ day to day woA and cannot be tested m a sin^ 
examination question as it were an item from a lecture entitled 
"WhyLiteraturcr 

Better questions take what a student has learned and test 
his abQi^ to use and apply it. A rather unin^ired question migjht 
ask mxpty ''Who wrote *The Man with the HoeT* But in a more 
effective form it reads: 

The writer who best portrayed the hardships of farm life was 
(a) Samuel demens, (b) William Dean Howells, (c) Edwin 
Markham. 

SimQariy, another question from an examinjition submitted to the 
project staff tests a students practical apjdication of metiqphor 
rather than his ability to name the poetic <fevice used in a line of 
poetiy. The teacher asks the student to choose the line that best 
comjietes the figure of speech: 

Better to drii^k life in one flaming hour 
And reel across the sun, 



Before oblivion. 

1. Than sip pale years and cower 

2. Than cL'mb great heights and tower 

3. Than eat dry crumbs and cower 

4. TuM seek bri^t li^ts and power 
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Here the alternatives "eat diy crumbs" and "sip pale years'* allow 
some discrimination in evaluating the lefinemmt of a student's 
conception of the consistency of metaphor, and any errors would 
indicate quite cleariy u> the teacher that he should try to improve 
his teaching of figures of speech next time around. When stu- 
dents arc forced to make larger discriminations— to select a 
•^bcst** stanza of poetry, for example— the teach^ has no way of 
knowing what influenced the student's decision and hence has 
provided himself with no effective measure of the success of his 
teaching. „ _„ — - 

Multiple choice questions are worthwhile and can be used 
effectively to evaluate what students have learned; but questions 
of the sort which sim[*y test, Han after it^i, the student's recall 
of what he heard in clas or of what the mtroduction to a particu- 
lar poem said seem quite useless-^iss the point of English as a 
subject in which one "learns about ccher people." The following 
examines exemplify some of the better attempts to evaluate the 
students' learning and competence in English: 

Snow-Bound is an idyll because (I) it describes a pastoral 
scene, (2) it states the ideals of democracy, (3) it is written in an 
ek^t style, (4) it describes kgendary characters. 

Davis [frcmi "In the Zone"]: He bends down and readies out 
his hand sort o' scared-like, like it was somethin' dang'rous he was 
after, an' feels round in under his duds— hidden in under his duds 
an' wrapped up in 'em it was— an' he brings out a black iron box! 
(Lines spoken] (a) with an air of sinister mystery, (b) with great 
fear, (c) with marked indignaUon, (d) witi. great deliberation. 

A. My husband likes golf better than I. 

B. My husband likes golf better than me. 

Which mi^t cause a serious argument? 

A. A clever dog knows it's master. 

B. A clever dog knows its master. 

In which case does the dog have the upper paw? 
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A. Do not break your bread or roll in your soup. 

B. Do not break your bread, or roll in your soup. 

Both show bad manners, but which is harder to do? 

A. Eveiyone I know has a secret ambition. 

B. Eveiyone, I know, has a secret ambition. 

In which has the speaker pried into the private life of his 
friends? 

DUNCAN: Dismayed not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
SERGEANT: Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

(sc. ii. Act I) 

The sergeant means that: 

A. Macbeth and Banquo were greatly dismayed by the new as- 
sault, like timid sparrows or hares. 

B. The new assault dismayed Macbeth and Banquo no more than 
sparrows dismay eagles or the hare the Hon. 

C. Macbeth and Banquo fought desperately, like sparrows against 
ca^es or hares against lions. 

In general it may be slated that the exceptionally able teach- 
ers identified by project observers were also the teachers who de- 
manded of their students respons that rose above mere rote 
leanding. To this extent at least the teachers were consistent; if 
classes tended to deal superficially with literature, to rely on drill 
and memorization in all phases of English instruction, so too did 
the examinations. When classes were exciting and iritellectually 
honest exchanges occurred among students and teachers, the ex- 
aminations were more apt to be as creatively instructive as the 
punctuation questions given above. ^ 

The examinations involving fill-in questions displayed a sim- 
ilar spectrum of pertinence in evaluating student understanding 
of what has been read, with perhaps some shift toward the darker 
end. Indeed, one must be quite skillful if he Is to design a ques- 
tion which requires one word or an answer— a word that be- 
COTies obvious to the conscientMVis student by thinking through 
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the content and context of the question. For instance, the question 
**Hamlet is a ^ has almost innumerable answers, lim- 
ited (mly by (Hie's powers of imagination and perception, but 
more specifically, perhaps, by the-word that occurs in a stt lenf s 
class notes. Similarly, the question, **A11 English is divided into 

two mam categories, and r will leave real 

doubts in anyone's mind, although one should reasonably expect 
to arrive at the proper answer to a fill*in questioii without having 
attended the class in question. Again there is little difference 
between the flat multiple choice questions described above and 
the following: 

The greatest Shakespearian dramatist is 



He wrote three kinds erf drama, , , and 

An illustration of cadi VsbA is , , and 

The dates of his life are 

The three greatest personal ele^es are by 

and by , and by 



Is the first question a gift? Did the teacher intend to say Eliza- 
bethan instead of Shakespearian? Or is the w d ""Shakespearian^ 
aconfuser? 

For the most part, the fill-in answer does not seem effective 
for testing anything but rote learning. Even in the more discrim- 
inating multiple choice questions the optional answers almost uni- 
formly were composed of more than one word, and this con- 
tinuum leads, of course, to the essay answer, a testing technique 
open to all of the uses and abuses already noted with other kinds 
of examination questions. 

Some essay questions submitted were neutral, leading to 
either very ingenious or very flat answers: "In your own words 
tell the story of Beowulf" can be a good or bad question depend- 
ing on the student. Others were singularly poor: ^ 

Give the historical facis of the medieval period. ^ 

Trace the growth of American literature from its beginning to the 
present day. Use examples to support your statement. 
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Literature a reflection of the pe<^le and the time. Discuss this 
idea as it pertains to American literature. Be specific. 

Discuss the development of the novel. In what century was the 
first real novel written? What conditions made this particular time 
ripe for such writing? How did the trend in purpose and mode 
change as it progre^ed from the ei^teenth century to the nine* 
teenth to the twentieth? ^ 

Show that you have definite knowledge of the Holy Grail. 

In a discussion of approximately ISO words evaluate the movies, 
radio, and television entertainment and informational media. 
Mention the streng^* ad weaknesses of each and pve particular 
attention to their s Mty for the presentation of <frama as com- 
pared to the stage 

Within the limits of time and memory such questions are impos- 
sible — they demand too much information and lead to shoddy , 
thinking, cliche-ridden writing, and an unfortunate dependence 
on secondaiy sources. 

It must be admitted that better essay questions were found 
on honors and advanced placement examinations, and yet.there is 
no reason that such questions could not be modified for general 
classes. These advanced placement exams were characterized by 
very specific instructions with most of the materials for the answer 
present in the question. The only ingredient left out was the stu- 
dent's ideas and critical abilities. In an examination which gave 
the student the option of three out of five questions, one effective 
question read as follows: 

'The criteria ^or jud^g the interpretation of any poem are 
two: ( 1 ) A correct interpretation, if the poem is a successful one, 
must be able to account satisfactorily for any detail of the poem. 
... It must fully explain the details of the poem without itself 
being contradicted by any detail; (2) If more than one interpreta-^ 
tion satisfactorily accounts for all the details of the poem, the besr^ 
is that which is most economical, i.e., whic relies on the fewest 
assumptions not grounded in the poem itself." English Journal, 
September 1962, pp. 393-394. 
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Below is a short poem by Emily Dickinson. It is commonly 
given one or the other of two different mterpretations, each based 
on a different assumption. The two assumptions are these: 

(a) The poem is descriptive of a garden or meadow scene. 

(b) The poem is descriptive of a sunset. 

Using the criteria above, make as good a case as you can for an 
interpretation of the poem below, based upon one of the assump- 
tions (aor b). 

Where ships of purple gpntly toss 
On seas of daffodils. 
Fantastic sailors mingle 
And then — the wharf is still. 

— ^Emily Dickinson 

Another examination for a tenth grade class was organized about 
a poeni: 

I. Analyze the following characters using the line opposite each 
nante as a point of departure. 

IL Discuss the meaning of the poem. 

^^at happens to a dream deferred? 
Does it diy up 
Like a raisin in the stin? 
Or fester like a sore — 
And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and suga** over — 
Like a syrupy sweet? 
Maybe it just sag« 
Like a heavy load 
Or does if explode? 

Langston Hughes ^ 

3 From THE PANTHER AND THE LASH, by Langston Hughes. © 
Copyright 1967 by Langston I %ht$. Reprinted by permission of Alfred 
' A. Knopf, Inc. 



Paul — in PauVs Case 
Miss Brill 

The looney in How Beautiful 

with Shoes 
Sushka— TAe Little Angel 
Sponono — Tales from a 

Troubled Land 
The Umfundisi in Cry, the 

Beloved Country 
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Such questions are more specific and differ fror most 
essay questions in that they do not demand the encyclopedic 
knowledge that can reasonably be expected only of a doctoral 
candidate in English taking his written preliminary examinations. 
Some examinations are made even more difficult through addi- 
tional requirements: 

Think through carefully the development ot American poetry 
as exemplified by the following authors: Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
man, Dickinson, Frost, and Sandburg. Organize your thouglits and 
then select four of the poets and write an essay showi' ^ die con- 
~ tribution which each author made. Be specific. 

In writing the essay make a special effort to use gerunds, in- 
finitives, and participles. Underline these as they appear in your 
work. The quality of your writing is more important than the 
length of your essay. Hrst make an outline and then organize your 
thinking hrom the items in the outline. Sentence structure, gram- 
mar, punctuation, and vocabulary will all be considered in the 
grading. 

In some ways, the attempt to test both literature and composition 
is commendable, but the special reference to use of gerunds, 
infinitives, and participles must remain somewhat suspect, even 
had the students just finished studying them. 

The testing of composition skills has always been a 
problem for teachers. Surely, questions which ask students to 
identify sentences as simple, complex, compound, and compound- 
complex are of minimal value, but others have been devised with a 
good deaf of success. 

Testing a student's knowledge of total composition structure 
is ah even more difficult matter. Some possible solutions taken 
from tests are given here: 

Rate the following thesis statements (1-5) from best to poorest. 
Comment giving reasons for your choices. 
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1. Although no one is perfect, Chaucei presents the parson as a 
perfect minister in thought, word, and deed. The parson was a 
true Christian and always lived by tlie Word of God. 

2. The parson was a good man from the church, as well as wise 
and smart. 

3. A nun is a woman who retires from the everyday world, and 
devotes herself to religion. In comparing the early day nun to 

. the prioress, one finds that Madame Eglantine is a completely 
different kind of womwi than one expects a nun to be. 

4. In the "Canterbury T^," Chaucer portrays Hubert, the friar, 
as a beggar friar vwho STinterested only in his own wealth and 
not in being a servant of the cdmmon people, as most friars of 
his day were. T ' 

5. Atticus Finch is a well k^wn and liked lawyer in a small town 
called Maycomb, in Northkrn Alabama. 



Below you will find a group of numbered sentences out of 
coherent order which makes up a unified paragraph when they are 
arranged in logical sequence. After readi>-g the sentences, arrange 
them in order so that the revised sequence makes up the proper 
order. After you have decided on the correct arrangement, write 
the numbers in the blanks provided and answer the questions that 
follow: ^ 

1. The rising importance of Leeds has attracted the notice of suc- 
cessive governments. 

2. In 1841 there were more than a hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. 

3. They boasted loudly of their increasing wealth and of the im- 
mense sale of cloth which took place in the open air on the 
bridge. 

4. But from the returns of the hearth-money it seems certain that 
the whole population of the borough, an extensive district which 
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contains many hamlets, did not, in ;he reign of Charles II, 
exceed seven diousand souls. 

5. Leeds was already the chief seat of tbe woollen manufacturers 
of Yorkshire^ but the elderly inhabitints could still remember 
the time when the first brick house ^hen and long after called 
the Red House was built. 

6. Oliver Cr :mwell bad invited it to send one member to the 
House of Commons. 

7t Charles the First had granted municipal privileges to the town. 

8. Hundreds, nay, thousands of pounds have been paid down in 
the course of one busy de^ 

Questions: 

1. The best logical order of arrangement is 

2. The sentence above which can best serve as the summary sei. ^ 
tence of the paragraph is 

3. An appropriate title for the paragraph xA^X be 



Yet most of the testing of composition and language degen- 
erates into questions on usage, spelling, vocabulary, and the like. 
Part of the reason for these shortcomings may be that what is 
tested is what is taught. Surely, ihe evaluation of student achieve- 
ment in language and composition will become adequate only 
when the teaching in those areas becomes more realistic. 

It was noted above that the advanced placement and the 
honors examinations seem generally better than those at other 
levels. Yet that observation might be invalidated if it were found 
that the advanced placement teachers tend generally to be the 
best in the school, that the questions appeal more to the sophisti- 
cated observer, or that the questions seem to be asked on works 
that are of more marked literary value. 
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But- the advanced placement teacher quite often taught 
three general sections as well. The impression remained that if 
one were to look at all of the examinations given by these teach- 
ers, he would find the examination for the general class more 
traditional than the one for the honors group, even though some- 
times the students cover material of comparable literary interest, 
albeit on a more limited scale. One argument in favor of the tra- 
ditional examination, however, may be that the general classes 
are a good deal larger, thus making it impossible for student- 
teadfiePrnteraction to progress to the point where the thoughtful 
essay examination will be fruitful, or even practical. 

The second objection is more difficult to answer. A question 
requiring some type of literary analysis may well appeal to a per- 
son fond of English as a humanistic study. And yet, as an alterna- 
tive to "Hamlet is a " one can appreciate the 

reasons for its favor. In some ways the discrepancy evident in the 
two types of examinations results from different conceptions of 
the courses for the general and the advanced student. The honors 
or advanced placement student seems to be given the opportunity 
to experience what many literary specialists hope English means: 
. the development of insight into how a work of literature operates 
and creates its effect— info how a poem means. Advanced stu- 
dents seem to be introduced to the facts of literary history only 
when these facts seem relevant to such insights. With the general, 
terminal, ur even regular college bound student, however, litera- 
tui-e is introduced as if it were history. How the particular work 
of literature might operate is swallowed up in a supposed de- 
mand to cover American or British literature, to give the student 
that all-important familiarity with the whole spectrum of great 
literature. The result, unfortunately, is too often a cultural liter- 
ary cram course in which the student battles with i sea of authors, 
dates, and titles which somehow must be assimilated before he 
leaves school. When examination time arrives, the students are 
sunply to continue what they have been doing all year: the hon- 
ors student thinks, while his less gifted peers regurgitate. \ci, 
surely, if these names and dates were all that make up English, 
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the old saw that every and any teacher is an English teacher 
could quite easily be corroborated. 

The third objection, that the literary works used in the ad- 
vanced placement exams might have made the questions seem 
more appealing because of the higher literary quality of the 
works, is also not valid. The general classes are in fact introduced 
to Hamlet. They are ih (act introduced to Milton, to Keats, to 
Tennyson, to Austen (although some of these authors may not 
be introduced to the slower classes, for reasons that are here ac- 
cepted as quite valid). But, as has been indicated above, what 
happens to these authors in the classroom and in the examination 
is something quite different from what happens in the advanced 
classes- Indeed, there world perhaps be little wrong with the sub- 
stitution of works of lesser literary value but more appeal to the 
student if the result were to be more attention to how the work 
operates and less to its place in literary history. If insight into 
such essentials as tone, characterization, setting, mood, and dic- 
tion is not present, then the experience can be of little value to 
the student — the inherent "greatness" of the work under study 
notwithstanding. 

Summary 

In too few of the school programs investigated by the Na- 
tional Study has adequate thought been given to using final or 
end-of-the-term examinations an effective way of assessing 
student learning in English. Among the problems deserving 
priority in developing a sound program of evaluation are the 
comprehensiveness of examinations in relation to the purpose of 
the program, the use of examinations as a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the pr^^gram, and the writing of test questions. A con- 
sideration of suci. examinations by all English teachers in a 
school would direct careful attention to the ends of instruction. 
Above all, department chairmen l eec! to realize that many exist- 
ing examinations provide neither an adequate assessment of 
student learning in English nor an indication of iiistructional 
effectiveness. 
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The Library and 
the Student 

One of the primary assumptions at the beginning of the National 
Study was that, in :chools achieving important i . ults in English, 
books would be readily available and widely used. Staff investi- 
gators confidently expected tc find not only adequate libraries 
but also well-stocked classrr jm book collections: these expecta- 
tion proved to be unfounded. Perhaps foolishly, investigators 
had hoped too that students would be catrying library or paper* 
back books from class to class, but again it was anthologies that 
were more in evidence. (Some anth* logics arc so heavy that th y 
precluded the possibility of students carrying other books.) When 
students did want other books for school or personal readingrit 
was not io the school libiary that they went to supjdy their needs. 

Yet the findings of the National Study in no way suggest 
that the stude ii in these schools are not reading widely and well. 
What the investigators did discover, ho*vever, was that neither 
the school library nor supplementary book colK^ctions are exer- 
cising appreciable influence on the reading that students do. 

General Characteristks of School LIbniriej 

In 1960, the American Library Association published cer- 
tain standards for libraries in secondary schools and appended 
the qualification: "It would be untrue to state that very many 
schools now meet or exceed all the quantitative standards noted 
for school libraries in this publication.'' ' Data collected during 

* American Library Association, Standards for School Libraries (Chi- 
cago, 111., American Library Association, 1960). Althou^ purposely big!* 
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the Nalimial Slud;^ indicate diat the situation is little better today: 
only 2 <^ the 104 schools in which libraries were studied inten- 
sively met any three (tf the six standards proposed; 61 met none 
at all. ; ■ ■ ^ "■ . ; 

Table 10, which compares M>A standards for alibra^ in a 
school wiA the of 1 J97 found in tl^ Study 

with the characteristics (tf libraries in tte imUcates just 
how far th^ libraritt fall sbK)rt Selo(:tal data available from 
NCTE's liational surv^/ hM[^ever, indicate that conditions in 
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these schools are better than those found nationally. At least 
0.9 more books per pupil are provided by Study schools, which 
also spend $.43 more per pupil each yean When teachers were 
asked to indicate whether they recommended that their students 
-use the school library, the importance of the per cafHta collection, 

so as to serve as goals as well as standards, the ALA criteria have 
been endorsed by other scholariy and professional groups, including 

Ncm 

2 Committee on National Interest, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English (Champaign, III., National Council of Teachers of 
Eng|isb,1961),p.l0l 
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which in turn is related to expendituies» became apparent* Some 
80 percent of the teachers from the ten schools with the highe^ 
pa* ci^ita holdings did indeed make such suggestions, compansd 
with <HiIy 57 percent of those from the ten schools with the low- 
^ per capita holdings; As all teachers have a vested interest in 
th^ quality and extent of student riding/ the ImfH^^ 
bbvious. ^ ; ' ' 

A library may have an exceUent cdIecU but if it is not 
acc^ble to students it can be of little value. Happily, in Study 
sc1h)oIs over hsOf of the. libraries kept sdl itf their books on open 
shelves, and only one had less than^^ 9^^ percent of its collection 
readily available. There rbmmns the problem, howe^^ of when 
the stadent has time to use the fac^ Xibrsurians^object to thi^ 
added bunfens plac^ on the library staflF wheii the library is 
used as astiidy hall, and indeed CNtdyeight^^ schods fol- 
low this practice/ In other cases studente^ must obtain a 
pass of some kind from their regular cla^ whenever they wish 
to use the libraiy. Still, in schools where s^^^ carrying in- 
creasingly heavy schedules or arc bussed into and out of school at 
the first and last jell, the libraiy study h all m ay provide the only 
regular opportunity for ^udents to explore and use the library. It 
yizs lovoA, for example, that in schools where the library served 
as a study hall an average of ten more students used it during a 
^ical period than during an equivalent period m other schools. 

With increasing course requirements and more extensive 
programs, however, any form of study hall may be rare for the 
academic student. Access to the library before or sdfter school 
thus beccmies increasingly important. Although the average li- 
brary in the Study is open almost 4S0 minutes a day, less than 17 
percent of this time falls in the periods before and after school, • 
when all students arc free to use it. It was encouraging to find 
that twenty libraries were open for forty-five minutes or more 
before school, and ten for at least an hour and a half after 
classes were ov«r, but these schools were still in the minority. 
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It was also unfortunate to find that the suburban schools^ 
where bus transportation schedules prevent students firom arriv- 
ing eariy or remaining late, were the very institutions most'likely 
to decrease assigned study halls for their academic students. The 
few schools with indepradeht study programs may have found 
one workable sdution, but in the rest the increasing demands oii; 
the better students only ccmipound the^^^ access to the 

library. A few librarians have tried to -keep their libraries 
during the i^yeidng or dimng lunch p^npck but they can report 
only mixed success/Both approaches created pro^ li- 
braries were located on second or third floor levek witiiout out- 
side entrances, which meant the whole section of the building 
had to be opened whenever the library was used. It was clear 
to observers that new library schedules and physical surange- 
ments sue'mandatbiylif studdits arc evjer t^^ easy access to 
coUectiohs. 

To most observers, libraries in Study schools seemed neither 
outstandbg nor completely inadequate. When asked to rate 
school libraries Oil a seven point scale ranging from **acce$sible 
library, well-stocked with good books,** to "meager library, or 
one inaccessible to students,** 60 percent of their ratings fell in 
jhc three middle categories. That tfiis^ mediocrity js not good 
enough is m^de clear in the discussion of library use in the next 
section of this report. 

Stadoit Use of Liliiaries 

To assess student use of school and public libraries, as well 
as to study personal reading habits, the project staff constructed 
a sp^ial reading questionnaire. Selected questions from a study 
of librai^ use conducted by Lowell A. A^in at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore were incorporated^ to provide some 
comparative data.^ In each of the 116 schools visi&d by project 
observers, six teachers were asked to present the reading ques- 
tionnaire to one of their classes. The resulting 16,089 usable 

3 Lowell A. Martin, Students and the Pratt Library: Challenge and 
Opportunity (Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free Library, July 1963). 
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questionnaires equally represented college preparatory and non- 
college classes at all grade levels. ^\ 

An astounding 127,529 books had been obtained by stu- 
dents during the month before they were surveyed, an average of 
almost 8 boold; per student.^ More of these books were borrowed 
from public libraries than catne from any other source, but the- 
resources reported *in Figure 1 2 were far broader than th<Me 
Martin found. Together, public and school librarie^^ 
I for bnly 54 :|)ercent >^^^^ 
I percentMartin reported, mid inexpensive pa^ 

die first time as one of tte most imjportaht sources of student 
reading inafcriids.^\^/*^^^^ ^ V J > 

i Deqrite the cte public libr^ as a 

^urce of books, : mbre individual students actually u^ the 
school library than used aby other^^^^ This may result in 
part because 17 percent of the schools do use their libraries for 
study haUs, When Ae divided according to frequency 

J (rf use, figures for schobra^ were nearly identi* 

p C2d in all but the extreme cases^which would in fact be tho«e 
^ast affect^ by required study halls or inaccessibility. The per- 
centages reported in the National Study were alsb close to those 
from the Martin study in ^i but^he extreme categorie^^^^ 

More useful, perhaps, are direct expressions of dissatisfac- ' 
tion Avith library collections. Only 47.7 percent of 
thought the school library had all tiie l^ they usually needed 
for school, smd even fewer, a mere 26.(5 percent, felt the school 
had all the booiks they liked to read for pleasure. These figures 
are again comparable with the Pratt Library findings, where the 
percent of-students objecting to school book collections ranged 
from 49.3 to 59*4 j>ercent» When asked which library they pre- 
ferred to use, over two thirds of the students in the present Study 
chose the public library. The summary in Table 1 1 of the reasons 
students gave for this choice makes it clear that the quality of the 
book collection is here the essential factor. In almost every case, 

^ Detailed data on this and other aispects of student reading are in- 
cluded in Appendix D. 
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^ : mieii 

Advanti^ of S<^1 Uwaries an^ 

. ; ^ Reasons for Prefming School Library 

(n- 4,159 students) 



Rank Reason Number 

1, More convenient ' . * 2,420 

2 Easier tp locate books \ ~ \ 288 

, 3 More faniilm with school literature 153 

4 No publicJibrary 33 ^ 

5 ' ' Books are simpler . 37 

6 No card at public h1)rary. 7 
No specific reason 1^206 

Reasons/or Preferring Public L ibrary 
(n=^ 10,931 students) 

Rank Reason Mim^cr 



1 Greater and better book collections 
2. Stays open loiter 

3 " Convenient 

4 Better reference materials 

5 librarians aren't so strict ' 

6 Quieter 

7 More comfortable 

8 Not familiar with school library 

9 Better organized 

10 More space 

1 1 Facilities for music with study 

12 lighter, gayer books 
No specific reason 

those who preferred the school library did so because of factors 
extrinsic to the collections themselves. That convenience should 
be an important factor in the use of school libraries is-^quite to 
be expected, but it is rather startling to find that these factors also 
rank high among masons for using the public library; observers' 
reports of inaccessibie school collections were well founded. 
If additional evidence is needed to demonstrate that the size 
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of the school book collection affects student use, it can be found 
by comparing libra^ use in schools with large collections with 
use in those with small ones. In the ten schools with the largest 
per capita holdings, only 8 percent of the stujdents indicated they 
had not used the libraiy during the previous month, a figure 
>hich conipares with 2 percent in the ien schools with the lo>y-- 
est per capita book collections : Conversely, in the schools with 
good collections 45 percent.of the students had used their librar- 
ies more than five times during the previous month; only 16 
percent of the student body in the schools with poor libraries had 
used them that much, the students' confidence in the adequacy 
of the library also varied directly "with the size of the collection; 
more than half of the students in the schools with large per capita 
collections fej)oried that the libraries had most of the books 
needed for schoolwork, compared with only 16 percent in the 
schools with smaller collections. However, less than 30 percent 
of the students approve of the libraries for personal reading 
selections even in schools with large collections. 

Qearly, then, the school libraries claim very little allegiance 
from their students; even the best are considered inadequate for 
all reading purposes by the majority of students. Moreover, re- 
sponses also indicate that interest in the school library declines 
and use of the public library increases throughout the high school 
years. Some 31 percent of all tenth graders in the Study had not 
used the public library during the preceding month, a figure that 
drops to 16 percent by grade twelve. Over the same period, re- 
liance on the school library for personal reading declines from 
31 percent to 26 percent. Finally, the responses of advanced 
'twelfth grade students indicated that 83 piercent relied on the 
public library as a major source of books, and only 55 percent 
relied on the school library. Partially these trends reflect the 
maturity and widening interests of the older students; partially 
they can be traced to the feeling that "the librarians aren't so 
strict/' a reason advanced by 43 percent of the tenth graders and 
51 percent of the twelfth grade students in separate group meet- 
ings* However^ the lack of restriction in public libraries may be 
less a factor than the accessibility of good collections. Partially, 
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too, student use of either school or public libraries may reflect 
teacher recommendations. A correlation of data from the teacher 
questionnaire with the responses of students showed that, when 
teachers actively call attention to the school libraiy.'the percfent- 
age of students using it increases slightly, from 60 percent to 62 
perant. When .teachers recommend the public library, the per^ 
cent'age of students reportingirequent use, increases by 7 per- 
centage pojnts, and When they suggesx.paperbacks, some 14 
percent more of the students report frequent use of such titles. 

llieJkmof thelibniiy CoUection 

I However niaAy factors may' contribute to the rejection by 
students of school libraries, at least for personal reading, clearly 
the primary one is the low degree of selectivity in the collections. 
This problem is illustrated by studies of both periodical "and 
book collections madelluring the course of each school visit. 

In interviews with librarians, staff menibers obtained lists of 
the periodicals to which the schools regularly subscribe; students 
in the same schools were also asked to indicate the magazines 
and periodicals they regularly read. The rwults, summarized in 
Table 12, demonstrate not only the insatiable interests of the 
teenagers in the Study, but also the absence of any close correla- 
tion between magazines available in schoof libraries and those 
regularly ,read by students. The one magazine found in almost all 
of the libraries, Saturday Review, ranks only twenty-seventh 
among the preferences of adolescents. Post, Life, Newsweek, At-, 
lantic Monthly, and Harper's are available in nearly equal num- 
bers, but, although the first three rate high among student 
choices, the otheris were mentioned by less than 1 percent of the 
students reporting. Perhaps of more importance, however, are the 
number of popular and highly regarded magazines which, many 
school libraries do not receive. Seventeen, ranked fifth by stu- 
dents, is missing from 20 percent of the libraries; Look, ranked 
fourth, from even more. Hot Rod, Sports, and Ingenue, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth in student popularity, are missing from 
over half of the collections, the l^st two from three fourths or 
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Table 12 



Hie FtfteenMoit Popular and the Fiftcai Most AvaMleMifaziaet 

Libmies/ ^ ^ - Students 

(n'W fn* 15,874) 
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93 


24 


NitlonalGeogra{^ 


96 


10 


Post 


93 


2 


Hot Rod 


48 


11 


life 


92 


i 


Sports 


25 


12 


Atlantic Monthly 


91 . 




Ingenue 


12 


13 


Harper's 


91 




Ladies Home loumal 


73 


14 ' 


SporU Ulustrated 


90 


10 


Playboy 


0 


15 


Popular Science 


90 


19 









^Only maguinet noted by cm I percent of the ttudentt are ftnktd« 

more. While librarians may be justified in excluding a magazine* 
like Playboy, whatever its popularity, the exclusion of specialized 
magazines created especially for adolescents is highly question- 
able. Because they must be of particuh** interest to nonacademic 
students, there is a place for periodicals like Hi-Fi, Western 
Horseman, Electronics World, Road and Track, and perhaps 
with some student populations Surf Guide. No one will argue that 
the absence of such magazines keeps students from important lit- 
erary experiences, but such omissions may indeed contribute to 
the lack of any interest in the library at all 

Teachers report separately that, except for local newspapers 
(37.8 percent), the periodicsds 'most frequently introduced in 
regular English classrooms are Atlantic Monthly (32.7 percent). 
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Readers Digest (32.5 pctctnt). Harper's (25.S percent), and 
Practical English (243 percent). These findings, when view 
relation to studentpreferences^^ggest that, while teachers wisely 
q)eiid little time 'leaching'' LiM Look, and other popular jmir* 
nals, they may spend too much time as it is on the Reader's Di- 
gest, considering that it is already the sixth most frequently 
read magazine: But it does se<^m discouraging that class time 
spent on niore thoughtful periodicals iike Harper's and Atlantic 
Monthly stems to have had little effect on reading preferences. 
Actually, Mad magadne accounted for forty more readers than 
either of the two last named periodicals. 

Even more disturbing than the problems of sdectivity in 
periodical collections is the uncertain quality of the book coUec* 
tiohs in even the better English jm^rams in the Study. Concern 
ubout t^e^d ^uacy of the schpol libi^iy as a source of books for 
persohiCrecKling led th^'^jact staff to develop a check list of 
fifty titles as one method of assessing the nature of the collections. 
This list wjBLs based on titles which gifted college students in a 
recent study by Whitman had recalled as their most memorable 
high school reading experiences.^ To these titles were added the 
names of a few mature books, some of which (like some on the 
Whitman list) had often been questioned as appropriate for read* 
by high school students. The findings for eighty-four of the 
Study's schools are presented in Table 13. 

Not surprising, perhaps, is that the one book mentioned as 
most significant by the gifted students in the Whitman surv^, Sal* 
inger's The Catcher in the Rye^ could be found in only SO'percent 
of the school libraries. Exodus, the number two reading choice of 
the students, was available in 83 percent; The Ugly American, 
number three^ in 75 percent; Look Homeward, Angel, number 
four, in 80 percent, llie books found in all or almost all of the 
libraries were standard ""classics" of school reading: The Scarlet 
Letter, A Xale of Two Cities, The Return of the Native, Wuthering 
Heights. These must and should be present, of course, even when^ 

» Robert S. Whitman. "'Significant Readint Experiences of Superior Eng> 
Ush Students;* Illinois English Bulktin, 51 (Pebniary 1964). 
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wfth 


TItk 


TtOe 


Titk 


nk 


The Sctfitt Utter 


100 


in^ 


85 


ATateoriWoOtiet 


100 


Dr*Zkiva|o 


83 


TteRetmoftlieNitive 


99 


Exodus 


83 


wvuienQ^ fwipiit 


99 


TheWyi 


83 


Gone withtiie Wind 


98 


AdvtoeandConimt • 


80 


Tite Good Earth 


98 


Lo<^ Homeward* Aof/A 


80 


JtneEyit 


98 


The Crapes of Wrath 


75 


Of Huimn londnc 




The l%|y American 


75 


Till OM Mm and the 


98 


An American Tniedy 


74 


VfaraiidPteoe 


98 


irave New World 


69 


The Fonyte Sail 


96 


Heart of Darkness 


68 


LetMla^lea 


96 


The Onoe and Ftttute King 


65 


MobyDidc 


96 


A Death in the Family 


61 


The Hlifiiii^a ftofiiBii 


* 96 


Lord of the Flies 


54 


Vanity Fair 


96 


Thellaiicllcytttain 


52 


aaboiU 


95 


You Cto*t Go Home Again 


52 


ienHiK 


95 


The Sound /. d the Fury 


51 


Cry, the iekvvtd Country 


94 


TheCatcheimtheRyt 


50 


ftlde and fltejMdioe 


93 


The Raicr s Edge 


49 


Animal Fum 


92 


Ptortrait of the Artist as a Youi« Man 


46 


AnnaKaienlna 


92 


FrannyandZooey 


37 


ToKHaModcii^kd 


92 


TheStranger 


26 


Crime and PUnldiment 


89 


'Die Fottotainhead 


23 


The Way of AU Flesh 


88 


AtbsShruned 


12 


Brothers Karamatov 


87 


Generation of Vipers 


10 
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they rank low in the memories of able student readers. Project 
observers frequently wished more librarians would spend a por- 
tion of their budgets to purchase attractive new editions of some 
of these standard texts» rather than place shopwo.ti» tattered, 
sometimes pooriy printed copies alongside cri^ and invitmg new 
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novels of considenibly inferior quality. What is most disturbing, 
however, is to find that no more than half of the libraries make 
available such modem ^wV& u The Sound and tke Fury, The 
Razor's Edge (mked sixth by students in the Whitman study), 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (ranked eighth by stu- 
dents), Franny and Zooey (seventh), or Camus' The Stranger. 
In one school a staff member found six books about William 
Faulkner uid not one book written by him! 

The teachers and usually the librarians in these school.' 
claim that they are either "completely free" or "free but subject 
to the approval of the department head" to select reading m8« 
terials for the students. Yet one v/ow^ how much responsible 
selection is actually being practiced. The majority of English 
teachers prefer to have their students seek books to read from 
the school libraiy (65.8 percent) rather than from the public 
library (12.5 percent) of elsewhere. Why? Because it is safer? 
The findings emerging from this Study suggest two spheres of 
rMding for young people-~the acceptable, safe books read in 
the school libraiy, and the preferred tiUes (sometimes of higher 
literary quality) found in the public library and read at home.* 
Perhaps this is as it should be. But one wonders how students will 
acquire the help and guidance necessary to read Faulkner and 
Joyce and other mjjor modem writers with the sensitivity they 
require. Schools and teachers talk much of transmitting our com- 
mon cultural heritage to the student, yet this heritage is singplar 
indeed if it is not to include the vigorous realistic tradition of 
the twentieth centuiy. 

Swanaiy 

Wide reading of many kinds of books is characteristic of stu- 
dents in the schools embraced by the National Study. Libraiy con- 
ditions in these schools, if not satisfactory by national standards 
established by the American Library Association, are consider- 
ably better than in the typical American high school. Never- 
tbeless, the school librarian does not seem to reach th« students, 
•See ftther diicussioQ of reMiiog prefcr«ac» in Cluipter 5. 
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who repeatedly-State a preference for the public libraiy, espe- 
cially for personal reading. Special studies in selected schoc^ 
indicate that careless ot highly restrictive selections of bocAs and 
magazines may partially explain such attitudes, as may the rela- 
tive size of the school ccUection. Teacl^ more- 
ovdr, to u^e use of the school library if the book collection is of 
respectable size, and their recommendations (whether (tf pa^r- 
backs^or of public w school libraries) aie usually heeded* 
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CHAPTER 11 

' High Schools in 
Metropolitan Centers 

For at least a decade, the particular problems of school systems 
in metropolitan centers have been dramatized by such issues as 
integration, rising costs, and dissatisfied personnel. Although in 
^the past, teachers might be emfdoyed only after a kind of ap^ 
prenticeship in smaller towns and suburbs, no such regime is 
possible today. Old patterns have reversed, with many teachers 
now beginning in larger ci^ districts aiKl moving later to more 
affluent and more favored suburban ^ems. Such problems of 
the ci^ school system formed a special jdiase of the National 
Study. 

But what exactly is a ""metropolitan center^? How do its size 
and multiplidQr aflfcct the English program? The first question 
can be answered arbitrarily; the second is the subject of this 
chapter. 

For purposes of analysis and discussion, all cities over 
200,000 were groupied together and their schools considered to 
be ft^om urban or metropolitan areas. Because it seemed that the 
size of the city would have some relationship to the number, and 
to some extent the size, of the high schools, as well as to the 
complexity of educational organization, subgroups of this samfrie 
were also analyzed; these consisted of schools from cities with 
populations between 200,000 and 500,000, between 500,00a 
and 1 million, and of 1 million and over Because there were 
only two schools in the original Study which fell into this third 
category, the project stalf obtained a supplementary grant from 
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the U.S. Office of Education to allow additional visits to schools 
of this size. The city superintendent, or his designate, selected 
schools in the suj^Iementary group, the only criterion from the 
project office being that the school should be cbmpreheiisive and 
composed of students representing a broad spectrum of cultural 
and intellectual backgrounds. But the requests did indicate the 
interest of the project staff in visiting particulaily impressive 
English programs. More often than not, in the cpinioh of the 
project's observers, the city's better comprehensive schools were 

chosen. ^ 

— * 
Chwactmstics of the Sdioob 

There is great variety among the thirty-one metropolitan 
high schools. They are of different sizes; they are found in every 
comer of the country; they receive a wide range of financial sup* 
port (from less than $300 per pupil to more than $700); they 
send"anywhere from IS to 90 percent of their graduates to col- 
lege;'their **dropout quotient" varies from 60 percent to almost 
nil. Observers report the quality of English instruction in these 
schools ranges from among the best to the very worst in the entire 
Study- 

Perhaps the most revealing statistic, reflecting one of the 
most serious problems faced by city school ^stems, is the propor- 
tionately large number of dropouts from schools in this group. 
Whereas the.average dropout figure in all of the cooperating high 
schools is 9^ percent, in the urban schools it- equaled 33 per- 
cent of tenth grade students. It should be remembered that 
figures represent a quotient useful for comparative purposes 
only.^ If all dropouts from grades seven to twelve were counted, 
the proportions could very likely double— 4eaving the unhappy 
conjecture that many city high schools graduate a mere one third 
to one half of the students originally enrolled in grade seven. 

1 Firm sutistics revealing high school dropouts are difficult to secure 
and, for several reasons, are not completely reliable. The quotient used 
for comparative purposes here is a simple arithmetic proportion: 

No. graduating studenU ^ ^ jy QQ 

No. 10th grade ^^udents 
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Table 14 reveals that the highest drop&ut rate occurs not in 
the very larg^t cities but in the nniddle group. However, the very 
small sample used and the probability that those in the "A" 
group are not OTtirely representative inake any generalization 
WgMy dubious. ITie bpCT enro^ York Gity, 

where two of the seven schools are located, jmd speciaf schools 
which tended to draw off the potential dropout as well as the 
academically talented student in some citi«j also affected the 
data. In general, however, if the figures in Table 14 were to be 
adjusted for any of these variables, they would have to be raised 
rather than lowered. ^ 

There is certainly no simple explanation for the high rate 
of student attrition in thwe schools. Migrant families, broken 
homes, recurring patterns of faUure in earlier grades, and eco- 
nomic pressures all contribute to the problem; and it is clear that 
the schools involved in this Study were generally hot those most 
affected by thwe pressures. Either chosen initiaUy for their ex- 
cellent reputations or later by district authorities who undoubt- 
edly selected those that would reflect a favorable image, this 
group of schools could in no way be said to represent the "slum 
schools" of the country, those which would be most subject to 

Table 14 
Dfopoats ia City SdMMb 

(tt" 31 schools) 





Graduating 


Tenth Grade 






Students 


Students 


D.O.Q. 


Group A (pop. 1 million or over) 








(n37schools) 


4^94 




74.5% 


Group B (pop. 500,000-999 W)) 








(n 3 12 schools) 


5,255 


8,983 


41.4% 


Group C (pop. 200,000-499,000) 








(n-12sehools) ^ 


^ 5^21 


8,630 


30J% 


Combined Total (31 schools) 


15,770 


23,688 


33.5% 
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negative forces of external origin. Special studies by Conant, the 
NGTE Task Force on Language Programs for the Disadvan- 
taged, and others have shown that die programs of such schools 
must be viewed from.perspectives different from those available 
to the National Study of High School English Program^ Never- 
theless, the project staff fc^ls that group analysis of the city 
schools provides a useful contrast with the conditions that obtain 
in other areas. . 

In any business or political structure, multiplicity and size 
tend to generate uniformity and standardization, and the metro- 
politan school district is no exception. These factors affect the 
English prograrn and the English classroom in numerous ways: 
there tend to be large classes, rigid scheduling, ci^wide curricu- 
lums, large-scale testing, programs, district textbook committees, 
reading^lists, examinations, building policies, personnel practices, 
and many other manifestations of the principle that multiplicity 
acquires order and ^onomy through many details of organiza- 
tion. At its best, such comprehensiveness can lead to economies 
measurably in dollars saved or professional time conserved. At 
its worst, it generates inflexible systemization, frustrated teachers, 
and unmotivated students. One result has been that the typical 
city school in the Study must replace 16.5 percent of its staff each 
year. Statistically, however, it is difficult to characterize the some- 
times subtie but often distinctive differences between teaching in 
a large urban district and teaching in a smaller town or educa- 
tionally autonomous suburb. Some of the effects of the high de- 
gree of organization in large-city high schools were noted by 
observers: 

One is inevitably surprised and somewhat overwhelmed by the 
many onerous tokens of organization and re^mentation: the time 
docks which teachers must punch daily (in and out!), the up and 
down stairs, the uninspiring sameness of the classrooms, the uni- 
form REGULATIONS posted about the buildings. 

. . . the program itself tends to be Conservative and ordinary, 
necessarily reflecting the overall philosophy of the central office. 
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Large classes, excessive and burdenLsome clerical duties impede the 
entire program. 

Despite very good things, I felt the school shcMild be better. I saw 
superb teachers not relating to one another^ a plethora of adminis^ 
tratiye regulations smothering the departinent, a school which could 
have ranked with the best suburban sdiools visited lacking fife and. 
excitement. 

Teaching loads in city high schools are appreciably higher 
than those found jn any other group of schools except the Catho- 
lic; teachers have an average of 145 students, compared with 
130 for all Study schools, while in only two of the thirty-one 
schools was the standard load less than five classes per day. The , 
large majori^ of teachers had such additional assignments as 
study hall or locker duty along with* the ubiquitous homeroom 
responsibility and paperwork that preempt time and energy. It 
was not uncommon for these schools to be operating from 25 to 
50 percent over capacity, which resulted in teachers "floating" 
from room to room, even floor to floor, to take advantage of 
usable classrck)m space. In one particularly crowded school, for 
example, teachers spent their preparation penods sitting at chair 
desks in dimly lighted halls because no other space was available. 
Many city schools ran split or double sessions; still others de- 
pended on an available "annex" or "temporary" frame class- 
room unit, often constructed as much as twenty years earlier. The 
same conditions can of course arise in school systems of any 'size, 
but the important consideration is to what extent, administrators 
and teachers are able to cope with such logistical problems and 
still carry on a viable educational program. 

On the basis of individual and group interviews^, there is no 
doubt that English teachers in urban schools feel the pressuris of 
Joo many classes and too niany students. Time and again, whether 
responding as a department or as individuals, they coniplained of 
not having enough time to teach properly— -time to complete the 
required routines as well as to prepare meaningful lessons and .o 
correct written assignments. Ahnbst as common was an insistence 
that there were too many obstacles to teaching in the way of stu- 
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dents summoned from their rooms, assemblies held at the expense 
of classes, intrusions by other departments, oj inconsequential 
announcements over the public address system. Although such 
interruptions are often found in other kinds of schools, perhaps 
even to the same extent, morale is such that teachers in large- 
city schools are frequently more resentfur and certainly more 
outspoken about them. 

Individually, many city^teachers decried the sometimes des- 
perate physical state of the building or the classroom assigned 
them, and quite justifiably according to observers. Even more 
emphatically, those teachers who were forced to "float" from 
room to room complained that the practice not only alienated 
them but also interfered directly with the business of teaching — 
with their having books, bulletin boards, and other equipment at 
hand when they are most needed.^ 

Rather surprisingly, most English teachers did not resent the 
system of split or even double sessions as a temporaiy solution 
to the most serious problems of overcrowding; Indeed, although 
there are obvious administrative difficulties with offering more 
than a single session, Jt seems a wise alternative to crowding too 
many students and too many teachers within a single block 6f 
time. Faced with the choice a few years ago, the administrators 
of the Rincon High School in Tucson, Arizona, proceeded to 
plan a split session and hired additional teachers to do the job. 
Rather than use every available space to hold classes, they con- 
verted one classroom into an English department office, or, more 
descriptively, a department center, manned by a full-time secre- 
tary and provided with books, files, desks, and various other 
resources, materials, and equipment that a teacher might find use- 
ful Generally speaking, all English classrooms are located in the 
same wing within easy range of the center and contain appro- 

2 In the course of the Study, observers have seen English classes con- 
ducted in, drafting rooms, biology rooms, home economics centers, audi- 
toriums, and cafeterias, to mention some of the more noteworthy problems 
of the ''floating'' practice. It is not that the project staff is unsym- 
pathetic with the problem of the overcrowded school; however, the point 
must be made that English, like other disciplines, requires its own re- 
sources in the way of books and materials. See also Chapter 4, ^'The 
English Department." 
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priate libraries and equipment. Thus there is a special room for 
English 11 or English 12 since, in the thinking of the depart- 
ment» these are discrete courses demanding their own periodicals 
and books. These practices have had a positive and pervasive 
effect on the program as a whole; carefully equipp(^d English 
centers and speciali^d classrooms appear to be '^promising prac- 
tices" that schools in many parts of the country might consider, 
whether overcrowded or not. 

Another problem noted by many, teachers was a lack of pro- 
fessional communication— as one teacher unconsciously put it, 
"During lunch we are able to talk." Although it is next to impos- 
sible to measure teacher morale with any certainty, observers 
indicated that there was a palpable differ*:jnce evident in many 
city schools. A number of teachers interviewed expressed their 
frustration with and their distrust of "the downtown office." 
Many were also critical of the books and materials provided them 
and felt that the written curriculum simply did not fit the classes 
that they taught. They were similarly critical of the tracking or 
grouping of students in the English program, although they were 
almost without exception in favor of grouping; if students were 
only put on the right track with the right teachers, all would be 
well. It is of course not surprising that those who teach within 
highly organized systems should expect the wheels to turn so that 
they might teach with less restraint and more felicity. The fact 
that superorganization appears to leave many teaphers dissatis- 
fied casts a serious doubt on the efficiency of the complex educa- 
tional structures in large districts. Observer comments are again 
revealing: 

... it had the "city school atmosphere" — one part education, one 
part social, and four parts system and impersonality. 

No student was observed carrying a library book or a paperback. 

The whole atmosphere hsre suggests systemization and prescrip- 
tion. This is not to say that there are not very able teachers here, 
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but that the mdd is somewhat limited-Uheir professionalism is 
rather narrow too* 

Without' the restraints imposed by the System, the overcrowding, 
and the heavy workload of teachers, I think the atmdsphcrc would 
be better yet. 

The issue of academic freedom is certainly too complex to 
be dealt with in its many facets in this report. The one dimen- 
sion that can be analy:^ here is the apparent freedom that 
teachers feel they have in choosing classroom materials or library 
books. But freedom is a relative and highly individual matter, 
and teachers who have taught in the same department for many 
years have responded to a question relating to the degree of 
freedom in choosing books, texts, records, and other niaterials 
with the entire range from "complete freedom" to "no choice." 
Several indicated in interviews that they had "considerable free- 
dom" and then stated that this meant they could choose from 
among certain approved selections in an anthology, to the ob- 
servers, such an attitude suggests that some teachers, at least, 
prefer to teach in a school where many choices have been made 
for them. - . . 

In^ most large cities rather elaborate machinery has been 
developed to produce "approved" book lists.^ Aside from certain 
economies from central purchasing and wholesale discounts, this 
procedure is an effective deterrent to the use of "controversial" 
books in the classroom. That principals or English teachers in 
city systems are almost never pilloried because of class use of a 
questionable book is a measure of the success of the censoring 
effect of these book lists. Unfortunately, it is also an index to the 
constraints imposed on teachers who would like to depart some- 
what from the always safe and sometimes puerile books they are 
asked to teach. To be sure, most schools allow teachers some 
opportunity to suggest books for adoption, but the judicial ma- 
chinery to approve or not to approve can take a year or longer; 

^ As noted in Chapter 4, this procedure is also practiced on a sutewide 
basts in several areas. 
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and this process in itself is enough to induce conformity and re- 
straint* Finally, the few suggestions which were given in response 
to direct questions about other books which might be taught sug- 
gest that the tight rein on book adoption may discourage teachers 
even from thinking about selections they might prefer to teach. 

Rarely did metropolitan high schools provide room libraries 
where students might browse or select books for outH>f-class 
reading. A notable exception was a school in a midwestem city 
which operates a modified Rutgers Plan for selected students.* 
Designated classes meet two or three times each week in a special 
room furnished with a library of several hundred books, most of 
them appropriate reading for college bound students. The teach- 
ers of "Rutgers"' classes are also provided with theme readers and 
a special clerk. Although the program is still considered some- 
thing of an experiment and has some logistical problems (stu- 
dents may not take books out of the room, for example), the 
consensus of teachers and administrators is that the additional 
expense of the program is more than justified in the results to 
date, particularly in the increased emphasis on student reading. 
Student response has been similarly positive. 

Classroom observations in city schools revealed a pro- 
nounced shift away from composition in favor of literature. Al- 
though the sample may not reflect accurately all city schools, the 
meager 4.6 percent of class time devoted to instruction in com^ 
position seems significant, though it is often rationalized by the 
larger classes and teaching loads found in these schools. How- 
ever, the point made in the discussion of composition in Chapter 
6 must be reasserted here: the great problem appears to be that 
students are rarely instructed in writing, not that they lack oppor- 
tunities to write. Actually, students in the city schools reported 
they were called upon to write just as frequently as students in 
other schools; moreover, able seniors reported that they write 
more often, averaging something more than once per week. Even 
though teacher loads are obviously greater in the city schools, 

* Paul Diederich, **Tbc Rutgers Plan for CutUog Class Si£« in Two " 
English Journah XLIV (April 1960), pp. 229-236, 266. 
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the students are apparently affdrded as many opportunities to 
write as are students in other kinds of schools. 

The fact remains that observers seldom reported instruction 
in composition within the English classes visited. If a dearth of 
writing instruction is a shortcoming of the entire group of 
schools, it is a critical deficiency in the typical large-city compre* 
hensive high school. 

Teadier Rccniitnimt and Asslpiiiieiit 

From the point of view of project observers, the most un- 
fortunate result of Iarge*city administrative complexity is the pol* 
icy of central recruitment and assignment of teachers.^ In the city 
schools the responsibility for recruiting, screening, and hiring 
rests with the central personnel office, with only the rare principal 
or department chairman involved in the process at all Some of 
the schools are simply far less attractive to the fledgling teacher 
than others, and, in order to maintain a balance of qualify among 
all of the teaching staffs, districts have policies that require 
teachers to be employed first by the central office and then as* 
signed to a school. Unquestionably, there are many able teachers 
who are reluctant to sign contracts, or even apply for them, if 
they are not given a firm commitment concerning the place they 
will teach. There is no question either that this policy works to 
the detriment of many of the schools in any given school district, 
from those in the ""htA"' socioeconomic area to those in the most 
depressed sections of the city. The English teacher sent to the 
least favored school, even for the laudable intention of maintain- 
ing an equitable distribution of teaching talent, will not bring 
with him the necessaiy commitment unless he feels that the posi- 
tion offers a degree of importance and social worth in proportion 
to its disadvanUges. If he is treated as a mere pawn in this dis- 
trict chess game, a lack of commitment or professional interest 
is more than understandable.* 

^ See also the discussion <A teacher selection in Chapter 4. 

^Observers from the NCTE Task Force on Language Programs for 
the Disadvantaged noted that some schools in miduple school districts 
did conduct their own quasi-oflScial recruitment and hiring In spite of 
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Among the small sample of city high schools represented in 
the project, only one principal indicated that central teacher as- 
signment posed no great problwn to recruiting the ablest teach- 
ers. Another said he had recruited teachers quite satisfactorily 
until stopped by the objections of the personner office. Several 
others admitted their schools' reputations placed them in a fa- 
vored position, providing them at least enough influence to re- 
quest teachers even though the request was not always honored. 
One of the principals had even kept statistics to prove that 40 
percent of the prospective candidates were irretrievably lost to 
the system because they could not be guaranteed a specific as- 
signment. 

In contrast to these hiring practices in city schools, the 
autonomous school districts in suburban areas can very actively 
seek new teachers without combatting the restraints of the larger 
^tem. Several chairmen and principals in affluent but small sys- 
tems indicated they are not averse to following the raiding prac- 
tices of some colleges and universities in order to find the most 
capable teachers for key positions. It is not uncommon for such 
schods to have a backlog of hundreds of applications, while 
many city school districts conduct a frantic search just before 
classes begin, to replace last-minute resignations. Most cities 
maintain a pool of uncertified and in many cases unqualified 
teachers for this eventuality, and a schod's reputation is prob- 
ably quite accurately reflected in the proportion of uncertified or 
substitute teachers on its staff. 

To make individual schools, especially their principals and 
department chairmen, more responsible for the recruitment and 
selection of teachers would not deny Uie necessity of central per- 
sonnel ofiices' acting at certain steps in the hiring process; but it 

central office wrffcy which in effect forbade these practices, la the opin- 
ion of these ohsmers and in the view of these principals, the means were 
rnore than justified by the ends; teachers who were sdected because 
of their experience and their commitment to work in such protrams 

»??^'"J?^"' ^'^^ « centJal pool. 

a. Richard Ctorbm and Munel Crosby, eds.. Language ProgranSfor 
the Disadvantaged (Champaign, lU... National CbuncU of Teachers of 
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would diminish aibitnuy and smirlimes unfortunate dedsiont 
by tdministrators out of touch the often;subtle recjuiiements 
of individual programs. Participants at two invitatioMl confer* 
ences for department chairmen, held in conjunction with the 
National Study of High Sciiool En^uh Programs, 
English deparunent chairmen be directly r^poosible for the qual- 
ity of the prognuns.^ thb^V not, however, to be construed as a 
direct criticism of the quality of the teachers observed in lugfi 
schools* Given the hea^ work loads, the generally poor profes* 
simal en^ronment, and the quantily of administrgtive machinery 
with which thc«e teachers had to cope, observers fdt that most 
were doing as fine a job as could be expected. It was noted, how- 
ever, that English departments 'in the city schools lacked the 
cohesiveness that was palpably evkloit in autonomous, smaller 
school ^"Sterns. Such harmony can come only when die depart- 
ment chairman, the one person fiilly conversant with the needs 
and characteristics of the program, is directly involved in the 
hiring process. 

DepnrtMent Orgnafaation 

Among the high schools from metn^itan centers there 
was as mudi variation as among the original 116 schools in the 
role and re^xmsibility of the department chairman. At one ex- 
treme is the appointed diairman wthout additional pay or re- 
leased periods; at the other is the teacher who must undergo a 
competitive examination for a vacancy that exists in anther 
schod in the ^em (since a teacher may not move up to the 
position of department chairman in his own school). Upon ap- 
pointment, the latter may recdve a salary increment ct as much 
as $2,000 for assuming what are very real administrative and 
supervisory duties. Undoubtedly, the resulting department orga- 
nization is much stronger than that in sdiooU that rety on nominal 
chairmen. Thore is, however, an inherent danger that the chair- 

^ James R. Squire, Roger K. Applebee, Robot J. Ij^wnpsjne, Hl^ 
School Depmtmenis of m^lsh: Their Ori»iiz0km, AdmMhrmion, mi 
SupentsUm (ChampAisii, Ul*, Natioml OHioctl of Teadiert of Eiuriidi, 
1965). 
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man^s posttxm will become so highly administrative that he will 
serve as an i^rm of the administration first and as a department 
leader and coordinator second. When; for sample, the chairman 
b required by administrative fiat to prepare twenty-eight copies 
of an; evaluative rep<m for a simple one-hour visit ;i single 
teacher, the machinery of supervision would seem to override its 
more beneficial effects. When teachers are continually analyzed 
and evaluated according to report forms that tc^id to weigh all 
components equally (frmi adjusting window shades to giving 
appropriate assignments), they can be expected to follow pre- 
scriptive routines quite mechanically at, the expense of more indi- 
vidual and more qxmtaneous teaching. 

Given a choice between the two extremes, the administra- 
tive department chairman is undoubtedly to be preferred over 
the nominal chairman in sizaUe schools. In the usually frenetic 
environment of the large schod, the beginning teacher is likely 
to feel isolated unless there exists some formal apparatus to 
orient him to the routines of teaching and to help him use his 
indivklual assets to the best advantage. If the chairman is not 
given re^xmsibility to supervise and evaluate the English teach- 
ers» the task falls to someone else — usually the principal or a gen- 
eralist whose knowledge of subject and method is bound to be 
considerably less than that of the chairman. Finally, without an 
^authoritative leader, the department cannot hope to achieve the 
kind of autonomy and consensus so important in the best pro- 
grams observed in the Study. Particulariy i^i large comprehensive 
high schools do departments need the kind of vigorous leadership 
that will guard against undesiraUe encroachments from without. 

Metropcditan high schools are faced with most of the prob- 
lems of other kinds of schools^ but most of them occur with 
greater intensity and frequency. That these schools are only a 
.small part <^ a multi(4e school district without the autonomy 
enjoyed by their counterparts in the suburbs or small cities 
brings many disadvantages and few compensations. One result 
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of the administrative superstructure is that there are compara- 
tively few innovative practices; programs are slow to react to 
changing^ student needs or scholariy research. Althou^ indi- 
vidual teachers make many fine efforts, the constraints and spe- 
cial problems which thi^ f ace militate against programs being as 
'good as they might become under other circumstances. Two sub- 
jective reactions from observers at different schools will serve 
as a final summary of the range of quali^ noted. At one pole. 

Despite the okfaess d the building and the crowded conditions, 
there is a spirit of learning reflected in this school. From class to 
class, in hallways, in informal encounters — teadters and students 
seem to understand that they are here for educational purposes. Al- 
thou^ lacking the pressure and urgency of many suburban schools, 
— . compares favorably with most city schools. 

At the other, however. 

This is an anti-intellectual school if I ever saw one. Contrdled 
reading, limited writing, uninspired and even incompetent teaching 
lead me to draw no odier conclusion. I wonder how much of the 
atmosfrfiere emanates from the school administration, how much 
from the central office, and how much from the teachers. My 
hunch is that all are culpable. 



CHAPTER 12 



Experimental 
English Programs 



The study of selecteu English departments engaged in experi- 
mental program design began, after visits to more than half of 
the 116 schools of the National Study had revealed compara- 
tively little experimentation. The project staff, aware of wide- 
spread discussion in professional journals of new approaches to^ 
the teaching of English, wondered why so few departments were 
initiating curriculum changes. A supplementary grant from the 
United States Office of Education^enabled the staff to visit ex- 
perimental programs in nineteen schools in nine different states. 
In selecting these schools, the project directors again solicited 
recommendations from advisory committee members, state super- 
visors and consultants, and leading curriculum specialists. Meth- 
ods of approaching the experimental schools were identical to 
those employed in visits to the original 116 schools of the Study. 

Enrollment in the 19 schools engaged in experimental cur- 
riculum projects averaged 1,022 students which, when contrasted 
with the average of 1,797 students in the original 116 schools, 
suggests that curriculum experimentation may more likely occur 
in smaller high schools. In other ways, however, the experimental 
group resembled the rest of the schools in the Study. Student 
enrollment in commercial programs, numbers going on to col- 
lege, the physical plant, and socioeconomic characteristics of 
the communities showed much the same range and medians as 
were found in the original Study. Because of the small number 
of schools involved, detailed data are not comparative, but ob- 
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server reports suggest no marked differences in the composition 
of the two groups.* 

Not surprisingly, in view of the criteria used for selection, 
the {diysical plants of the schools attracted considerable atten- 
tion in their reflection of adminisb'ative concern with innova- 
tional programs. In thirteen of Uie nineteen schools visited, new 
building or renovation made available to Ae English depart- 
ment special instructional areas to acconmiodate small and large 
groups, conference rooms, and other means to implement ex- 
perimental approaches to teaching. This concern was reflected 
too in the strong libraries present in many of these schools. 
Whereas the average school in the Study reported holdings of 
only 6.8 books per student and annual expenditures on new 
books, replacements, and magazines of $2.28 per capita, the 
experimental schools averaged 8.5 books per student and ex- 
penditures of $4.64. As a group, the nineteen expferimental 
schools came far closer to meeting the American Library Asso- 
ciation's standards than did the original Study schools. 

In reports on the content emphasis in 4,757 minutes of 
observed classroom time in 313 classes of the 19 experimental 
schools, stress on literature remained apparent, although at 39.3 
percent of class time this was noticeably less than in the original 
116 schools of the Study. The emphasis on language, composi- 
tion, speech, and mass media remained relatively constant, how- 
ever, with increases most noticeable in the emphasis on reading 
(more than doubled, from 4.5 percent to 9.9 percent). 

The methods used by teachers in the experimental schools 
similarly parallel those found in the origmal smi^e. The noted 
increase from 1.6 percent to 7.1 percent in the use of audiovisual 
equipment is not surprising in view of the extensive equipment 
available in many of the experimental schools and the conscious 
effort to use visual materials to hold attention in large group 
meetings. Curiously, the percent of class time devoted to student 
presentation is less than half of that in the other schools (6.4 
percent contrasted with 14.3 percent). Silent work rises from 
10.4 to 13.5 percent, reflecting in part the larger numbers of 
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independent study programs. Except for these minor changes, 
methods remain essentially the same: 60.1 percent of class time 
in the experimental schools (66 percent in the original 116 
schools) was- devoted to recitation, lecture, and discussion in 
almost equal proportions. 

But if methods remain constant, certain specific practices, 
are greatly modified in these programs. As Table 15 indicates, 
those approaches usually associated with experimental teaching 
— team teaching, use of multiple sets of books, independent 
study, pupil conferences with teachers — were found in frequent 
use in more than half of the schools. The most common ap- 
proachesin the original sample — use of a single anthology, writ- 
ing in class, and use of grammar textbooks — are less evident in 
the experimental programs, a finding, of course, conditioned by 
the basis of selection of these schools. Programed materials, how- 
ever, are used no more widely in experimental programs than in 
the original 116 schools. Indeed, even in schools with special 
provisions for independent study, where self-instruction is of the 
utmost importance, the use of such materials is no more apparent 
than in conventional programs. That only one observer in twenty- 
eight reported such materials in frequent use even in these special 
programs suggests that it may be some time before programed 
texts find acceptance in the average classroom. 

Experimental programs differ outwardly, then, primarily in 
their use of a few specific approaches, in available resources, and 
occasionally in classroom design. Observer reports suggested, 
however, certain other, more qualitative distinctions. Although 
quality of the teaching staff had ranked first among special 
strengths of the original programs, in only two instances did 
observers suggest that the quality of the staff was unusual in the 
schools with experimental programs in English. Indeed, the in- 
adequacy of the staff ranked third among special weaknesses ot 
these schools, led only by the ineffectiveness of department heads 
and lack of sequence in the curriculum. Department heads, how- 
ever, if the greatest weaknesses in some programs, ranked first 
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Table 15 

Selected Practices Reported in Widespicad or 
Frequent Use tn Experimental English Prognuns 



(n~28 reports on 16 schools) 



Classroom Practice 






Rank for 107 Schools 


Number 


Rank 


in Original Study 


Team Teaching 


22 


1 


12 


Multii^e Sets of Books 


17 


2 


4 


Independent Study 


16 


3 


7 


Pupil Conferences with Teacher 


IS 


4 


9.5 


Writing in Class 


13 


5 


2 


Silent Reading in Qass 


10 


6 


5 


Classroom Book Collections 


9 


7 


8 


Remedial Reading Program 


8 


8 


11 


Single Anthdogy 


6 


9.5 


1 


Developmental Reading Program 


6 


9.5 


9.5 


Use of Readin^Iaboratory 


5 


11 


13 


Use of Workbooks 


4 


1Z5 


6 


Use of Grammar Textbooks 


4 


1Z5 


3 


Programmed Instruction 


1 


14 


14 



among special strengths of the group as a whole because of 
others, followed by resources available for teaching, light teach- 
ing load, and climate of work in the department. 

Indeed, administrative organization seemed to be the major 
concern in most schools with experimental programs in English, 
and important traditional segments of the curriculum suffered 
accordingly. Observers were not impressed with the curriculum 
sequences in these schools, their composition programs, or their 
teaching of literature, although again these had been singled out 
as unusual strengths of better English programs in general. Be- 
cause of the variedTiature of the programs, the descriptive reports 
are summarized in terms of four basic innovative patterns ob- 
served: variations in the use of staff, variations in scheduling and 
the use of time, variations in grouping students, and develop- 
ment of programs in the humanities. 
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Variations in tte Use of Staff 

To make better use of the special interests and training of 
individual teachers, some administrators have explored new pat- 
terns of organizing instruction. In a few schools such patterns are 
also designed to provide continuing inservice education for be- 
ginning teachers through regular contact with more experienced 
members of the staff. Although project observers rarely found ex- 
periments in staff utilization without some accompanying changes 
in the traditional school day, for convenience these topics will be 
discussed separately here. 

Paraprofessional . Help ^ 

In about 20 percent of the schools visited in all phases of the 
National Study, observers found attempts to relieve the English 
teacher of his more routine tasks through the provision of para- 
professional help. In the experimental programs almost half the 
English departments had such assistance. Clerical assistants in 
certain schools not only record grades, type, file, and maintain 
class rolls for individual teachers, but also manage textbook rec- 
ords, recording libraries, department centers, and even laboratory 
rooms for students. As the number of books and other equip- 
ment assigned to teachers of Einglish increases, more assistance of 
this kind seems requisite. 

The organization and functioning of lay reader programs, 
an important aid to teachers in almost one fifth of the programs 
visited, and the chief aides provided in nonexperimental schools, 
have already been described as part of the discussion of the 
teaching of composition in Chapter 6; a few comments on the 
implementation of such programs remain to be made here. The 
most successful programs, according to observers, are those in 
which the readers supplement rather than replace the efforts of 
the classroom teacher, who must still read and correct as many 
papers as he can as well as provide direct instruction in the pro- 
cesses of writing. Papers which are to be given to outside readers 
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thus become assignments over and above what the students 
would ordinarily be expected to write. The distinction is an im- 
portant one, for too many administrators regarded lay readers as 
a solution to the load problem and, not infrequently, offered 
English teachers the choice of either slightly reduced pupil- 
teacher ratios or the services of a part-time reader. This limited 
conception of the value of outside readers leads teachei^ to con- 
sider such paraprofessionals only as solutions to overcrowding, 
rather than as assistants with important contributions to make. 
Indeed, the schools which use readers most effectively are usually 
those in which teacher load is already reduced to four classes and 
not more than 1 15 to 125 students. 

Only a few observers reported schools using paraprofes* 
sional help to supervise students in English classrooms. In one 
particularly effective program an intern teacher supervised a 
reading room containing a library of titles appropriate for stu- 
dent reading and numerous reference works, with space for 
seventy-five students. These facilities were shared by three Eng- 
lish classes, with each of the cooperating teachers sending as 
many as twenty or twenty-five students to the room. By coordi- 
nating their daily assignments, the teachers were able to meet 
with small groups, seminars, and even individuals as they wished. 
On the day project staff members were visiting, one teacher sent 
half his class to the reading room, meeting with the rest for in- 
tensive discussion and study; another sent all but a few students 
to the room during the last half hour so that he could sit with a 
seminar of gifted students studying Sinclair Lewis's Main Street; 
and the third kept his class together while he introduced some 
material to the group as a whole. In the reading room itself, the 
supervisor helped students locate books, maintained order, and 
assisted those engaged in specific study assignments but did not 
otherwise share in instructional responsibilities. When programs 
of independent or guided study are threatened by a shortage of 
supervisory time, such use of paraprofessionals is a practice that 
might well be considered. 
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Television teaching 

In only a handful of schools, few of them in the experi- 
mental group, was closed circuit or educational television being 
used in the teaching of English, and then only as a supplement to 
regular classroom work. Closed circuit television programs pre- 
pared especially for certain groups of students were regularly 
broadcast in two districts where teachers received advance infor- 
mation concerning the programs. In one, broadcasts of a pro- 
gram in American literature were scheduled once or twice weekly 
to provide supplementary discussions of writers and the processes 
of writing, a review of American cultural achievements in archi- 
tecture and dance, poetry readings, and similar "extras" beyond 
the range or resources of the individual classroom teacher. In 
general, teachers and students responded favorably, although 
many wished that kinescopes could be made available so that the 
programs could be used at the time when they would be most 
relevant to the studies of each individual class. 

Far less satisfactory, according to project observers, was a 
course on structural grammar presented daily to 100 students 
supervised by one teacher of English and several proctors. The 
remoteness of the thirty-minute presentations and the inability of 
even the best teachers to offer adequate additional explanation in 
the remaining fifteen minutes of the class period made such in- 
struction seem stiff, formal, and uninspiring. Even the television 
teacher felt the experience was unsatisfactory, although she was 
planning to repeat the course with fewer weekly programs and a 
smaller class group. Instruction of this kind seems to require 
planned follow-through in the classroom, for the remoteness of 
the media discourages student involvement. Indeed, most obvious 
concerning use of television in teaching English is the widespread 
lack of interest even in schools equipped for showings. Several 
schools which once reported flourishing programs seem to have 
abandoned the attempt. However important, then, as a supple- 
^ mentary resource, and however important in community service. 
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educational television as a direct instructional aid seems not to 
have withstood the test of time. 

This is hot true, of c6urse» with kinescopes based on televi- 
sion presentations* Flexible in their possibilities and capable of 
being incorporated into any instructional program, good kine- 
scopes have most of the advantages of live television and are 
frequently used. Development of less expensive videotape trans- 
mitters suggests that they, too, may be common in schools of the 
future. Although willing to consider new approaches, teachers 
with overloaded classes and inadequate preparation time seek 
instructional aids free of complexities in planning and operation. 
Those interested in the possibilities of educational television 
would do well to devote more attention to making available to 
the schools kinescopes and videotapes of excellent programs. 

Telelecture 

The use of long distance telephone lectures to augment the 
resources available within the school is being explored in some 
programs. After making prior arrangements for a telephone con- 
versation with Jesse Stuart, one school organized a two-week unit 
around his writings. Each class discussed questions to be directed 
to the writer and elected a representative panel of interviewers 
who talked with the author over the telephone at the appointed 
time while the rest of the student body listened. The experience 
provided unusual motivation for student reading as well as an 
effective demonstration of oral communication. 

Even more unusual was the use which the administrator of 
one small rural school found for the telelecture when he learned 
that his half-time teacher of English was actually trained in an- 
other subject. Recognizing the need for more specialized re- 
sources, he designed a program of weekly readings by more 
mature students from several grade levels of a selected number of 
single books — novels, essay collections, biographies — ^followed 
each Friday by an hour-long telephone lecture and discussion led 
by a qualified staff member of the state university located 300 
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miles away. The comparatively low cost of telephone transmis- 
sion, coupled with ease of operation, makes it a particularly use- 
ful aid for schools in isolated areas of the country. 

Team Teaching 

Project observers visited twenty-two programs which were 
experimenting with team teaching, including several experimental 
programs which had been chosen especially because of widely 
reported teaching teams. Unfortunately, in all but one or two 
cases observers found that the many theoretical advantages of 
such practices were simply not realized. 

Perhaps the greatest problem was a lack of coordination and 
a real team effort: again and again there was only a flimsy divi- 
sion of responsibilities into discrete lessons that often lacked 
coordination and sequence. Programs made no provision for ad- 
vanced planning and often left no time for the teachers involved 
to get together except during the lecture periods. When these 
large group meetings were followed by seminar discussions, the 
two were seldom intelligently related—and how could they be 
when the teachers who should have been listening had had to use 
that time to prepare their next lectures? 

The lecture itself is a separate problem, and many question 
its value in a subject which must teach the student to read, to 
write, and to think critically. Lectures on literature too often deal 
with facts; lectures on composition fail to relate to the problems 
the students face as they write. Again and again, however, princi- 
pals and department chairmen would proudly escort observers to 
an auditorium for "the show." And show it was. In attempting to 
capture and hold the attention of students for an hour, teachers 
resorted to a variety of aids and devices — transparencies, slides, 
tape recordings, dramatizations— which hold attention whether 
they teach anything important or not. Indeed, many administra- 
tors and teachers were so enthralled by these performances that 
they apologized repeatedly to project observers who appeared 
only when students were meeting in smaller groups. 

Whatever their value in other subjects, however, large group 
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lectures in English cannot carry the burden of instruction. To 
learn how to write effectively, students require careful criticism, 
individual conferences, and a detailed discussion of their own 
problems; to learn how to read critically they need to engage in 
carefully directed discussion of individual literary works* Al- 
though large group lectures could be planned to support these 
activities, even to motivate them, the instruction itself can be 
provided only in smaller groups. 

Still, team teaching has great potential for individualizing 
instruction. In one situation involving slow readers, for example, 
some ninety students and four teachers met daily in a large read- 
ing room. There, for at least three hours each week, students read 
appropriate books of their own choice under the supervision of 
one or two teachers while the rematnii^ teachers provided needed 
instruction in word attack, phonetics, and comprehension for 
groups of ten to fifteen students in smaller classrooms next to the 
large room. Here, through careful diagnosis of individual needs 
and intelligent use of teacher skills, the resources of a teaching 
team have been successfully tapped. 

A shared teaching program which made possible small 
tutorial sessions in one large high school also seemed commend- 
able. Three large group lecture hours per week, directed by two 
teachers, and a one-hour tutorial in which six students met vdth 
one of the teachers were used in this program for tenth grade 
English. The teachers lectured jointly to two separate classes of 
100 students each, an instructional load of six hours per teacher 
per week, and devoted about seventeen additional class hours 
apiece per week to meeting with small tutorial groups. Of the 
thirty teaching hours during a five-day week, the teachers were 
thus occupied for a maximum of twenty-three. Observers re- 
ported that the large group lectures were as superficial as those in 
so many other schools, but they were enthusiastk: about the tu- 
torial sessions. One wrote: 'Tor the learning values which a stu- 
^dent can derive from an hour of well planned tutorial instruction 
in writing or reading with a master teacher, I would willingly 
accept the banal but harmless nature of the large group lectures."* 
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Yet too few schools were considering what might be accom- 
plished in such smaller groups. 

Like many other innovations discussed in this report^ team 
teaching has failed thus far to make an important contribution 
to English instruction. Only when the program is carefully 
{rianned and coordinated, when it provides adequate preparation 
time for all the teachers involved, and when its potentials for 
individualizing instruction are realized does team teaching man* 
age to be more than an administrative means to a series of showy 
lectures which, however impressive, have little relevance to the 
goals of English instruction. Not too facetiously, one weary ob- 
server suggested that teams of teachers be assigned four or five 
small classrooms without a large lecture hall and be asked to 
plan jointly whatever might be accomplished under such condi- 
tions. 

Variatkm in Scheduling and Uae of Time 

No less revolutionary but frequently more successful are the 
many experiments with the use of teaching time. That a slow 
seventh grade English class requires the same number of hours 
and distribution of minutes as a twelfth grade honors class may 
seem patently absurd, yet the typical organization of the school 
day a^umes that the requirements at every level are the same. 
Recognizing that students may indeed use class and study time 
best in different ways at different levels, some teachers and ad- 
ministrators have been seeking ways to achieve greater variety. 
Although experiments in scheduling overiap those already re- 
ported under new uses of staff, certain promising practices were 
observed that deserve to be discussed here. 

Large and Small Groups 

In some schools English instruction is regulady divided into 
a set number of large group sessions, seminars, and periods for 
indejpendent study. This seems more an administrative than a 
curricular innovation, whatever opportunities for curriculum 
change it may provide, and differs in this respect from the 
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team teaching experiments already reported* In one such pro- 
gram, the teacher re^nsible weekly for two lecture sessions with 
125 students also met twice with each student in a seminar dl 10 
students and supervised his vmk during two independent study 
hours devoted largely to writing and reading* In another institu- 
tion, four teachers jointly planned one session for 200 or more 
students each week but worked separately with seminars of 10 
students on the regular schedule* Still another variation called 
for large group meetings on Mondayv with seminars directed by a 
certified teacher alternating with study periods supervised by a 
nonprofessional for the rest of the week* 

Such variety has long been a goal of English teachers, who 
otherwise must try io plan work with small groups and even 
individuals within the context of the traditional class of twenty- 
five or thir^ students* In practice, however, the advantages of 
such programs remain all too often unrealized* By their very na- 
ture the large group meetings encourage lectures, but, as already 
noted, project observers found such approaches — all too com- 
mon even in the conventional classroom— -relatively ineffective in 
a subject such as English* Indeed, the lack o( attention to methods 
of presentation other than the lecture suggests that, whenever 
schools do institute programs involving large groups, inservice 
education may be necessary if teachers are to use the instructional 
time effectively* 

If large groups are often disappointing, however, they are 
the sne qua non for small group instruction* The demands of 
spacf and staff make it almost impossible, in the public school at 
least, for all classes to be held to ten or fifteen students* Such 
seriinars have great potential for close study of literature, care- 
ful teaching of comiK>sltim!, and detailed instruction in reading 
and the other English skills* When carefully planned and super- 
vised by a teacher alert to the unique possibilities of the small 
group, these classes were among the most exciting reported by 
project observers, with attention to individuals, free exchange of 
ideas, and discussion in greater depth than could be considered 
in the conventional classroom* 
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Yet many programs neglect the planning and coordination 
which alone can make such classes successful. Heterogeneous 
class groupings igiwre the needs of individual students; seminurs 
are often unrelated to the parallel large group meetings; teachers 
fail to plan even informally their seminar classes in advance. In 
one extreme case, a teacher told observers that such classes were 
scheduled merely to give students a chance to "interact," and it 
did not matter whether such "interaction" was related to English 
at all! Of this the observer wrote: "Such time is largely wasted. 
Most of the talk is only at the level of a bull session or, I suppose, 
a slumber party. Sometimes six or eight students arc talking at 
once. Sometimes one argumentative person monopolizes half or 
more of the time. Under such conditions, 'discussion' sometimes 
doesn't rise above the level of 'Yes, it is,' 'No, it isn't.' The rela- 
tionship of the hour to the supposed topic of a unit is often slight 
or invisible." 

Poor tcaciiing w poor teaching, whether in large groups or 
small. A teacher who abilicates his fundamental responsibility of 
guiding student learning cannot b.; excused because of the system 
in which he is woricing, nor should a system be condemned 
because of the incompetence of some of tho»c involved in it. 
Undirected, student-led discussion has a plaa; in the English 
classroom, but it must be built upon conscious, directed study of 
the skills of conversation and communication. 

In other cases the work in the seminars was carefully di- 
rected but entirely unrelated to the large group lecturer or to in- 
dependent study periods in which the students were also involved. 
Thus, in effect, a student was enrolled in at least two separate 
English classes— a large group meeting once or twice a week and 
a seminar usually aL«o scheduled twice weekly; if he had inde- 
pendent study or laboratory work, his assignments there were 
usually unrelated to his other classes. Such problems arose even 
when all the classes for a given student were supervised by a 
single teacher: with a team of teachers, the problems of coordina- 
tion were magnified substantially. How many of these hardships 
were merely characteristic of programs not yet well established 
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is difficult to say, but it seems clear that the coordination of large 
and small group sessions poses special problems for the instruc- 
tional program. Many teachers were frank enough to recognize 
the difficulties, franker still to indicate that they lacked the plan- 
ning time required for a solution. However they lauded the new 
approaches, they felt that considerably more careful planning 
was necessary than for the conventional class. 

Modular Scheduling 

In another attempt to provide flexible scheduling, a few of 
the e;cperimental programs divided their time into modules of 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty minutes. These modules could then be 
grouped into daily periods of unequal length: a three-module 
period on Monday (45 minutes) might be followed by two 
modules on Tuesday (30 minutes) and by four on Wednesday 
(60 minutes). Enjoying the advantages of flexibili^, some teach- 
ers limited their use of short periods to lessons in English gram- 
mar or to spelling tests and reserved the longer periods for lessons 
in literature and composition. Almost invariably they responded 
favorably, although a few found it difficult to adjust to such a 
variable schedule. 

Fragmentation of instruction was sometimes the result: in 
one program an observer reported two modules of reading on_ 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday (40 minutes), one module of 
^^declamation*' on Tuesday and Thursday mornings (20 min- 
utes), one module of speech on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons (20 minutes), three modules of composition on Friday 
(60 minutes), and other fragments of English strewn through- 
out the week. Such neglect of the interrelationships among the 
skills of language, doomed to failure, is one pitfall which admin- 
istrators and teachers must remain aware of and attempt to avoid. 

If modular scheduling can neglect the demands of the sub- 
ject, it can also impose unreasonable demands on the students. 
One computerized program visited by staff members was so out- 
rageously lacking in organizational principle that it was impos- 
sible for either student or teacher to recall his daily assignments 
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without a program card. On Monday, for example, Enj^Iish was 
scheduled from 9:00 to 9:45 A.M., but on Tuesday it met from 
2:30 to 3:00 p.m.; on Wednesday it preceded the noon hour; on 
uisday It was s[rfit into moming and afternoon hours of equal 
length* Noting the confusion of one tenth grader still fingering his 
program card m late February, an observer discovered with dis- 
may that the schedule had been in operation since the previous 
September! 

To avoid such chaos, some administrators with low enroll- 
ments do their own modular scheduling rather than relying on 
computer jnachines. This enables them to reschedule or readjust 
classes as necessary, giving the English teacher an extra hour 
when classwork demands more careful guidance^less time when 
the students are working piimarily on their own. Provided ad- 
justments are not too abrupt nor class schedules changed too 
radically, such flexibility has real advantages. Although modular 
scheduling is new and the dangers appoKnU its potential is also 
great. 

Occasional Lengthened Periods 

Recognizing the significance of the process of composing 
and of providing sufficient class time not only for discussion and 
prewriting activity but for supervised classroom writing experi- 
ences as well, an increasing number of schools provide an occa- 
sional double period for composition. In some schools, students 
were scheduled for English and social studies during adjacent 
periods so that every other week each teacher could keep them 
for two hours. In another school, the administrator arranged 
monthly for each class — ^whether English, science, or industrial 
arts — to meet for an extended two-hour block. One of the suc- 
cesses of the Dean Langmuir-NEA Project on Composition has 
been its refinement of the extended composition period.^ The 
writing processes which can only begin in the conventional class 
period cl fifty minutes can be followed through in a two-hour one. 

^Amo Jewett and Clarence Btsh» Improving English Composition 
(Washington, D.C, National Education Association, 1965). 
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Observers were favorably impressed by attempts during such 
extended periods to assist students wi^h the processes of writing as 
they were engaged in writing. 

Long periods in English have other uses, too. Field trips are 
less popular today than in the past, but brief trips to art mu- 
seums or local centers of interest are more possible when length- 
ened periods are scheduled. So too is development of a serious 
program of film study. Increasingly aware of their obligations to 
teach the motion picture as contemporary literature and to assist 
students in applying to film the analytica^^ methods of study and 
evaluation they learn in studying literature, many teachers have 
found it virtually impossible to organize such study within the 
fifty-minute period. During a two-hour block of time, on the 
other hand, such major American and foreign films as The In- 
former, High Noon, or The Seventh Seal can be shown, then 
discussed during regular class hours. The long period offers many 
F^-'Ssibilities for reorganizing work in English. 

Reading Rooms and Writing Laboratories 

Some schools have created specially equipped study halls as 
part of their reorganization of class time to provide more inde- „ 
pendent study in English. Although in-class individual reading 
was not common in the 158 schools visited by the project staff, 
classroomjibraries were characteristic of many schools with inde- 
pendent study, and four had organized reading rooms (usually 
with reading supervisors) to which English classes were regu- 
larly assigned. Two schools, moreover, required two hours of 
independent study each week in a special English laboratory in 
which not only books but also recordings, programed materials, 
typewriters, and other supplies were available. 

Slow students had their own laboratory for English and 
science, an imaginative combination of materials for English and 
reading with high interest science equipment. Both a science 
teacher and an English teacher were regularly assigned to the 
laboratory to help the students. Adjacent to the laboratory room 
stood a specially designed reading center, complete with com- 
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fortable reclining chairs and carefully chosen books of high in- 
terest but low vocabulary demand. With reasonable planning and 
careful supervisi9n by teachers, independent work in such labora- 
tory rooms can be productive. The obvious enthusiasm of stu- 
dents moving from station to station, completing lessons, listen- 
ing to recordings, viewing film strips, and entering corrected 
compositions in cumulative folders kept in these rooms indicated 
their success. 

In another interesting variation on the specially equipped 
laboratory, junior high students in a small, isolated community of 
the Southwest worked individually during a long English period 
at the beginning of the day. Students worked through prescribed 
programed materials, literature, and writing assignments, taking 
special tests at the end of particular units and consulting one of 
the two teachers in the classroom when necessary. A clerk also 
helped supply materials and administer tests, leaving the teachers 
free for once to teach. During the following "period," senior high 
students took over the laboratory, while their junior high counter- 
parts went on to other courses, some of which were "taught" in 
the same fashion. 

Such a program clearly depends on the commitment and 
knowledge of the teachers, who must be prepared to cooperate 
closely to outline the course in detail. Fortunately for this school, 
the teachers appeared to be both knowledgeable and industrious, 
and, although the system had only recently begun, there was 
evidence of considerable success and enthusiasm. On the negative 
side, when all traditional class sessions are dropped, the dynamics 
of the classroom, the interaction of the students, the emotional 
immediacy of literature, and the opportunity to develop discus- 
sion skills are lost. Nevertheless, this program demonstrates that a 
variety of programed materials can be used successfully in a con- 
text of continuous instruction quite apart from the normal class- 
room situation. 

Expanded school libiaries and instructional materials cen- 
ters with carrels for independent work, listening rooms, and op. 
portunities for viewing, listening, and writing, however, are being 
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introduced more frequently than special laboratories for English* 
Although enchanted by the design and possibilities of these ex- 
panded libraries, observers seldom found them as widely used as 
the regularly scheduled and specially designed laboratory rocmis. 
Perhaps because many librarians feel that regularly scheduled 
classes prevent independent use of the learning center, adminis- 
trators have been loath to schedule independent library periods 
for students* Perhaps this is as it should be. Still the success of 
some laboratory periods for English suggests that either ways 
must be found to permit student groups to work in school librar- 
ies or parallel facilities for regulariy scheduled independent 
study must be established* 

Independent Study 

In one school visited by the project staff, the strikingly suc- 
cessful illustration of a sound independent study program oc- 
curred in the laboratory described* It was weU equipped, it 
provided ample space and reasonable freedom, and it was super- 
vised— -genUy but firmly — by teachers* In schools where students 
were granted independence but not held responsible for thdr use 
of time, the hours were largely wasted* In one school, observers 
watched some 200 boys clamber across a fence to watch a base- 
ball game in a ndghboring junior high school* In another, despite 
a physically attractive library conducive to study, pupils seemed 
content to loll in the hallways rather than to engage in any intel- 
lectual task* 

Much of the success of independent study programs seems 
to depend on the directions given by teachers* ^en these direc- 
tions are relatively precise, when students know what to do de- 
spite a great number of choices, they respond well; when given 
time without clear direction, they do not* Several experimental 
schools which once attempted independent study programs had 
abandoned the effort even before project observers arrived; others 
were considering substantial modifications. Learning lo use free- 
dom with^ponsibility is an important goal of American secon- 
dary education — but it is a goal which can be approached oidy 
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with careful guidance. As one observer wrote after viewing a 
characteristic program, "Students are given much freedom to 
complete certain work according to their own rate and interest. 
Highly motivated students probably can go very far, but I fear 
the average student, without some built-in motivation, will not 
gain much purpose or incentive here." 

Except where selected advanced students are involved, the 
best solution for providing semi-mdependent study appears to be 
the supervised English study hall, reading room, or laboratory 
period, an intermediate stage between the restrictive atmosphere 
of the traditional study hall and the complete freedom of "non- 
assignment." In a laboratory room filled with reading and view- 
ing materials, given options for study and independent work and 
reasonable freedom to inove and to choose, most young people 
make good use of their time. 

Variations in Grouping 

With iiatural variations in human ability and learning, wide 
differences in capacity and achievement are expected in any het- 
erogeneous school population. Reading ages based on standard- 
ized test scores, once widely used as a basis for sectioning, may 
vary by twelve years in a twelfth grade population. An over- 
whehning majority of schools in this Study try to accommodate 
differences in student ability through three- and four-track pro- 
grams which classify students into below average, average, above 
average, or college bound sections. In one extreme case, observ- 
ers—much to their disbelief as well as disapproval— found eleven 
different ability groups at every instructional level. However, 
such ultimately unsuccessful attempts to categorize students into 
a great many levels are as unusual as is abandonment of any 
grouping practices. Although the evidence accumulated in this 
Study suggests that grouping in some form is accepted by most 
American teachers and administrators, their concern about cer- 
tain harmful effects of present practices has led a few schools to 
experiment with new approaches to the problem of coping with 
individual differences. 
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Ungraded Teaching 

In an attempt to remove any ceiling to the achievement of 
gifted pupils, as well as to provide adequate instruction for the 
slow» some high schools are experimenting with ungraded teach- 
ing. One widely emulated approach is that developed at Mel- 
bourne, Florida, High School where English classes are divided 
into five ungraded levels.^ Each student generally continues 
through his high school years in the ungraded section to which 
he is first assigned, whether basic, regular, advanced, honors, or 
Quest. Quest students, the very superior, pursue almost a com- 
plete program of independent study under the general super- 
vision of a Quest program supervisor, but with regular classroom 
teachers as outside consultants. Carrels for individual study, con- 
ference rooms, and a variety of reference materials are provided 
in the school library, which also serves as headquarters for the 
Quest program supervisor. Although observers found special ef- 
forts being made both for the honors groups (in close study * f 
literature) and basic sections (in reading), they reported clasa- 
work for regular and advanced groups, the middle sections, to be 
indistinguishable from that in any conventional English program. 

One problem unique to the Melbourne Plan and others pat- 
terned on it faces all but the most widely read teachers: because 
each class enrolls first-year, second-year, and third-year students, 
the content, particularly literary content, cannot be repeated from 
semester to semester. Throughout the school, the program is 
organized in cycles which emphasize American literature, Eng- 
lish literature, or world literature only once every three years. 
The plan thus easily avoids problems of duplication and repeti- 
tion, especially of literary content, but it also breeds superficial- 
i^. A teacher who comes to 'The Rime of the Ancient Mariner'' 
only every fourth year is not likely to develop the sharp insight 
of one who continually restudies and reteaches the work and 
profits from errors in teaching. Only in four regular sections, 

2 The Mdboume Plan has been described in detail in B. Frank Brown, 
The Non-Graded High School (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hal!, 
1964). 
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where teachers were independently developing units on literary 
genre and planning to exchange classes during the year to teach 
their specialities, did staff members seem even slightly aware of 
the unique difficulties which the three-year teaching cycle im- 
posed on instruction. 

A different approach to ungraded teaching was observed in 
one western school where students, once they had passed two 
specified courses in communications, were required only to select 
six courses from among a wide variety of ungraded electives. The 
basic communication courses provided a review of elementary 
skills in writing, reading, and speaking; students scoring suffi- 
ciently high on placement examinations were exempted and 
could elect eight different semesters in English. In effect, the less 
able students were programed for a year into basic courses (and 
on occasion, as the department chairman noted, it was for more 
than a year if they had not achieved sufficient competence), 
while the able English student could elect from a variety of non- 
graded English classes for all of his high school career. 

A third apf ach to ungraded programing identified by 
project observers was a series of offerings for gifted or honors 
students extending over the entire high school program, in some 
instances down to the junior high school. The most conventional 
of the programs provided only a single class composed of first-, 
second-, and third-year pupils; the most experimental released 
students into ungraded classes in art, social studies, and other 
subjects as well as English. Some involved college or university 
instructors from nearby institutions, and a few encouraged able 
students to enroll for credit courses in local colleges as early as 
their sophomore year. Like the Melbourne Plan, most of these 
programs managed to avoid repetition in content and emphases 
only by adopting a three-year cycle of instruction. They too 
achieved the flexibility of ungraded placement only by sacrificing 
a planned sequence in concept development; the year in which a 
student entered the program determined when he encountered 
any particular idea about language or literature. 
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English by Choice 

Related to ungraded classes in the effect they achieve, but 
basically different in purpose, are programs permitting students 
to elect the English classes which they need and want* In the 
most extreme programs visited by project observers, some thirty* 
six separate options were open to students, ranging from com- 
position, speech, and grammar review to structural linguistics, 
American folklore, and the nineteenth-century British novel In 
one school where variations of ''English by Choice" had been 
instituted, students were rescheduled every nine weeks, propelling 
the administration and student advisers into what seemed to ob- 
servers an almost continuous nightmare of scheduling. 

Programs of this kind emphasize the importance of student 
interests more than the integrity of subject matter They seem 
to carry to an extreme the assumption that young people will 
group themselves in accordance with their unique needs. This 
did indeed occur to some extent, and observers were pleased to 
discover in one school that three times as many students had 
elected Shakespeare as had signed up for contemporary fiction, 
but more guidance is required than harassed teachers and coun- 
selors can usually provide. 

A second problem is the fragmentation caused by such stress 
on separate courses, forcing teachers to prepare unique offerings 
which in total resembled nothing quite so much as the schedule 
issued by an institution of higher education. The wisdom of ex- 
clusively devoting even nine weeks of secondary school teaching 
to a separate course in structural linguistics or nineteenth- 
century poetry was questioned by all project observers, stunned at 
the implicit assumptioas that all subject matter in En^ish is equal 
in value, that no sequence or pattern in study is desirable, that 
students should be permitted to select courses of such varying 
content and purpose with almost complete freedom. 

Still, the enthusiasm of teachers and students was one of the 
most notable features of the program. Perhaps, as programs like 
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'^English by Choice*' continue to develop, a way can be found 
to overcome the problems manifest in present operations. 

Frequent Resectioning 

If a major administrative problem in programs offering 
''English by Choice" is the resectioning of students every semester 
or half-semester, such problems are only intensified in schools 
where pupils are regrouped more frequently. In one school, a 
small department of only five English teachers functioned as 
a single teaching team, meeting frequently to plan what to teach 
at every grade level, as there was no formal course of study or 
curriculum guide. Regrettably, however, they were committed to 
resectioning all students at all levels at least once every three 
weeks. Immediately before each reshuffling, each member of the 
department would explain to all students, assembled in a large 
auditorium, what he planned to teach during the next three-week 
interval. One teacher might indicate he wished to present Huckle- 
berry Finn, another to teach business letters. The choices were 
designed to satisfy the diversity of interest and problems repre- 
sented in the student body, and the students, with some advice 
from teachers, could choose their assignments for each three- 
week period. 

As it operated in this school, this approach had a number of 
disadvantages. English became fragmented to the point where 
it lacked continuity. Discipline was lax and deteriorating, 
largely because few teachers seemed to know the students' names, 
much less their special problems. Change for the sake of change 
seemed to be the primary concern of all participating in the pro- 
gram, shattering any continuous development of the writing, 
jvading, and discussion skills essent'.al to success in English. In- 
deed, in few schools visited by project observers did the overall 
quality of English teaching seem 'iO low. 

Yet the plan is commendable in its attempts to utilize the 
special skills and interests of the teachers and to provide for the 
needs of individual students. A more experienced staff would 
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surely have foreseen and overcome some of the problems noted. 
(The principal of the school informed observers that two highly 
qualified English teachers had left the year before as a result of 
disagreement over changes in the program^ It is small wonder 
that first rate teachers would decline to associate themselves with 
the sham presently passing for English in the school!) Perhaps 
less frequent regrouping would solve problems, or students 
could continue with one teacher for three days each week but 
be assigned to another for specialized instruction on the other 
two. Whatever the ultimate answer, it seemed clear to project 
observers that purpose, perspective* and reasonable control of 
student learning in English can easily be lost if adequate pro- 
vision is not made for continuity in learning and for developing 
basic pupil-teacher relationships. 

The involvement of exceptional numbers of young, inex- 
perienced, and sometimes ill-prepared teachers of English in 
many of the experiments with flexible student grouping was ap- 
parent to observers who visited more than one school. Some 
administrators cleariy admitted their preference for ""uncommit- 
ted*' young teachers, rather than for "inflexible*" older hands. 
Undoubtedly, beginning teachers, who lack tenure, security, and 
sometime a strongly entrenched philosophy of education, are 
more amenable to administrators* suggestions for curriculum 
change. Yet to project observers, some of the superficiality ob- 
served in these experimental programs seemed less a reflection of 
the value of the new approaches than of the immaturity of the 
teachers. To what extent the teaching problems might have been 
overcome by teachers with much experience, no observer could 
say. Regrettable as it may be, few schools embarked upon experi- 
mental programs seem to be able to bring together successfully 
those who best know English with those who would cieate new 
patterns of grouping for young people in our schools. Until more 
specialists in English and education are involved immediately and 
basically in the construction of new programs, permanent prog- 
ress is not likely to be rapid or sure. 
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Pirognuni in the Hunyinlties 

Most humanities programs involve a fusion of literary study 
with the study of art, architecture, music, philosophy, and some- 
times history. The John Hay Fellows Program, the Great Books 
Program of Mortimer Adier, the humanities film series initiated 
by Floyd Rinker and the Commission for the Humanities on 
Television (since continued independently by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films), and the rise in the study of film as art have 
accented a growing national concern over the state of the hu- 
manities. With the report of the Commission on the Humanities 
and the establishment of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities in 1965, such developments— which have already led 
to the institution of humanities programs in 20 percent of the 
158 schools in the Study— seem likely to continue. What, then, 
are the characteristics of present pilot programs in the humani- 
ties? In the Study schools four approaches appear to dominate: 
the culture epoch approach, the great themes approach, the 
multimedia approach, and the major works approach. 

The culture epoch approach to a humanities program is 
organized around the great periods of humane endeavor: classic 
Greece and Rome, the medieval feudal period, the Renaissance, 
and the Enlightenment, with an emphasis on cultural and intel- 
lectual values rather than political history. Art and architecture, 
literature, and especially music provide an introduction to man^s^ 
expression of ideas and ideals. Thus the study of the Renais- 
sance, for example, may involve selections from Machiavelli^s 
The Prince. Cellini's Autobiography, and a Petrarchan sonnet or 
two, as well as paintings by Leonardo da Vinci and sculpture by 
Michelangelo. Such interdisciplinary offerings are particulariy 
conducive to team teaching effort by instructors from English, 
history, music, and art, while the magnificent resources supplied 
by the humanities film scries of Encyclopaedia Britannica Fihns 
encourage large group presentations. A special resource room for 
a course on American civilization has been established in one 
school so that students may spend a portion of a two-hour time 
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block in quietly studying prints, viewing slides, cr listening to 
recordings* Yet it seems fair to ity that, while such courses are 
serving basic instructional ends, ways must still be found to pro- 
vide small group study individual literary texts. Project ob- 
servers felt strongly that the superficial acquaintance with literary 
and artistic expression which students develop when th^ have no 
real chance for discussion serves not at all to accentuate their 
perception of the humanities* 

In a majority of schools visited^ such courses are introduced 
during the final years of high school to college bound boys and 
gtris* Few attempts have yet been made to provide such rich 
interdisciplinary study for general students, who would seem 
most to deserve attention in this area* Although present liberal 
arts requirements will see that college bound students do not 
miss intellectually satisfying humanistic experiences, all but two 
of the programs observed were directed exclusively towards them* 
Yet should not the terminal or general student also be given the 
opportunity to explore English, history, music, and art in this 
way? 

Similar in purpose to the culture epoch approach, the great 
themes program focuses on the profouiid and humane questions 
of all ages, e.g*, Man*s Resprase to Nature, The Nature of 
Beauty, Fate, and Free Will* Such thematically-centered studies 
need not be confined to a sin^e age or area but may range 
across continents and centuries to include those documents which 
best illuminate the ideas at hand* Students have been known to 
fdlow the study of Euripides* Eleara with Robert Penn War- 
ren's 411 the King's Men, to move from Donne*s ^'Meditation*' to 
Stevenson's ^'Eldorado" and O'Neiirs Emperor Jones. At one 
school readers studying ''Man as a Creature with Potential for 
Growth" read Helen Xeller's Three Days to See. then viewed 
Robert Flaherty's magnificent Nanook of the North in an ap- 
proach using other media besidrs Uterature.^ Whatever the dan- 
gers of superficiality and distortion, it is clear that thematic units 

^See the discussion of this ptopm by Miriam B* GoMstein and 
Edward C* Martin in ""Huministic Education for the General Student,** 
The English UafUu LXIII:3^FaU 1964), pp* 1 1-14* 
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can i>rovtde an excttieg framework for organizing classroom 
study. 

In the multimedia af^ich to humanities courses the em- 
phasis faUs on the creative process and the methods and views 
of the artist* In such instruction r.udents concern themselves less 
with the product as aesthetic exprc^ons— the catnedral, con* 
certo, or literary document— 4han wth the manner and method 
of the artist-^is point of view, voice, or exploration of contrast 
—which is either d'rect or implied* Thus students come to ?inder- 
stand better the intermlationdiip of form and &t . uctunr in all art 
and the points of concrast in purpose and intent between poet 
and painter, between musician and novelist* One of the best 
organized programs of this kind is the elective Allied Arts course 
developed by the state of Missouri and now tkught in a number 
of schools throughout the state*^ Another exists in a New Eng- 
land school where activities include the study of Picasso's ^'Guer- 
nica'* in conjunctk>n with Wildcr's The Skin of Our Teeth, as 
well as visits to such outside centers as the Metrqxditan Museum 
of Art, the Yale Art Gallery, and the Shaka^^peartan Playhouse 
at Stratford*^ Related are the attempts of the r^ew prccoUege cen- 
ters of Educational Services, Incorporated, to show the creative 
mind at work through original writings by artists in various dis- 
ciplines* Thus students first review the diaries, journals, letters, 
notebooks, and autobiographies of men i!k^ Vincent van Gogh 
or Charies Darwin, then examine the finished product— the 
poem, painting, scientific law, or aestlietic principle* The result 
seems to be a gradual awakening of student awareness of the 
nature of creativity in art** 

The fourth approach to humanistic content in literature is 
the coune based on the reading and study of major texts* Influ- 
enced on the one hand by the work of Mortimer Adler anj on 

. *r*S'<tf«<?rf'<'tf (Q)lumbli,r- Ute Department of Public Instruc- 
two, 1963)* 

*Evelyn M* Cbpeltnd, *Ther s a Child Went Forth^ English 
Journal 54:3 (March 1965). pp* 1. 94. 

•LetUe J* Austin* Teadiiiig EntLJi at the PrecoUefe Ctotcrs^ ESI 
Quarterly Report (Summer-Fafi 1965), pp. 179-*181. 
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the other by the emphasis placed on textual reading by the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, such programs provide students with 
an introduction to a wide range of literary selections of many 
kinds and countries — a Greek tragedy and periiaps Plato's Re- 
public; an introduction to medieval thought through study of a 
romance like Tristan and Iseult, and.an appropriate Canterbury 
Tale; one or two Shakespearean plays; several essays by Bacon, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau; some French and Russian novelists; 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels; an example of nineteenth-century non- 
fiction (periiaps Carlyle for his views of history as the study of 
great men) ; Chekhov and Ibsen, certainly, among the major play- 
wrights of the past century; and possibly one modem master- 
piece. The Great Gatsby or a Faul ner or Hemingway novel. 

A tall order, and one whose greatest weakness becomes 
clear as this canon is listed: there is simply too much of the too 
great. If the program is to be worthwhile, the scope must be suffi- 
ciently limited to allow a careful approach to and analysis of the 
chosen books. In some schools visited, such a textual approach is 
stressed from ninth grade on in all advanced placement offerings 
in English. Observers described one program which devoted three 
weeks each to a number of great works of literature — the first 
week for careful rpading, the next two for writing and discussion. 
In another school a teacher even experimented with a semiweekly 
thirty-minute humanities program with selected sixth grade stu- 
dents. 

Some would say that such programs are not humanities 
courses at all, but merely regular literature courses. If so, may 
there be more of them. In their emphasis on the ideals and values 
expressed by each ^ork, in their concern with how the artist ex- 
presses, perceives, and celebrates experience, in their concen- 
tration on the uniqueness of expresrton, they are humanistic in 
the best sense. Seeking to introduce students to the greatest ideas 
of all time as expressed in their most permanent forms, such pro- 
grams are important in any democratic society. As the late James 
J. Lynch was fond of saying, "Who can think the thoughts of 
Lincoln unless he is nourished on the same food?"" 
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There is much to be said in favor of the instruction which 
introduces young people to great human achievement. Yet there 
is much with which to concern ourselves. In a recent critique of 
many such English programs, John Searles warns that the **con- 
cept of selectivi^ as opposed to that of coverage" must govern 
both the scor of the curriculum in the humanities and the details 
selected for entation.^ Unless some such principle rigorously 
governs instruction, such courses may tend to become litjle more 
than "a culti>re bath,*' a ""wallowing in the luxuriousness" of liter- 
ature and music. Searles is not alone in his warning. In New 
England's The English, Leaflet, Fred Stocking reviewed present 
offerings and advanced what he called "four strong opinions'" 
concerning the planning of such courses. Each is worth careful 
consideration: 

1. TTiere is no such thing as an ideal course in the humanities for 
hi^ school students: an excellent course might be designed in 
any of a dozen different ways, and the best course for any school 
exploits the particular talents which are available. 

2. The better courses are usually taught by two or more teachers — 
^one from music or art, one from literature, one from history, 

for instance. But unless there happen to be two or more teachers 
who share an exuberant desire to work together in such a 
course, a single oiergetic and enthusiastic teacher, with diverse 
interests and a mastery of several disciplines, mi^t well be 
preferable. 

3. The best courses awaken that kind of interest in the humanities 
which is based on depth of unierstanding rather than on a glib 
familiari^ with names and tides, or on the social fun of field 
trips. That is, good courses never make any attempt at coverage. 
One novel, one painting, and one opera out of the middle of 
the 19th century might well provide more than enough material 
for a semester. 

4. The goal of such a course should be: first, to arou^: interest 
in the arts as providing experiences valuable for their own sake; 

^ John R. Searles, "Arc Humanities Programs the Answer?" English 
Journals 54:3 (March 1965), pp. 175-181. 
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second, to show that an art work acquired deeper meaning 
when placed in its historical context; and third, to make clear 
that a, full understanding of — and delight in — any one of the 
arts requires the eventual: mastery of difficult, complicated, and 
highly rewarding intellectual disciplines.^ 

But offerings in the humanities need not fall prey to eve 
snare if adequate thought and sufficient preparation go into them, 
if unscholarly and misleading relationships are not insisted upon, 
if the external trappings of class organization are not permitted 
to interfere with the responses of the student to the individual 
literary work. 

In any such program, however, the literature itself must re- 
main central in the insight it otfers into the artist's role in society 
and in the sensitizing, humanizing influence it provides. Perhaps 
no one in our time has better stated the case for literary study 
than the distinguished critic Northrop Frye, who in insisting on 
its value directs our attention to the ultimate practicality of all 
of the humanities: 

It is essential for the teacher of literature, at every level, to remem- 
ber that in a modem democracy a citizen participates in society 
mainly throu^ his imagination. We often do not realize this until 
an actual event with some analogy to literary form takes place; but 
surely we do not need to wait for a president to be assassinated 
before we can understand what a tragedy is and what it can do in 
creating a community of response. Literature, however, gives us not 
only a means of understanding, but a power to fight. All around 
us is a society which demands that we adjust or come to terms with 
it, and what that society presents to us is a social mythology. Ad- 
vertising, propaganda, the speeche': of politicians, popular books 
and magazines, the cliches of rumor, all have their own kind of 
pastoral myths, quest myths, hero myths, sacrificial myths, and 
nothing will drive these shoddy constructs out of the mind except 
the genuine forms of the same thing. We all know how important 
the reason is in an irrational world, but the imagination, in a society 

^Fred H. Stocking, ''High School Humanities Coursesr: Some Res- 
ervations and Warnings," The English Leaflet, LXIII:5 (Fall 1964), 
pp. 37-38. 
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of perverted imagination, is far more essential in making us under- 
stand that the phantasmagoria of current events is not real society, 
but only the transient appearance of real society. Real society, the 
total body of what humanity has done and can do is revealed to us 
only by the arts and sciences; nothing but the imagination can 
apprehend that reality as a whole, and nothing but literature in a 
culture as verbal as ours can train the imagination to fight for the 
sanity and dignity of mankind.® 

A Cautioiiary Note on Change in English 

Effective teaching of English demands teachers who know 
their subject and know their students. In the best experimental 
programs, as in all good English programs, teachers seldom lose 
sight of their fundamental responsibilities. When an intellectual 
interest in the study of literature, composition, language, and the 
supporting skills is paramount in a program, innovative practices 
can spur a faculty to even more efficient teaching. But, as the 
reports of the National Study make clear, toot)ften change is 
encouraged and directed by administrators and supervisors who, 
in their concern for innovation and administrative arrangements, 
forget both the subject and the student. Weak teachers, uncertain 
of their subject and their teaching responsibility, are too often 
swayed by such influences; strong teachers, albeit sometimes 
overly resistant to change, are not as likely to lose perspective. 
Too much of the leadership in curriculum innovation in English, 
if these nineteen schools are representative, seems to be coming 
less from teachers and supervisors of English than from well* 
meaning administrators who lack insight into the nature of the 
subject. Only as classroom leaders in English teaching join with 
leaders in educational adirinistration in exploring the possibili- 
ties and problems of innovative practices in English are substan- 
tial gains likely to be made. In only a few instances in this Study 
were such cooperative efforts obvious to project observers. 

The National Study revealed numerous potential contribu- 
tions of experimental development. The enthusiasm of both 

^ Northrop Frye, "Elementary Teaching and Elemental Scholarship," 
PMLA, LXXIX:2 (May 1964), p. 18. 
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teachers and students, even when it seemed misdirected, is widely 
characteristic of innovation. Indeed, the project observer who 
commented that ''staft members seem to be stimulated to work 
at 150 percent of capacity'' was merely commenting on a phe- 
nomenon noted by observers in even the most inadequate pro- 
grams. But without long-range results, without greater concern 
for student and subject, how long can such enthusiasm continue? 
In more than a few programs, what one observer called the 
''pseudo-intellectual, not anti-intellectual, teaching" was already 
resulting in disorganized student behavior and confused reac- 
tions. No matter how impressively intricate the restructuring of 
classes, a program which causes an experienced college observer 
to wince at the "wholesale talking about ideas, wholesale diges- 
tion of books, and little careful analysis" is a program destined 
to fail. 

The importance of careful planning and of continuing edu- 
cation for teachers engaged in experimental work was illustrated 
again and again. Summer workshops, scheduled conference time, 
leadership teams, and consultant help can all provide important 
support for teachers. Secretarial assistance is mandatory where 
frequent reorganization of student, and teacher schedules is 
characteristic. Newly designed classrooms, extensive school and 
classroom library resources, audiovisual equipment, reasonable 
teaching loads— these too are essential. A few dissents notwith- 
standing, most teachers engaged in such teaching admit that the 
demands on preparation time are far greater than in conventional 
teaching. Those seekinglnexpensive ways of solving the class 
load problem in English will not find it among these innovative 
practices. 

Clearly the experimental programs visited in this Study pro- 
vide no easy remedy for the ills of English teaching in our 
schools. Staff members were disappointed to find so few programs 
which even approached the quality of the better programs studied 
among the original schools. But confusion and uncertainty as 
well as error in judgment are likely to be characteristic of all 
innovation. Most programs described here had been in operation 
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for only two or three years; to compare them in all respects with 
the better established programs, developed over a decade or two, 
would seem patently unfair. Hidden witfiin many of the programs 
is the germ of an idea which, carefully attempted, developed, and 
perfected, may have much to contribute to more conservative 
curriculums. Schools need to remember that this is the function 
of all innovation. But those schools involved directly and fully 
in new experiments need even more to recall that sound change 
is usually an evolutionary process. The best programs of the fu- 
ture will surely represent a union of the best of the English teach- 
ing tradition, with its concern for student and subject, with the 
best of the experimental approaches. 



CHAPTER 13 
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A study as complex and varied as rhis analysis of the teaching 
of English in 158 American high schools cannot be summarized 
easily. In one sense, the report consists of a series of separate 
studies of aspects of the teaching of English, each summarized in 
an individual chapter. But, early in the project, twelve hypotheses 
were advanced to* guide the direction of the project. A summary 
of findings with respect to each of these will provide an oppor- 
tunity to restate some of the major conclusions. 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 1: English teachers mil be well pre- 
pared in English, will be active in professional associations, and 
will make use of opportunities for continuing their education 
through inservice training, sabbatical leave programs, or exten- 
sion school services. 

This hypothesis has been conclusively supported. The teach- 
ers in the Study schools are better prepared than teachers 
nationally, are far more active professionally, and have more 
opportunities for inservice education, including stipends for study 
and sabbatical leaves. (See discussion in Chapter 3.) 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 2: Literature programs will not be 
confined to a single anthology, but there will be such evidence of 
wide reading of many kinds of good-books as library withdrawals, 
ample classroom libraries, and guided individual reading pro- 
grams. Books will be not orily prevalent but also accessible. 

The Study found that the young people in these schools are 
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clearly interested in reading for both study and personal satisfac- 
tion. Whether English programs stimulate sucii interest or whether 
it results from the overall academic interest of students and com- 
munities is far less certain. At any rate, one characteristic of 
English programs from which outstanding English students grad- 
uate appears to be both the extent and quality of the reading of 
students (Chapters 5 and 10). A second characteristic is a strong 
emphasis on literature in classroom study, an emphasis which, far 
from being an unfortunate imbalance, may not only stimulate 
much of the reading but also contribute to an expansion of inter- 
est, ideas, and sensitivity to language (Chapter 2). Although 
some evidence indicates a decline in reliance on the literary 
anthology as the sole basis for classroom instruction in literature, 
the anthology continues to find adherents. Classroom libraries are 
available in some of the stronger programs, but by no means are 
they characteristic of the typical classroom visited by project ob- 
servers (Chapter 5). And while findings indicated a close rela- 
tionship between the size and quality of the school library and 
use of its facilities, students preferred the public libraries with 
their larger and more accessible holdings (Chapter 10). If an 
interest in literature and in books is characteristic of the schools 
in the Study, many programs still were unable to provide an ade- 
quate supply of worthwhile books for their students. 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 3: There will be a perceptible and 
good "intellectual climate'' in all aspects of the school. More 
emphasis will be placed on ideas and processes of thought than 
on rote learning. 

An assessment of "intellectual climate" proved difficult for 
project observers, with direct evidence almost impossible to ob- 
tain. Yet the quality of the building principal and his interest in 
academic values was rated as their dominant impression of these 
school's, followed by the tradition of learning in the school and 
the nature of th^ students and the community (Chapter 2). The 
climate of work in departments of English was also impressive, 
and the students themselves seemed more concerned with aca- 
demic success than did other groups with which they were com- 
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pared (Chapter 2). Although the evidence is tenuous, it tends 
to support the hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 4: Teachers will provide not only far 
frequent writing experience, but for meaningful motivation, for , 
careful correction of writing and thinking, and for supervised 
revision of papers. 

Frequent and varied composition experiences, rather than 
experiences restricted to analytical or expository writing, are 
characteristic of most schools in the Study and are supported by 
the teachers. Although nmch attention is given to student motiva- 
tion, the majority of teachers in these schools devote less careful 
attention to paper correction than project observers had hoped 
and rarely use their corrections to teach thinking and writing. 
The assessment of programs for teaching composition suggests 
that far more time needs to be spent on instruction in rhetoric 
and the processes of writing, somewhat less time on merely pro- 
viding writing experiences (Chapter 6). 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 5: Schools will reveal variety in meth- 
ods and materials of instruction for different groups of students. 
Teachers will have considerable latitude in choosing materials of 
instruction. There will be evidence of experimentation and in- 
novation in the kinds of instruction. 

The hypothesis can be supported only partially by evidence 
accumulated in the Study. A variety of materials is used in the 
classrooms, especially in classes for college preparatory students, 
but the methods or classroom approaches used by teachers were 
somewhat less varied than observers anticipated. Especially in 
use of discussion techniques and audiovisual aids to instruction, 
many teachers in the Study appear unduly restricted. In teaching 
slow students, less use is made of various approaches to instruc- 
tion than most staff members thought desirable (Chapters 2 and 
4). Although two thirds of the teachers appear to have reason- 
able freedom to choose classroom materials, evidence of self- 
censorship resulting from real or imagined community pressures 
was reported in many areas (Chapter 10). Comparatively little 
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experimentation or innovation in kinds of instruction was dis- 
covered in the schools originally selected. iHowever, a special 
study of nineteen schools engaged in such innovative change in 
English revealed that mosr experimental schools tend not to at- 
tract teachers with strong subject matter backgrounds, nor are 
their English programs themselves likely to attract attention for 
success in achieving-subject matter goals (Chapter 12). 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 6: Language, literature, and composi- 
tion will be taught in appropriate proportion and not as separate 
entities. Instruction will be coordinated and sequential. 

The discovery that more than half of all classroom teaching 
emphasizes literature was one of the major surprises of the 
Study. Whether 52 percent of class time for literature, 15.7 per- 
cent for composition, and 13.5 for language may be considered 
'^appropriate proportions*' depends on one's perception of the 
nature of instruction in English. After careful study, the staff 
concluded that the proportions discovered may well be appro- 
priate if teaching is of high quality, if instruction in literature 
is related both to language and to composition, and if the pro- 
gram is carefully integrated (Chapter 2). Evidence was not 
forthcoming, however, to suggest that many carefully integrated 
or even sequential programs are characteristic of most of the 
schools in the Study. A substantial number of carefully planned, 
well-coordinated programs in literature and composition were 
reported, however, especially among offerings for the college 
bound. Virtually no sequential or well-planned programs in lan- 
guage were discovered, and observer , reports indicated wide- 
spread confMsion among teachers concerning both content and 
method in language instruction (Chapter 7). 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 7: Schools will provide comprehensive 
Instruction in the skills of reading for all pupils and, in addition, 
special instruction for pupils whose needs and ability warrant 
more individualized procedures. 

This hypothesis was disproved. Not only are sound pro- 
grams in reading not characteristic of schools in the Study, but 
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the programs observed seemed lacking in purpose, organization, 
and impact (Chapter 8). Most attempts to individualize instruc- 
tion were concerned with programs for the academic student; the 
nonacademic, noncollege, or slow learner seldom received suffi- 
cient attention (Chapter 4). It may well be that schools with 
good reputations in English devote so much attention to their 
programs for able students that they neglect offerings for others, 
but surely the widespread neglect reported by observers should 
be a matter of serious professional concern. 



HYPOTHESIS NO. 8: There will be in general a favorable 
climate for ieaching as evidenced by appropriate salaries, good 
pupil-teacher ratios, efficient and pleasant facilities and school 
plant, and comparative freedom from burdensome clerical or 
policing obligations. Teachers will reflect positive attitudes toward 
teaching at all levels, and administrators will respect the profes- 
sional integrity of their teachers. Though teachers will vary in 
their methods and approaches to teaching, there will be interac- 
tion and a considerable degree of unanimity in their efforts to 
deal with common problems. 

A generally favorable climate was reported in most schools 
and ranked high in observers' analyses of English depart- 
ments. Slightly lower pupil-teacher ratios were reported than in 
most schools, and few teachers expressed concern about salaries 
(Chapter 3). In interviews, however, many complained about 
lack of administrative support and the excessive burden of student 
paper corrections. Still, when asked to compare teaching condi- 
tions with those in other schools they had known, most teachers 
admitted the desirability of their present circumstances (Chapter 
2). In those schools considered superior by project observers, 
interaction within the English faculty was encouraged, often 
through the use of common preparation periods or a depart- 
mental center where teachers could regularly meet (Chapter 4). 
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HYPOTHESIS NO 9: There will be a reasonable and pro- 
fessional approach to the supervision of teachers. Subject-oriented 
supervisors will work constructively with beginning teachers and 
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help to coordinate the entire program. Supervisors will be given 
considerable scope and respon: Mity in the hiring otnew teach- 
ers and in writing the English program. Appropriate time for 
such supervision willpe given to the department heads. English 
teachers will be organized and led by a capable and resourceful 
chairman. 

The significance of the department chairman was under- 
scored again and again throughout the Study. District supervisors 
and even building principals, insofar as classroom supervision is 
concerned, have little direct impact on teaching practice. Where 
a chairman has time and responsibility to supervise classroom 
teaching, a strengthening of the entire program is manifest. By no 
means are all chairmen in the Study schools given adequate time, 
nor do they all possess the characteristics needed for strong do- 
partmental leadership; but, where such conditions exist and a 
competent chairman is appointed, the benefits to the schools are 
many. The strength of the chairman was ranked third by project 
observers in the characteristics of Study schools; inadequacy of 
departmental leadership was considered first among weaknesses 
noted (Chaptere d and 4). 

IlYPOTHESis NO. 10: Within the English department 
there will be some unique, dedicated teachers who enthusiastic 
catty motivate student achievement. 

Without question, the Study schools are characterized by 
the presence of outstanding teachers of English. Quality of the 
English staff was noted immediately by observers, and this quality 
is reflected in teacher preparation as well as teaching effective- 
ness (Chapter 3 ) . But teachers were not of a uniformly excellent 
quality; what the staff discovered was that a small number of 
creative teachers on any English faculty may do much to moti- 
vate both students and fellow teachers, serving as catalysts to 
spark more effective and exciting teaching throughout the depart- 
ment than might otherwise obtain. The impact of a small number 
of outstanding teachers seemed more important than any other 
single factor in transforming mediocre departments into resource- 
ful and dedicated faculties. 
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HYPOTHESIS NO. 1 1: Schools which have strong English 
programs for the college bound students will also make special 
accommodations for the interests and abilities of terminal stu* 
dents. They will therefore have fewer dropouts. 

Similar in concern to Hypothesis No. 7, this hypothesis also 
must be rejected. Indeed^ the evidence deariy indicates a lack 
of planned programs for the terminal student. Although some 
schools did report comparatively low dropout figures* observers 
found precious little support for the notion that the programs in 
English were Uieeting these students* interests or needs (Chapters 
2 and 4). Clearly more must be done in this area* and many ^ 
principals and chairmen seemed aware of the problem even if 
they lacked the ideas and resources for an immedrate solution. 

HYPOTHESIS NO. 12: The philosophy and substance of 
the English program will reflect the changing social and educa- 
tional patterns of our times. The impact of technological innova- 
tions as they affect our society will be apparent in the content 
and the method of teaching English. The English curriculum will 
be subject to constant reevaluation in the light of our changing 
society. 

Leaders in these departments appear far more :>ware of 
scholarly developments in English* especially in literature and 
composition* than of changes in the culture which may affect the 
teaching of English. The lack of attention to modem media of 
communication* the limited^ use of audiovisual materials* and the 
slight degree of program experimentation in the original 116 
schools of the Study seem to directly contradict the hypothesis. 
In their concerr with developing strong programs in English* 
teachers may sometimes neglect to consider the subject in rela- 
tion to the uses of language in contemporary culture (Chapters 
2 and 4), ^ 

This brief discussion of the twelve hypotheses can be con- 
sidered only a partial summary of results of the Study. Other 
data* observations* and inferences emerge in the discussion of 
particular topics. Complex and varied as they sometimes are* the 
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findings suggest the characteristics of the better English pro- 
grams, and they also indicate that even the best of these pro- 
grams are far less effective than they might be. Although the 158 
j schools are by no means typical of all American high schools, the 
problems they face in teaching English are not dissimilar to prob- 
lems encountered everywhere. In describing some of the successes 
of these selected schools, as well as some of their failures, the 
investigators believe they have identified practices which can be 
carefully considered by anv school faculty interested in improv- 
ing instruction in English. 



CHAPTER 14 

Recommendations for 
- Better English Teaching 

The National Study of High School English Programs is more a 
series of case studies of selected English programs than a con- 
trol!^ research project. Questionnaires^ interviews, and check 
lists were designed to reveal the main characteristics of Euglish 
programs rather than to measure qualitative differences. Never- 
theless, the individual and collective judgments of experienced 
professionals (most of them professors of English and education) 
who visited cooperating schools were a discrete and effective 
adjunct to the Study. From a consensus of their reports, certain 
recommendations emerge which may prove helpful to other 
schools. The judgments are from professionals who ha"e been 
informed about the nature and conditions of high school English 
eaching through direct observation of over 1,600 classes in 158 
schools in 45 states. 

General Observations 

An overview of the problems and practices of the outstand- 
ing English programs revealed above all the great variability 
which exists from school to school. Such variabilis alone should 
encourage departments which/for a variety of reasons, may find 
that emulating all recommended practices is an impossible task. 
Yet there are a few preconditions to an effective program, as 
well as certain general inadequacies, which emerged in almost all 
of the schools. 

Effective leadership is essential. The quality of both the 
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school prindpal and the department chairman directly affects the 
English ph>gram, for it is they who are or should be ultimately 
responsible for teaching conditions, climate of work, coordination 
and sequence in the curriculum, and the selection and continuing 
education of the rest of the faculty. Their responsibUities also 
include fostering within the school and the community a realistic 
tradition of learning adjusted to the needs and expectations of 
the students, a tradition which will motivate the efforts of stu- 
dents and teachers while generating public support for the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

- The quality of the teachers of English also distinguishes the 
best programs. Again and again observers attributed tfie success 
of a particular school to the teachers themselves, to their profes- 
sional competence, dedication, and enthusiasm. These schools 
have not been able to attract whole departments of "super-teach- 
ers"; rather. In each there is a small cadre of master teachers 
whose concerted efforts serve as a catalyst for the program as 
a whole. To keep such truly outstanding teachers within the 
school, some system of merit pay seems essential; to ensure that 
they have a maximum effect on the program, a continuing profes- 
sional dialogue must be consciously promoted. 

Reasonable working conditions and adequate resources for 
teaching should be the first goals in any school seeking to im- 
prove its English program. Not only does a lack of resources 
hinder classroom teaching, but such problems seem to preoccupy 
teachers to the point where they do not concentrate on matters 
of content and curriculum until these external limitations have 
been removed. In the best programs observers found a commend- 
able variety and abundance of materials used in tfie classroom, 
including class sets of books, classroom book collections, and 
audiovisual materials, as well as large and accessible library 
facilities. 

Programs for terminal, noncollege pupils demand immediate 
attention and strength in virtually every school. Few departments 
seemed to recognize the special needs and interests of these stu- 
dents and only a small number considered variety in materialror 
methods which teachers may use in classes with them. Instniction 
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for these already poorly motivated pupils often seemed duller and 
more mechanical than that for any other group. Departments 
cannot continue to regard the advanced and honors sections as 
the prerogative of the most experienced and effective teachers if 
there is to be any improvement in the program for the lower 
tracks: the tradition of "working up" from 7C to 12A must end. 

Few teachers show themselves capable of effectively leadmg 
class discussion. They claim to devote over 70 percent of class 
time to discussion and Socratic questioning; classroom observa- 
tion, however, revealed that barely one fifth of the time is used 
in this way. What mai^ teachers call ''discussion" is little 
more than recitation and rote response, and even that degener- 
ates into unprepared lectures when the students do not answer at 
II. Intensive inservice training, including demonstration teaching 
and formal^resentations during department meetings, and more 
eflfective initial preparation are imperative. 

Even in the better programs observers reported a disturbing 
lack of sequence and structure in the English curriculum. The 
need exists for greater coordination among all the elements of 
the language arts, for recognizing the obvious and important re- 
lationships among language, literature, composition, speech, and 
reading. With the fragmentation that now obtains in almost all 
programs, the obsc 'ation that 52 percent of class time is devoted 
to literature, only 16 percent to composition, 14 percent to Ian- 
gua e, and but small fractions to speech, reading, and studies of 
mass media indicates an obvious disproportion. If instruction in 
these areas were carefully related in the classroom, there would 
be far less need for any adjustment in what is being taught. 

The Teacher of English 

The interview and questionnaire responses c'* the 1,331 
teachers of English suggest tliat teaching load in the schools of 
the National Study does not differ significantly from that found 
in the average school across the nation. Yet certain distinguishing 
characteristics again emerge which suggest a series of implica- 
tions for the high school. 

When continuing, education is actually promoted by the 
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schools, the academic preparation of the average teacher of Eng- 
lish does indeed improve. In Study schools it was this inservice 
education even more than initial preparation which distinguished 
teachers from the average teacher nationally. Many incentives 
are provided for continuing education, including salary incre- 
ments, sabbatical leave, locally organized extension courses, and 
stipends to cover the expenses of additional education. Comnm- 
nity support is again evident in these programs, which report that 
20 percent of the teachers have received locally sponsored grants 
for further study, 

Inservice education should also be promoted by activities 
within the department. Although it is seldom used effectively, 
the department meeting, if carefully structured and prepared, 
is a significant device for inservice education as well as for 
curriculum development and coordination. Demonstration teach- 
ing and the use of outside consultants have similarly pi^oved to be 
very effective ways to introduce teachers to new approaches or to 
help them with specific problems which the more general scope 
of the usual methods course can deal with only peripherally. 
Whep schools do promote such activities, the benefits are obvious 
in the enthusiasm and interest of the teachers, as well as in the 
greater competence and familiarity with subject matter which is 
exhibited in the classroom. The school administrator must as- 
sume the responsibility for ensuring that the continuing education 
of the faculty provides a balance in backgrounds and training 
within the department. Teachers are indeed interested in further- 
ing their education, but their preferences tend rather overwhefoi- 
ingly toward literature courses; their teaching reveals a great 
need, however, for intensive training in both composition and 
language. Only if the schools take the initiative through incen- 
tives or requirements for a broader selection of courses can the 
department expect to have available the technical knowledge 
which is desirable in all areas of English. 

To ensure that faculties are up to date in their knowledge of 
curriculum and methods, schools need to make available particu-- 
larly valuable books and journals, as well as to encourage more 
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active participation in professional activities. Although reporting 
widespread membership in organizations concerned with the 
teaching of English, few teachers participated in regional or na- 
tional meetings or wrote even occasionally for the journals which 
they regularly read. This reluctance of even these unusually well- 
prepared teachers to share their experiences and opinions is 
alarming; it can only affect adversely the state of the profession 
as a whole. 

If teaching conditions are to improve, schools must seek 
ways to reduce the burden of responsibilities which is now placed 
on the teacher of English. Problems of workload seem to result 
because too much is expected of the teacher: although his av- 
erage work week is not unreasonably long, he simply does not 
have enough time to meet effectively all the demands, both pro- 
fessional and routine, that are made on him. Thpjnevitable result 
has been an ill-defined sense of frustration felt by a teacher in 
even the best program when he evaluates his success in correcting 
papers, providing individual guidance, and preparing effective 
and coordinated lessons. If more of his tasks could be assigned to 
clerks and semiprofessional aides, the teacher could meet the de- 
mands of preparation, paper correction, and professional growth 
far more successfully and would certainly be far happier with the 
job he would be able to do than he is at present. 

The English Department and the English Curriculum 

Department chairmen, especially in large schools, should be 
given responsibility in four major areas: the appointment, super- 
vision, and evaluation of teachers; the development of curricu- 
lum; the stimulation of support for the English program in the 
school as well as among the general public; and the administra- 
tion of the many procedural details that affect teaching. If chair- 
men are to be effective, they must be given substantial time, 
money, and authority to carry out their duties. The schools of the 
National Study have departments which are more fully organized 
than is the department in the average school nationally^ and the 
chairmen are better compensated for their efforts. That they are 
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successful is indicated by the overwhelming praise which observ- 
ers had for the chairmen in the best programs in the Study and 
the condemnations which they had for chairmen in the weak 
ones. Many chairmen in larger schools have found they are able 
to operate more efficiently by delegating some authorii^ to ad hoc 
committees of teachers or to subchairmen who are also given 
compensating released time and salary increments. The important 
concern is that teachers have someone to whom they can turn 
with questions about methods and content in the English pro- 
gram, as well as someone to relieve them as much as possible 
from procedural details and problems of public relations. 

The direct involveme nt of the department chairman in the 
appointment, supervision, a id evaluation of teachers is especially 
important to a smoothly functioning program. Only the chairman 
has the intimate knowledge of the needs and the personalities of 
a given department necessary to pick additional teachers who will 
complement the existing program and will teach well within it. 
Regular and systematic classroom observation followed by care- 
ful discussion of the problems and successes of the lessons has 
proved to be one of the most useful methods of supervising and 
assisting teachers, although it is probably the most expensive 
in terms of time involved. Such simple expedients as review of 
lesson plans and coordination of final examinations are also valu- 
able, yet they are almost universally ignored. 

A viable curriculum within a given school develops through 
a continuing professional dialogue rather than through the impo- 
sition of a course of study developed by committees or specialists 
outside the school. The value of special curriculum projects 
seems to be the interest and the enthusiasm that are generated 
by the projects themselves; materials developed by the chairman 
or by a few of the teachers without the active involvement of the 
rest of the department are coldly received, and those from groups 
outside the school are often actively resented. Although a num- 
ber of states have developed extensive curriculum guides, most 
schools rightly continue to regard the details of a program as 
their own special prerogative. 
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Curriculum committees need to remember that the interests, 
needs, and abilities of students at different levels vary consider- 
ably. Very few courses of study show well-developed programs 
for more than one level, and that one level is almost without ex- 
ception that of the advanced college bound student. Observers 
indicated that this lack of definition between groups is reflected 
in the treatment the students receive in the classroom; apathy 
and neglect almost universally characterize the^ curriculum for 
the average or below-average class. 

Literature 

The average school in the National Study devoted 52 per- 
cent of class time to the teaching of 1 cerature. The best pro- 
grams had certain factors in common: a plentiful supply of 
books, anthologies supplemented by class sets of other works, 
and classroom book collections. Such collections, although found 
in only a minority of the schools, seemed to observers to be one 
of the most effective ways of guiding individual reading, as well 
as of relating it to class work in literature. 

Successful and exciting teaching of literature is most likely 
t04;ike-place-when works are approached through close reading 
and modem critical methods, although good classes were ob- 
served with all of the many approaches currently in use in the 
high school. Historical and biographical approaches, while in 
many ways the easiest for the teacher with limited preparation 
time, lead more often ' i»an other methods to an evasion of literary 
study. A departmental consensus about the goals for the study of 
literature is valuable, but more for the conviction of the impor- 
tance of literature which it engenders than for any resulting 
standardization of methods or content. 

If teachers of English are to adopt close reading of literature 
in their classrooms, reduced teaching loads and careful inservice 
training may be necessary prerequisites. There is no doubt that 
critical analysis of a text requires more careful preparation and 
more restudying than any approach, and teachers are re- 
luctant to add this extra b to their already overwhelming 
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responsibilities. Many who have been trained in college in mod- 
em methods of textual analysis seem unable to derive from this 
training viable practices for the high school, a failure that can 
be remedied only through careful, continuing education and more 
explicit concentration on teaching methods. 

New elective offerings at the senior level seem the most 
promising of attempts to modify the organization of literary 
study. Humanities and world literature courses are being intro- 
duced in a considerable number of schools, as are highly special- 
ized offerings in such areas as drama, Shakespeare, and modem 
poetry. The shifting of traditional sequences to new grade levels 
without real changes in content or approach seems merely change 
for the sake of change and serves no useful function within the 
general development and iuiprovement of curriculum. 

An effective balance between student preferences and teacher 
prescription in the choice of literature to be studied remains an 
unrealized ideal in almost all programs. Students not only find 
contemporary literature, usually untaught, to be of the most sig- 
nificance to them, but also do not consider much that is presently 
required to be of much relevance. Indeed, while rating the litera- 
ture prograim as the most valuable part of the English curriculum, 
these students also considered it one of the aspects most in need 
of improvement and modification. A majority of schools tended 
deliberately to deemphasize major — albeit at times controversial 
— twentieth-century American fiction in order to avoid embar- 
rassing problems of public relations and threatened censorship. 
Inasmuch as many students try to read these often difficult works 
on their own without the guidance needed for real appreciation, 
such ne^ect seems inexcusable. 

Literature programs for the terminal students need immedi- 
ate and major change in both the approaches and the selections 
used. Adaptations which destroy the unity and artistic achieve- 
ment of great works of literature, as well as graded readings of 
no literary merit whatsoever, are too often common fare; the only 
modifications which teachers make for such readers in their meth- 
ods of teaching is to require even larger amounts of recitation 
and rote learning from these sfidents as they try to cover the 
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Standard literary canon before graduation. The result too fre- 
quently is an understandable distaste for literature coupled with 
an inability to analyze any work well. Indeed, although observers 
found close reading being used successfully with terminal classes 
in a few schools, in IK^ majority of classes discussion is related 
only vaguely to the ''ideas** of a given work, and these ideas are 
most often the interpretations which the teacher presents rather 
than any understanding arrived at by the students ^ttibmselves. 

Composition 

Before achieving much improvement in composition pro- 
grams, teachers must come to recognize the difference between 
teaching composition in the classroom and providing students 
with opportunities to write. Although almost 16 percent of class 
time is devoted to composition, there is very little direct instruc- 
tion in the writing process. Many teachers rely almost exclusively 
on error-oriented teaching based on mistakes in compositions 
which have already been written and corrected. And, although 
the teachers support the instructional chain of assignment, writ- 
ing, correction, and revision, only 13 percent of the papers ex- 
amined by observers showed signs of any thorough rewriting. 

If stated priorities of organization of ideas, critical thinking, 
and clear communication are to be fostered through composition 
instruction and grading, teaching load must be reduced. Again 
only 17 percent of the papers which were reviewed gave evidence 
that teachers taught toward these goals. One effective way to en- 
sure that papers will be read for more than errors in mechanics is 
through the use of lay readers, not to provide more frequent 
assignments, but to provide more direct help to student writers. It 
appeared to observers that the frequent but trivial composition 
topic which calls forth no real effort by the student may do no 
good at all; he merely repeats what he has done in the past, and 
unfortunately that may be all that is asked of him. By relieving 
the teacher of some of his paper load, a lay reader program 
should lead to better structured assignments as well as more 
direct instruction in the process of writing. 

Composition programs tend to be redundant and f ragmen- 
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tary, a natural result of the lack of focus on the process and 
sequence of writing. One satisfactory solution to such problems 
has been a sequential guide to composition which provides a 
shifting emphasis on kinds of writing as well as such supplemen- 
tary materials as literary models and discussion questions for use 
at different grade levels. Cumulative folders/ whether kept for a 
year or for several years, are at best a weak solution to problems 
of sequence and redundancy, although they can provide a valu- 
able perspective on the development of the individual student. 

Perhaps the most successful practice in the teaching of 
composition has been the regular conference to discuss the prob- 
lems and progress of the individual student. Such meetings are 
worth instituting even if they mast be handled at the expense of 
other activities during regularly scheduled class meetings; they 
work best, however, when effected through changes in the sched- 
uling of the traditional school day. 

Contrary to the assertions of many critics of high school 
English programs, some two thirds of all composition assign- 
r ns are basfed on lilefary topics. Indeed, more loosely struc- 
tuiied experiences in cr. , :-/e writing, though apparently neglected 
in these schools, are among one of the most frequent requests of 
students who desire changes in the English program. Nonetheless, 
in the opinion of observers, a major need does not exist for any 
radical shift in the kinds of writing assignments made; it is not 
the kinds of experiences but the quality that needs attention. 

The composition-language texts and workbooks which are 
required in almost every school appear to be of little practical 
value and are almost.universally neglected. The majority of the 
texts concentrate on points of grammar and usage, with little 
differentiation in content presented from year to year, and neglect 
any sustained attention to the problems involved in constructing 
units larger than the sentence. When it is recognized that less than 
a third of the teachers use these texts with any regularity, one 
must question the considerable public expense which they entail. 

Research in methods of teaching composition is obviously 
needed, as is a clear agreement among teachers about which of 
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- the concepts relating to rhetoric and composition should be 
taught at what levels. Yet the confusion which now obtains pro- 
vides ro rationaliza ion for fragmented and redundant composi- 
tion I igrams. Schools cannot wait in expectation of the seminal 
study on the teaching of writing; today teachers must combine 
knowledge, experience, and intuition to develop meaningful ap- 
proaches in the high school. To take the position (as some indi- 
vidual teachers have) that writing "cannot be taught" or that it 
has no sequence and no content strikes a strangely inconsistent 
note in the general pattern of the educational philosophy of our 
time. 

Language 

Recent developments in scholarly discussions of language 
and grammar have led to confusion and a virtual end of language 
teaching in the high school today. Involving only 13.5 percent of 
class time, language is the least well taught of all the elements of 
the English curriculum, concentrating in the majority of schools 
on mechanical drill and error-based instruction in both grammar 
and usage. 

If programs are to be effective and coordinated, teachers 
need to introduce into the classroom the study of language as a 
subject matter valuable in its own right. While interested in ad- 
vanced study of new grammars, few teachers have any real 
knowledge of them, substituting the functional approach only 
because they have been made aware of the deficiencies of tradi- 
tional school grammar. Most agree that the development in the 
student of a coherent conception of the structure of English 
would be valuable, but very few are able to achieve this; effective 
communication is usually subordinated to grammatical accuracy 
in any classroom presentation. 

A need also exists for a thorough revision in the teaching of 
usage. Again while recognizing that there are varying standards 
which are acceptable or even requisite in different situations, 
most teachers concentrate on perfecting a single formal standard 
— of written English. A functional approach 5»gain predominates. 
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with most instruction concentrating on errors which students have 
committed; drill is almbst always written, in spite of the value 
which oral drill and pattern practice have been shown to have. 

Increasing attention lO new patterns of language instruction 
in some schools is encouraging. Of these, the study of dialect has 
proved most successful and works well with slow groups. Other 
programs are giving attention, with varying degrees of success, 
to lexicography, semantics, rhetoric, argumentation, and phonol- 
ogy. Unlike regular programs which concentrate on structure 
and usage in relation to practice in writing, the new programs 
clearly view language as possessing a content involving theoreti- 
cal considerations about the nature and structure of language, « . 
history, and its variations. Periiaps because teachi ^e not yet 
sufficiently Informed about the varied aspects of language study, 
new programs seem at times inadequate and even confused. But 
it is folly to compare the teaching of newly identified content and 
approaches introduced by newly educated teachers with programs 
backed by the tradition and experience of decades — the impor- 
tant fact is that a reconsideration of language instruction has at 
least begun. 

Existing languag 5 texts have proved most successful when 
their scope and purpose is strictly limited. Although the tradi- 
tional texts are usually ignored, some books are clearly necessary 
to provide teachers with materials for such aspects of language 
study as the history of English, dialectology, and levels of usage; 
it is rather much to expect the individual teacher to amass the 
necessary examples entirely or Mis own. When books are pur- 
chased to provide such materials, they are in fact used, but teach- 
.ers must agree on the objectives of language study be>*ore they 
can expect many such works to be readily available through 
commercial sources. 

Clearly, departments of English need to develop a more 
viable curriculum in language and to educate their teachers in 
new theoretical and practical approaches. The most successful 
programs visited by observers — and successful language pro- 
grams were all too few — ^were those which had provided inten- 
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sive inservice training for the entire English faculty* Teachers 
not only need to become familiar with new devdopments in the 
study of grammar and usage, but also need help in the more 
practical problems of relating such studies to the other areas of 
the language arts. Few teachers recognize the natural bridge 
which the language of literature can provide to linguistic studi^; 
fewer still effect a successful and continuing integraticm* 

Reading ana Speech 

I The reading program on the high school level is inadequate, 

I uncoordinated, and almost nonexistent* Although half the 
Ic schools have a reading specialist on their staffs, usually as part of 
1^ the English department, observers could find little evidence of the 
effect of such specialists. Most teachers either regard reading as 
I quite unrelated to the work which they do in the classroom or are 
sure they ''teach it all the time'* without needing to provide any 
special programs or careful sequence. Few schools distinguish 
between the special problems of the slow reader and the needs 
of the average ox advanced studmt; even fewer have made effec- 
tive use of the oftm considerable quantity of special reading ma- 
terials and mechanical aids which have been purchased in initial 
bursts of enthusiasm. 
^ If these conditions are to improve, there is an inunediate 

need to distinguish in the dassroom between teaching literature 
and teaching the particular skills necessary to read literature; too 
often these fundamentals are left to chance or to the dementary 
school The conscious recogniticm that texts used in literary study 
can and often should be explicitly considered as examples of 
critical problems in reading, and that the skills and methods ' 
used to approach these texts are representative of those needed to 
approach a large number of similar texts, could lead to a con- 
siderable impro^'ement in almost every program observed. 

Speech and oral language skills are similarly neglected in 
the meager 4.9 percent of class time they receive, although teach- 
I' ers agree that th^ should stress these even at the experse of 
^ other activities. One re-emerging pattern is the semester of 
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required speech* usually introduced at the tenth grade level, but 
in the long run proficirN:y in oral language cannot be developed 
through only one semester of work. It requires the continuing 
attention of the teacher of English at all levels of the high school 
program and a conscious emphasis on oral activities during other 
phases of English instruction. If such emphasis is to be effected, 
however, the teacher needs to study the relationship of oral to 
written language, the use of oral language in the teaching of 
usage, the opportunities which class discussion provides for 
stressing clear and effective oraJ communication, and the ad- 
vantages and even the necessi^ of seme oral interpretation of 
literature. Only when the average teacher as well as the speech 
specialist has training in such areas do good programs in oral 
language ar i speech seem likely. 

Evaluation of Learning 

The end-of*the*term examination dtweloped at the depart- 
meutal level administered to all students in a ghren program is 
one obvious device for measuring the success of the English cur- 
riculum as well as that of the individual teacher. The questions 
asked and the content tested should develop out of careful discus- 
sions among the i^aff concerning the objectives and approaches at 
each grade level, discussions which should involve the depart- 
ment chairman if al! of the advantages of coordination and super- 
vision inherent in this approach are to be realized. 

No examination, of. course, can expect to Cv .^r all of a 
yearns work; the best that can be a4;hieved is a sampling of some 
of the major areas. The most successful examinations force ^he 
student to use and apply knowledge and skills which he has de- 
veloped rather than asking for rote responses that really require 
attendance at a particular lecture during the course of the year.. 
Among the several question formats regularly used by teachers of 
English, the fill-in type seems in general the least succ^ful, 
allowing as it does in most cases only for rote response. Some 
very ingenious multiple choice questions were found in the m? 
terials submitted to the project office for examination, questions 
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which included plausible incorrect answers which provide the 
teacher with some knowledge of the relative level of learning that 
a student has achieved. In evaluating the student, a given ques* 
tion should of course^lso make clear to the teacher which aspects 
of his teaching have or have not been successful; in succeeding 
years approaches can then be modified accordingly. 

Essay questk)ns, favored by chairmen but still in the minor- 
ity on examinations submitted for review, are most, successful 
when they provide explicit instructions along with most of the 
materials necessary to answer the question; th** students' ideas 
and critical abilities should be all that is lacking, it was appalling 
to discover, however, many questions requiring an encyclopedic 
knowledge of literary or cultural history, a requirement that 
could only lead to an unhealthy dependence on secondary 
sources as well as to cliche-ridden writing. As with other areas " 
of the English program, the best questions were those used with 
honors or advanced placement classes. Here the tests seemed to 
reflect the teacher^s general conception of the program as a whole: 
the honors student is expected to analyze specific literacy works 
witliout needing a vast background of chronological or biographi- 
cal facts; the general student is asked to regurgitate a compilation 
of facts and theory which are related more to the lectures his 
teacher has presented than to any first-hand acquaintance with 
works of literature. 

School Libraries 

Libraries even in the schools of the Natiorial Study fall far 
short of the standards recoinmended by the American Library 
Association. Expenditures arc too low, collections too small, 
seating inadequate, staffs overworked; yet these libraries are 
better than the average school library nationally and werc ranked 
by observers in about the middle of a value scale ranging from 
poor to excellent. 

Although the majority of books arc placed on open shelves, 
the accessibility of library collections to students facing ever 
increasing academic loads emerges as a major problem in most 
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schods. One scrfuticm is the scheduling of study halls in the 
libraiy, a practice which increases circulation by almost 20 per- 
cent; bittmost librarians are opposed to this approach because of 
t^ Ihnitaticms it places on independent users. Other libraries 
Lave experimented with longer hours, oitta opening well before 
the rest of the school and remaining open during noon hours and 
after school; the design <^ most school buildings makes such 
special hours awkward, however, suggesting that any jteal 
miprovements will necesatate major changes in |4iyncal fdant as 
wdl as in scheduling* If such changes seem too radical, adminis- 
trates mi^t do well to consider that, in spilt of the initial ad- 
vantage ot the school library, a significant number of students 
list ccmvenience and accessibility as prime reasons for using the 
public facilities* 

Like literature programs m general, libraries have not been 
responsive in their selections to the tastes and mterests of the stu- 
dents whom ihey hope to serve. Although the students report 
obtainmg an amazing average of ahnost eight books a month, they 
4>refer to go to the public library for their selections. Approval of 
thesdiool library rises in direct proportion to the size and extent 
of the collection, but even the largest libraries in the schools of 
the National Study were considered adequate for personal read- 
ing sdections by less than 30 percent €i the students. When 
asked to give reasons for their preference for the public library, 
the majority of students point to larger collections which include 
Jbc inajor twentieth-century fiction which they prefer but which 
most school libraries, like most literature programs, avoid. 

The problems of book selection are paralleled by dis- 
crepancies between the magazine preferences expressed by ado- 
lescents and the subscriptions reported by the schools. Wliile 
subscribing almost without exception to a number of magazines 
of acknowledged value for the InatUre reader, few libraries ac- 
quire magazines written especially with the addescent audience 
in mind; and these special magazines are read by a significant 
proportion of the students. Schools which are trying to stimulate 
the interest of the general and the terminal student should 
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recognize that only thnmgh appeJing to the interests be already 
has can they hope to attract him into the libraiy where those in- 
^ terests can perhaps eventually be broadened and refined. 

\ 

I High Schook in Metropolitan Centers 

The size and coflq>lexi^ of the school in the metropolitan 
center seem cHily to compound the problems commoii to all Eng* 

^ lish programs. Although the schools chosen for studywere any- 
thing but the '^slum schools** in the cities visited, statistics suggest 

i that less than half of the students who enter grade seven will 

I eventually graduate. Teaching loads are hi^ too, with median 

: asagnments of 145 students in dve classes plus additional, c^en 

( nonacademic, assigrmients for teachers. For these reasons, the 

t ciQr school often is no longer the goal of the experienced teacher 

I but rather has become the testing ground for the new. 

I When the necessary additional staff are hired and suflScient 

j teaching materials arc made available, split or double sessions 

f ^appteur to form a sensible alternative to the overcrowded class- 

I rooms which predcminate in so many schools. Certainly the 

I practice of making teacheis Uoat from room to room as space is 

I avaQable ignores the basic needs ot the subject and puts undue 

I stress on the teacher who continually finds himself without the 

I proper materials when class discussion takes an unexpected but 
fruitful turn. S^pecialized classrooms with extensive teaching aids 

I and learning materials selected for their relevance to the needs 

I of English classes at particular levels, along with a well-equipped 

I department center, are among the most prraiising of the many 

I attempts to make teaching in outdated facilities more bearable 

I and indeed are approaches which might well be conddered with 

I advantage by any school, whether overcrowded or not. 

t The most successful English programs in city systems are 

I those which have a strong department chairman, one whose chief 

I obligations are to internal problems of supervisicm and coordina- 

I ticHi rather than to the external administrative network. Such 

I chairmen, given adequate time, authority, and money, are able 

t to do much to overcome the special disadvantages of the large 
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school system, promoting uni^ within the department and se- 
quence within the curriculum throug)i the professional discus- 
sion which they K£imulate and the influence which they wield. 

The ^irit of organization and centralization which pervades 
most large school districts appears nonetheless to hinder the de- 
velopment of a 'able En^idi program. Teacher recruitment 
through a central personnel office without the involvement of the 
department chairman precludes the harmony and integration of 
departments found in more aut<^ aomous schools, and it often 
leads to curtailment or substantial modification of existiqg pro- 
grams as teachers with certain special talents move on and are re- 
placed by individuals with different backgrounds and skills. Most 
schools seem to su .'er too from tig|it book-selection pcrficies es- 
tablished on the district level to avoid censorship controversies or 
unfeivorable public reactions. This administrative blanket effec- 
tively smothers teacher initiative, even when there are procedures 
for amending the book lists provided; few teachers in large dis- 
tricts even bother to think any more about what worics they 
would like to teach if they were given the freedom to choose. The 
combination of such factors creiites a feeling of helplessness and 
resentment unique to teachers from metropolitan areas and leads 
to much greater dissatisfaction with teaching conditions than 
was found in any of the other schools in the Study. 

Experimental English Programs 

Effective teaching of English demands teachers who know 
thdr subject and. know their students. When an intellectual in- 
terest in the study of literature, composition, language, and the 
supporting skills is paramount in a program, innovation can spur 
a facul^ to ever better teaching. Too often, however, change is 
encouraged and directed by well-meaning administrators with 
limited knowledge of the subject rather than teachers or super- 
visors of English. Many experimental schools seem to prefer the 
young and inexperienced teacher who may be more amenable to 
administrators' suggestions, avoiding the more experienced 
teacher who, if perhaps more resistant to change, is also less 
likely to lose a sci f perspective. That such stadfing trends are 
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harmful is indicated by observer reports rating the quality of staff 
as one of the common weaknesses of experimental programs, al- 
though it had been a prime strength of the other schools in the 
Study. 

Experimental English programs must be caiejbl to sacrifice 
neither continuity and integrity of subject matter nor student* 
teacher relationships. Intricate attempts to restructure classes, 
change content^ or respond to student interests too often neglect 
any overview of the problems and sequence of English instriic- 
tion. What works well one year may lead only to confusion the 
next, and many teachers and students are confused when they 
discover that an initially interesting unit has led nowhere or that 
a complex schedule has resulted only in the fragmentation of the 
different elements of English instruction. Other schools fiad their 
programs breaking down when the rescheduling of a multitude 
of offerings results in students whose special needs and interests 
remain unknown to any teacher; indeed in some extreme cases 
the teachers did not even have a chance to learn all of their stu- 
dents' names before resc^ioning would begin. 

The importance of careful planning and of continuing edu- 
cation for teachers involved in experimental programs cannot be 
overestimated. Summer woilcshops, Ie%1ership teams, regular 
conferences, and consultant help can ait provide important sup- 
port fc*^ .eachers attempting to initiate a program whose demands 
and possibilities are as yet unknown. Certainly the innovative 
practices observed during the National Study do not provide any 
solutions to problems of teacher load; without exception they 
seem to take more preparation and planning time than any of the 
more conventional approaches. Nonetheless, there is an impor- 
tant excitement and interest among the teachers involved, an 
interest which, if it cannot reduce the teaching load, may in some 
W2ys make it more bearable. 

Several innovations seem of special merit, among them 
the provision of special English study halls, organized reading 
rooms, or English laboratories; the indi^dualization of instruc- 
tion through seminar classes; and the introduction of humani- 
ties courses. The specialized facilities for English are the one 
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successful alternative which some schook have found to problems 
of limited library facilities and inaccessible collections. Indeec> as 
long as administrators are reluctant to schedule classes in the 
library for study halls, these new facilities seem preferable to 
intriguing but less frequently used equipment within the library 
itself. Individualized iristruction has been effected in a number of 
ways, but it is almost always accompanied by some form of large 
group meeting or study period under the direction of several 
teachers. Although such approaches very often lacked coordina- 
tion, and although the lecture seemed to observers a rather 
ineffective method for instruction in English, the beifefits of in- 
tensive work in small groups seemed to outweigh all the disad- 
vantages of the accompanying activities. Humanities courses have 
already been initiated in 20 percent of the schools in the 
Study and in their best forms provided some of the most excit- 
ing instruction in literature which was observed. There is an in- 
herent danger that such programs will attempt to cove* too much 
too quickly, ignoring the individual text for the more general 
view of an author or an epoch, but these faults can be and often 
arc avoided. Unfortunatdy, however, al* ^'igh the humanities 
program has much to offer the general oi le terminal student, 
very few schools have introduced such offerings for any but 
their advanced classes. 

Although confusion and uncertain^ as well as errors in 
judgment characterize the majority of experimental programs 
visited, to compare them in all respects with programs developed 
over several decades would be patently unfair. Hidden within 
many of the programs is the germ of an idea which, when per- 
fected, may have much to contribute to more conservative cur- 
riculums. Schools need to remember that this is the function of all 
in^^ovation, that in the long run change will be an evolutionary 
rather than a revolutionary process. The best teaching of the 
future will surdy represent a union of the best of the English 
teaching tradition and its concern for student and subject with the 
best of the experimental approaches. 
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ALABAMA 

Endey High School 
2301 Avmue J 
Bimun^mn 8 

Robert L Femungton; PHndpal 
Kathiyn Green, Chairman 

Gadsden IfighSdiooI 
Gadsden 

F.T.Dobbs^Ftindpal 

Mrs. Katherine Shambim, Chaimian 

Sidney Lanier High Sdiool 
1756 S. Court Street 
Montgomery 36104 
Willis E. Glazner, Principal 
Laura Jcrfmston, Chairman 

Shades VaUer Ugh Sdiool 

104 Hermosa Drive 

Bffmingham 

F. A.Feake,Princqpal 

Dinnie May Mackey, Qiairman 



ARKANSAS 

Camden High SdiooI 
Camden 

^)xy i. Elliott, PHndpal 
fttrs. Olga E. Boles, Chairman 

Magn(^ta High Sdiool 
Magnolia 

Jade Clemens, Plrindpal 

Mrs. Henry Gladney, Chairman 

Pine KuffH^ Sdiool 
lOth and Laurel Streets 
Fine Bluff 

Austin Glenn, Plrindpal 
Mrs. Thebna Collie, CI rman 
(formerly Josephine Martin) 



ARIZONA 

Rincon Hiigh Sdiool 
422 N. Arcadia Boulevard 
Tucson 

Hanley R. Slagle, Ftindpal 
Mrs. Jean Christison, Chairman 

CALIFORNIA 

Carpinteria Hjgh School 
Carpinteria 

Robert C. Wooldrid^e, Pdncipal 
Marjorie Holmes, Chairman 

Cubberley Senior H^ Sdiool 
4000 Middlefield Road 
PSilo Alto 

Scott D.'kl.omson, Plrindpal 
Bernard Tanner, Chairman 

El Camino High Sdiool 
4300 El Camino Avenue 
Sacramento 21 
A. D.Abbott, hindpal 
Mrs. Iris Nordbeig, Chairman 

Fremont High School 
P.O. Box 215 
Sunnyvale 

Ralph F. Kling, Principal 
Donald Sherlock, Chairman 

George Washington High Sdiool 

600-32nd Avenue 

San Frandsco 21 

Ruth N. Adams, Prindpal 

Mrs. Melanie C. Ainsworth, Chairman 

Hollywood High School 
I52IN.HighUnd Avenue 
Hol^wood 90028 
Dr. Charles E. SutcIifTe, Prindpal 
Mrs. Jane M. Cushman, Chairman 
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CAUFORNIA (continued) 

Min^osU High School 
701 S. Peck Avenue 
Manhattan Beach 
UoydW.WaUcr.Plrmcipal 
Mrs. Arabelle Stubbe, Chairman 

Redlands High School 
Redlands 

Robert G. Ctopbell, Principal 
Mrs. Catherine C. Dunn, Chairman 

San Leandro High School 
2200 Bancroft 
San Leandro 

John C. Roberts, Principal 
Mrs. Janet C6tter, Chairman 



COLORADO 

Alameda High School 
Lakewood 

J. Vernon Heaston, Pdncipal 
Mrs. DeFuzio, Chairman 

Arvada West Hjgh School 
1 1325 Allendale Drive 
Arvada 

Arthur Ohanian, Principal 
Harry Parrat, Chairman 

Bear Creek High School 
3490 S. Kipling 
Morrison 

William A. Mitchell, Principal 

Mrs. Marguerite Townsend, Chairman 

East High School 
1545 Detroit Street 
Denver 6 

Robert P. Colwell, Principal 
John H. Ztmiwinkel, Chairman 

Lakewood High School 
Lakewood 

J. Vernon Heaston, Principal 
Charles McLain, Chairman 



Wasson H^ School 
2115AftonWay 
Colorado Springs 80909 
W. H. Preston, Principal 
Frances E. Wallingford, Chairman 

CONNECTICUT 

Andrew Warde H^ School 
Melville Avenue 
Fairfield 

Kenneth Petersen, Principal 
Evelyn M Cdpeland, Supervisor 

DELAWARE 

Mount Pleasant High School 
Washington Street Exit & Marsh Road 
Wibnington 19809 
Charles H. Bomboy, Principal 
Mrs. ^'argaret P. Wingo, Chairman 

FLORIDA 

Melbourne High School 
1050 Babcock Street 
Melbourne 

B. Frank Brown, Principal 
Barbara Bixby, Chairman 

Miami Edison Senior High School 
Miami 

William Duncan, Principal 
Mrs. Frances Grizzle, Chairmaa 

Nova High School 
3600 S.W. 70th Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale 
Arthur B. Wolfe, Director 
Richard C. Whiting, Language ArU 
Coordinator 

Robert E. Lee Senior High School 
Jacksonville 

Wanen Kirkham, Principal 
Mrs. Kathleen Vinson, Chairman 

Stranahan High School 
1800 Southwest Fifth Place 
Fort Lauderdale 33304 
Kenneth Haun, Principal 
Mrs. Mildred S. Miller, Chairman 
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HAWAII 

Punahou Academy 
Honolulu 96822 
Walk: L Curtin, Principal 
Maijorie Dunstan, Chairman 

IDAHO 

Idaho Falls Senior High School 
601 S. Holmes Avenue 
Idaho Falls 

Glenn M. Manion, I'rmcipal 
Mrs, Marilla Ginunctt, Chairn^an 

Pocatello High School 
325 N.Arthur 
Pocatello 

C, H, Teuscher, Principal 
Helene McAlister, Chairman 

ILLINOIS 

Bowen High School 
2710 E. 89th Street 
Chicago 

Dr, Lorraine Sullivan, Principal 
Mrs, Muriel Miller, Chairman 

Danville High School 
Fairchild at Jackson 
Danville 

£. D. Milhon, Principal 
John C. Sanders, Chairman 

Eisenhower High School 
1200 16th Street 
Decatur 

Murvil Barnes, Principal 
Norman L Stewart, Chairman 

Evanston Township High School 
1 600 Dodge Avenue 
Evanston 

Dr. L S. Michael, Principal 
Clarence W. Hach, Chainnan 

Highland Park High School 
433 Vine Street 
Highland Park 
C. S.Stunkel, Principal 
William W, Guthrie, Chainnan 



Lakeview High School 
lOCl Brush College Road 
Decatur 

William W. Fronmi, Principal 
Vix;^nia Casey, Chairman 

The Mother McAuIey Liberal Arts 

High School 
3737 W. 99th Street 
Chicago 42 

Sr. Mary Inviolata, RSM, Principal 
Sr. Mary Brian, RSM, Chairman 

New Trier Township H^ School 
Winnetka — 
Dr. William H. Cornog, Principal 
R. Stanley Peterson, Chairman 

Ridgewood High School 
7500 W.Montrose 
Norridge 

Eugene Howard, Principal 
Bsecham Robinson, Chainnan 

St. Ignatius High School 
1076 W.Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 

Fr. Donald O. Nastold, SJ, Principal 
Richard Bollman, Chairman 



INDIANA 

Arsenal Technical High School 
• ISOOE. Michigan Street 
Indianapolis 46205 
Howard L Longshore, Principal 
Irene Rhodes, Chairman 

Broad Ripple High School 
1115 Broad Ripple Avenue 
' Indianapolis 46220 
J. Fred Murphy, Principal 
Mrs. Ruth B. Herin, Chairman 

Culver Military Academy 
Culver 

Emest B. Benson, Dean 
A. G, Hughes, Chairman 
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INDIANA (continued) 

Junes Whitcomb Riley High School 
405 E. Ewing Avenue 
South Bend 

Howard Ctouse, Pdncipal 
Edith L. Steele, Chainnan 

John Adams High School 
SCo S. Twyckrnham Drive 
South Bend 

Russell Rothermel, Principal 
Richard Shurr, Chainnan 

UwWalhice High School 
415 W. 45th Avenue 
Gary 

D. T. Torreson, Principal . 
Evelyn A. Pimell, Chairman 

Penn-Knox High School 
Pennville 

Roscoe Sharp, Principal 
Tom hucton and Jim Mailers, 
Cochairmen 

Shortridge High School 
3401 N. Meridan Street 
Indianapolis 46207 
Robert J. Shultz, Principal 
Mildred Foster, Chainnan 

Thomas Carr Howe High School 
500 Julian Avenue 
Indianapolis 

Thomas Stirling, Principal 
Steward S. Cra|g, Chaimk , 

South Side High School 

3500 Calhoun 

Fort Wayne 

J. E. Weicker, Frincipal 

Ronald L Gersmehl, Chairman 



IOWA 

Burlington High Sdiool 
University Place 
Leroy Pease, Principal 
. Mrs. Anna Mae Lowther, Chairman - ' 



Central High School 
1212 Nebraska Street 
Sioux City 51105 
Harold Stevens, Principal 
Riith Tarvin, Chairman 

Ottumwa High School 
College and Second Streets 
Ottumwa 

Lewis E. Dye, Principal 
J. J. Anderson, Chairman 

KANSAS 

Pittsburg Senior High School 
1310 N. Broadway 
Pittsburg 

John L El ^ Principal 
Charles Yoc, director of Secondary 
Educ .tion 

LOUISIANA 

Benjamin Franklin Senior High School 

719 S.Carrollton Avenue 

New Orleans 18 

Estelle Barkemeyer, Principal 

Harry C. Phelps* Jr., Chainnan 

B'oliOn High School 

Alexandria 

W. E.Pite, Principal 

Mrs. Ir> z Parker, Chairman 

MAINE 

Deering High School 
Stevens Avenue 
_ Portland 

Carleton L. Wiggin, Principal 
Frances Hueston, Chairman 

MARYUND 

Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
North Avenue and Calvert Street 
Baltimore 21202 
Claude Burkert, P^incip.r 
^ Harold P. Resh, Chairman 
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MARYLAND (continued) 

Bel Air Senior High School 
Heighe Avenue 
Baltimore 

William B. Jones, Principal 
Mrs. Frances T. Long, Chairman 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School 
Bethesda 14 

James B* Williams, Principal 
>largaret M. Casey, Chairman 

Catonsville Senior High School 
Bloomsbury Avenue & Rolling Road 
Baltimore 21228 
Harvey Kreusburg, Jr., Principal 
Howard ^. Goodridi, Chairman 

Montgomery Blair High School 
Wayne Avenue and Dale Drive 
Silver Spring 20907 
Richard £. Wagner, Principal 
Richard T. Pioli, Chairman 

Walter Johnson High School 
1 031 1 Old Georgetown Road 
Rockville 

Earl P. Schubert, Principal 
Margaret Kauffman, Chairman 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Brookline High School 
IISGreenough Street 
Brookline 46 
B.H. Holland, Principal 
Trask H. Wilkinson, Chairman 

Maiden High School 
77 Saiem Street 
Maiden 

F. Champlin Webster, Principal 
Walter C. Ryan, Chairman 

Newton High School 
Walnut Street 
Newtonville 

Ridiard W. Med- em. Principal 
Mary Irene Lanlgan, Chairman 



- Phillips Academy 
Andover 

John M. Kemper, Principal 
' William H. Brown, Chairman 

PittsTield High School 
East Street 
PitUfield 

Harold E. Hennessy, Principal ^ 
Rosemary T. Haylon, Chairman 

St. Mary's Girls* High School 
55 Tremont Street 
Lynn 

Sr. Joseph Catherine, SND, Principal 
Sr. Marie Rose Julie, SND, Chairman 



MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor High School 
601 W. SUdium Boulevard 
Ann Arbor 1 1 

Nicholas Schreiber, Principal 
Lucille Lundgren, Chairman 

Bloomfield Hills High School 
Bloomfield HiUs 
Richard J. Spiess, Principal 
Cramer Pbrcival, Chairman 

Dearborn High School 
19501 W. Outer Drive 
Dearborn 

Robert W. Young, Principal 
Mary Joan Woods, Chairman 

Den by High School 
12800 Kelly Road 
Detro** 

Irvin Wolf« Principal 

Anne Marie Laird, Chairman 

Southfield High School 

24675 Lahser Road 

Southfield 

R. E. Hall, Principal 

James Shippee, Chairman 
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MICHIGAN (continued) 

Thomu M. Cooley Hi|h School 
15055 Hubbell 
Detroit 48227 
BenS.ChiniU,PHnciptI 
ChiriM H. H(4iner, Chairnun 
MINNESOTA 

North Hi|h School 
Fremont and 1 7th Avenue N. 
Minneapolis 11 
Chester M. Johnson* Principal 
Seymour Yesner, Chairman 

Roosevelt Hi|h School 

4029->2Sth Avenues. 

Minneapolis 

John C. Wells, Principal 

Edna D. Sanders, Chairman 

University High School 
University of MinnesoU 
Minneapolis 55455 
Robert Anderson, PHndpal 
Rodger L Kemp, Chairman 

Mississim 

GreenviUe High School 

Greenville 

J.T.Ha!l,Pdncipal 

Mrs. Nell H. Thomu, Cha^-man 

Meridian High School 
Meridian 

Charles A. Armstrong, Principal 
Mrs. Winifred Farrar, Chairman 

MISSOURI 

Centra] High Sdiool 
3616 N Garrison Avenue 
St.Loui 

A.C.PhiUips,F)rindpal 
William Katz, Chairman 

Oayton High School 
1 Mark Twain Cirde 
Clayton 5 

Nathaniel Ober, Ptmdpal 
Clara White, Chairman 



Appendix 

Mcauer^gh School 
1396 S.F;orissant Road 
^ ^ , Flortant 

Dr. Merlin Ludwig, PHndpal 
Thomas G. Moore, Chairman 

MclCinleyHi^ Sdiool 
2156 Russell Boulevard 
St. Louis 63104 
Ot. Mildred HiUer, Prindp^l 
Mr. Perrine, Chairman 

Normandy Senior H%h School 

6701 Easton 

St.Louis 

C.EPbtter,Prindpa] 
, Helen Shipman, Chairman 

St. Louis Country Day School 

425 N. Warson Road 

Sr. Louis 631 24 

David M. Pynchon, Prindpal 

Daniel Durgin, Chairman 

MONTANA 

Billings Senior High School 
425 Grand Avenue 
BiQings 

C. a Borberg, Prindpal 
Charles Ne^it, Chairman 

NEBRASKA 

antral H^ Sdiool 
1 24 N. 20th Street 
Omaha 68102 
J. Arthur Nelson, PHndpal 
Josephine Frisbie, Chairman 

Hastings High School 
1 100 W. 14th 
Hastings 

Thorna Keating, Prindpal 
Dtif el Ucyd, Chairman 

' Holy Name ^gh Schod 
2909 Fontenelle Boulevard 
Omaha 68104 

Rev. Mother M. Eleanor, OSM, Prindpal 
Sr. Mary Adolorab:. OSM, Chairman 
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NEVADA 

Minnaiet Valley H%h School 
AJamo 

Robert Htnien^Chtimum 

RenoHi^Sdiool 

Booth Street and Fotter Drive 

Reiio 

DtvklW.rii)€h»PHAdpal 
Mrs. Mabel Brown» Chairman 

Virgin Valley School 
Meaquite 

Blaine W. Allen, Pdndpd 
lynn F. Dunn, Chairman 

NEWHAMrSHIHE 

Central Hi|h School 
Beech Street 
Mancheitef' 

Harold B. Snyder» Pdndpal 
Williim T. Dennehy, Chairman 

NaAuaHiih School 
Elm Street 
IMua 

Patrick J. Morley.Pdndpal 
Anne M. McWeeney, Chairman 

The PhUlipt Exeter Academy 
Exeter 

Richard W.Day»PHncipal 
Richard F. Neibtinf, Chairman 

St. Pkul'tS'^iool 
Concord 

Rev. Matthew M« Warren, Rector 
Herbert Church, Jr., Chairman 

NEW JERSEY 

MiisFine*aSchod 
Pirinceton 

Shirley Davie. Heao^tstrett 
Mrs. Anne B. Shepherd* Chairman 

Tenafly High School 
Tenafly 

£. H. Van Vliet, Fdiictpal 
Mrs. EliT^beth Bream, Chairman 



NEW MEXICO 

Sandia High School 
7S01CandelariaRoadN.E. 
Albuquerque ^ 
Leroy Brannon, ftincipal 
Mrs. Nofa B. Nunnally -'Hairman 

NEW YORK 

Amherst Central High School 
4301 Main Street 
Snyder 26 

JohnScheUer,PHncipal 
Richard McLaughlin, Chairman 

Baysidr High School 

32 Avenue imd 208th SUeet 

Baytid', Queens 11361 

Mrs. Certrude Waldeyer, Trindpal 

Natsian Mazer, Chairman 

Canisius High School 
11 80 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo 

Rev. L D. MOititeer, SJ, Principal 
Rev. Albert T. Bartlet, SJ, Chairman 

Christopher Columbus High School 

925 Astor Avenue 

The Bronx 10469 

Edward R. Kolevzon, Principal 

Phi]% Eisman, Chairman 

Fordham Preparatory School 

East Fordham Road A Third A <enue 

Bronx 

Rev. Eugene J. O'Brien, &\ Principal 
Jerome Martin, Chairman 

ManhastetHfgh School 
Manhisiet* Long Island 1 1030 
Warren McGregor* Principal 
Travis E. Harris, Chairman 

NoUe Dame H^ School 

1 50 Corlaer Avenue 

ScheoecUdy 12304 

Mother St. Vr/ienne, SCND, Principal 

Mother St. Fiannah, CND, Chairman 
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NEW YORK (CMlMMd) 

Sleepy HolkmH«hSdiool 
210 N. Broadwiy Sticet 
North Tanytown 

Dr. HcTvy If. Riditfifaoiiy ftiDcipil 
G^OTft Cainore* Chairinn 

NORTH C^OUNA 

CbremontCentfal Kig^ 
Third Avenue N.E 
Hicicory t 
W.D.C6ttieO,Micipal 
Mrs^GeneihAllim^quinittn 

Face Senior School 
Waon ^ , 

W. WibnlWoodu4,;F^^ ^ 
Dorb Thome, ChainnMi 

bmo t ^ 

DeVilbi»»ch School 
310IUipCottAw»iie 
Toledo 

bvitt Cbnndy fttnc^nl 
Ruth Smith, Chairman 

FiirmdatMgh School^ — 
3101 Shroyer Road 
Kettcrim 45429 
Alfred Boleiider, Plrindpal 
Mn. Ruth J. Evans, Chainnttt 

JohnMarahaDKghSdiool 
3952W. 140th Street 
Clevebnd 

LeeB.ftuier,nrinctpat 

jk>hQ linckSyChaimian 

John R. BochtelliiKh School 
1040 O^ley Road 
Aknm44320 

Oscar L Schneyer, Pirtnctpal 
Mtrpret L.Oech»er,Chairmatt 

Shaker He^buf^ School 
Shaker fie|||its» Cleveland 44120 
RuaeD H. Rivp, ftincipal 
Gcoffe G. Starr, Chairman 



Talawandail«h School 
Oxrord45056 
Ahon Rudolph, FHnc^ 
MrsL Bemiece Shrader, Chairman 

Arlington H«h School 
1650 Ridlseview Road _ 
C6hnrtbu$43221 
Joseph A. DorfT, Plr^ipal 
Charles G. mi, (Yunnan 



OKLAKOMA^ 

C^tollinHvhSdiool 
500 S.W. 36th 
Oklahoma Qty 

Cbmce R. Breftbnupt, PHncq^ 
Ifatguerif e Danfoffd, Qnirman 

Cratral»Bh School 
212 E. Sixth Street 
Tuba 

CM L.Md[^crty,Flrincq^ 
Mrs. LottiieB.D«^dson,Chakman 

OREGON 

JdTersonHi^ School 
5210 N. Kerhy Avenue 
Pbrthnd 



Roy0.llal6,Plrinc3pal 
WHlm See, Chairman 

rENNSYLVANU 

Abington Senior H%h School 
Ahtf^ 19001 
Dr. W. Eugene StuU, PHncqial 
Edward IL Seltzer, Chairman 

Eastern »8h School 
ILD.*! 
Wr%htsville 

Giri H Pliyne, PHndpal 
Hjuvey E Smith, Chairman 

Germantown Friends School 
31 W.Cbuher Street 
Riiadelphia 19144 
Henry Scattergood, iPHnripal 
Richard IL Tyre, dnirman 
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ncjspa mhb^ nMiu|Mi 
Janioe Hdfi^Ber* Ch^ nan 

Obieyl1«|hSchbpl 

Firoat Sttect lb Dimcninon Avenue 

liiicow L StCTurtyMncyri 
lliikcdE.(Mer»( 



Drao IfiOi Hl|^ Sdiool - ^ 
12200G«iaiidDriw 

Pfttsbttfili isns 

Joseph Whcny» Princ^ 
Mr. Uric iitc f , Q ui p"—! 

SclKnl^H^S^o<^ 

Bi^dow Booiemd Jb Cditer Aiicntte 

Gaidner GiBc»» Pdnc^al 
ffany O/EOuMi, ChaimMi 

I^Ppcf McfioQ N|{|i School, 

KiogoTFInHBia 
_ILlLStiinewP)raic^ ^ . - - 
Mrs. Mtfie WolfsidD, Chakn»n 

SOUTHCAROUHA 

DreherHtfi School ^ 
TOOA^erRMd ^ 



AHie W: WhHtin|hilI» Pdndp^ 
Pittintfloer»< 



Giecnvilfe Sraior IQih School 
Gfcea^ 

Donald Liiin»F)rtnc^ 
Ifyrtk Tanner» Chakman 

SOUtHDAKOTA 

Ra^ City »gh School 
809 South Street 
Rapid City 

Donald Vafooe^P^inc^ - 
MfSt Verna Deinier^ Chavnian 



antral liih School 
306S.B^Ievue 



R.£.Kii^ftiidpal 

Mm Louoe A. Rautthei^Ch^nnan 

Chattmoogii 1^ Sc^ 
8(55 E Third Street 
Chattanoo^ ~ ^ 
^ Creed F« Eate^Mncipal ^ 
Aiiniuda Snullwood* €%ainnan~ 

TEXAS 

Au^I^Sdiool 
3500 MempfaB Amue 

H^W V :^ 

* Chules IL Huiis^Frincipal 
- Mrs.Mai9vetO.Br%|^CIiaimian 

Be&ke SMior 1^ School 

5100Mapfe 

BeBaln^lOl 

Harhn Andrevn^ ftin^pal 
Mr^ Shirley W. fijky, Otairnian 

DoivIk MacArthur School 

2923 Bitters Rond ; 1 

San Antomo 78217 
pen ti» narrgy riincipM 
Mrs. Biiet^ fbrtcr, Chairnnn 

Robert E. Lee ll«h School 

r.O.Box30 

Baytowtt 

Dr. Henqr M. Armstrongs FHndpal 
Jane Mitduun, Chatrman 

Thomas JefTersoo School 

2200 Stadium Road 

Pbrt Arthur 

Clyde C^t,Firincipal 

Mrs. Isabdb BjeniiifVChairman 

WoodrowWason HVi School 
100 S.GIasoow Drive 
Dallas 

P^ttlHtfris,Plrinctpal 
M:DdlWebb,diairman 
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]0D<-140lhA«aive&Er - 
Beaenie90O(H 

Walter Hoplte, CbaiMi 

StadmnnfhSciiool 
lllIiEStwet - 
Taopina ; , 

Rkliard Lewi^ OiaknK^ 
WESTVlltaNt^_ 

Charlestba ^ 
G.£Steadimii,F)rnic^ 
Stimt P. ArmstifMv, Channan 



UTAH 

iicyceVall^HviiSdibol 

TiopicM776 

Kctqr D. MdaomMicval 

I^MiriBp Shadcopear^Cfa^^ 

EMtI%|t^iool - : 

SahUDeCay y 
Joaqih W. Ridiafdi^Flrinc^ 
Cuhcrine A. Collins, Chanmn 
OiymputH^Sdiool 

Salt like City 

Diaiie limacn» Chaimaii 

^rii«6eid Sdiobl 
%«ii«fiddOS!56 
An^ A. GitKiM>, Midpal 
loim W. Director of tha 
Humanities Flroject 
vmCDlU 

Granbyl^iii School 
7101 Gfanly Street 

Norifofe2350S 

l>oiiaId G. GfiffiD» IVtndpal 
liafyKn||^t»Qiairiiian 

WaAioKtod Lee 1^ Sdiool 
1300N.Qdacy 
Ariinlltoa 22201 

U. Johansen^ FMncipal 
Dorothy A. Nebon* Chairman 
WASfONGI^ 

BellenieH%hSchool 

601-108thS^ 

Bdlevtte 

H. IL HHdemeich, Firuidpal 
Ruth S. Gibson, Chainiian 

John R. Rogers H%h SdKN^ 
1622 WeDedey Avenue 
Spoicane 99207 
Pkul C MaoGown, P^inc^al 
Eliabeth Herbert, Chatrman 



WISOOKSIN 

AnpfetoaHWi School 
Appl^on 

iinbertH.HeIHe,MidpaI^ 
Jack BomNighs, Chairiittii 

-~&stH^ School^— 
Green Biy 

D.R.II(Muters,hmcipaI 
William & Otto, Chatrnuut 

Oihkoshi^ School 
375 REigle Street 
Oshkoih 54901 
GdTra^,PHnqpal 
GUd^ VeidraMnis, Chairinan 

WestH«hScho(4 
Green Bay 

G^ Dauplaise, Mnctpd 
wi labelk Bacon, Oiairinan 

WYOMING 

Natrona County High School 
Ca^ 

WiDtiim Reea;; Frindpal 
Frances F« Ferii^ Chairman 
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STAFF MEMBERS 



J- 



REGULAR OBSERVERS 



SUPPLEMENTARY 
OBSERVERS 



James R. Squire, Dnector; Professor of English and Coiin* 
selor in Teacher Education; Executive ^etaiy, NCTE- 

Roger fC ^»plebee» As9o<^te Director; now Lecturer in 
Engltdi and Associate Dean» CbUege of Liberd Arts and ^ 
Sciences - ; ^ : ; . 

* Robert A. Lucas; Graduate Assistacit 

Jdsqih Thomson, Gra^te Assistant; now Assistant Profes- 
sor of Educational ^c^ology. University of Victoria 

Arthur Ap|rfebeeVStafrA»istant;NI^ ^ 

WillUun Curtin, Assistant Professor of Engfisti 

John.Erickson/Asastant Pirofessor of Educa^^ 

William H. Evans, Associate Pirofessor of iEducation; now 
' Plrofdsor of English and Edu^tioif, Southern nUnois Uni- 
vwsity \ 

Robert F. Hogan, Associate Executive Secretary, NCTE; 
now Executive Secretary, NOTE 

J. N. Hook, Professor of English and Counselor m Teacher 
Education, University of Illinois 

James McCrihiinon, Professor of the Humanities; 
now Professor otEngl^, Florida State University 

Stanton Millet, Associate Professor of English and Associate 
Dean, Graduate CoUege; now Dean of Students, University' ~ 
ofUlinbis 

' Frank Moake, Associate Professor of English 

Prisdlla Tyler, Associate Professor of English;now Professor 
of English and Education, Univertity of Missouri, Kansas 
City - 

Jerry L. Walker, Associate Professor of Education 

Harris W. ¥ten> Professor of lEngtish ~ 

- " - - - ^ " ' ' 
Robert J. LaomfMigne, Director of ^Achievement Awards 
jndjpecial Projects, 

James Lyon, Business Manager, NCTE 
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Roger E^Martin; Business Manager, NCTE; now AsstsUnt to 
the Dean»C6Dege ofLiberalArU and Sciences 

Enid M. Obon» Director of I^iblication and INtbUc R^^ 
^ - NCTE ; - - t 

^Robert W.Rogers, Professor of Efv^ 
Department of English; now.Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences - _ :^ \ 

Robert $. Whitnian» Siqiervbor of Student Teadiers in 
Englidi;j)ow Assistant Professor of English Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
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Identification and Explanation 



Instniment 



' Obiefvers 



Expiaiiation * 



Fdncipal*s Interview 
SchediJe 



Department ifcad 
Interview' 

[Concept Check 
list] 



both_ Time: administered upon arriwd at school! 
r Procedure: observers alternated adcing questions 

and taking notes, 
^ impose: to obtain overall picture of schools, to , 

get Inklihg of pafticuhir areas to pursue in observa- 
tion or interview. . 
total time: one period. 

both Time: first day, usually after principal's interview. 

Frodedure: alternated asking questions and record- 
ing. At end, administered Concept Check List 
(verbally). 

Purpose:^ to determine role of chairman, overall 
view of structure in English department , certain 
distinctive features to be investigatef*) certain out- 
standing teachers to be interWewed or observed; to 
confirm English department meeting after school 
and arrange for interviews with advanced (12th) 
and terminal (10th) groups. 
Total time: one period. 

one Titrte: first day. 

Procedure: used as an interview schedule or ques* 
' tbnnaire. 
Book List checked against card catalogue to 
det^itnine library holdings. 
Purpose: to determine character of library. 
Total time: 25-30 minutes. 

one Time: first day. 

Procedure: left with counselor early in visit to be 
picked up at end of second day. 
Purpose:^ to find place of English in the total cur- 
riculum, define the student body. 
Total time: one half-period (if as interview). 

Copie/ of aU instnuneiitt appear in Jamei R. Squire and Roger K. Appkbee,>4 Study of English 
Prvtnmin5eUct€dHiihScHootimi^Ctmti$tentfyEducateOutit^ 
Cooperative Reiearch Report No. 1994, 1966). 



Librarian's 
Questionnaire 

[Book List] 



Counselor's 
Questionnaire 
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Instmment 

Classroom 
VisiUtion Card 



Hi^ School 
Characteristics 



Student 

Questionnaire A 



PHncipal*s 
Questionnaire and 
Department Head's 
Questionnaire 



Student Writing 
Checiclist 



Appendix 



Obtefvcfs 

both 



ExplaiMtloii 



Questionnaire: Final — 
Examinations 



Summaiy of 

Classroom 

Visitation 



Summary of 
Reaction to a 
School 

Student Interview 
(advanced group) 



One completed for each dass observed. 
Purpose: to record characteristics of the dass, ^ 
teaching materials, ass%nments, books canied by 
studenU, purpose and features of the lesson, pupil 
invbWemerit, content. \ ; ^ 

Total time: Usually one half-period per dass. 

Questionnaire distributed by mail to school princi- 
pals in advance of visit. 
Purpose: to obtain basic daU on schools. 

Questionrsrtire distributed to former Achievement 
Award winners who » :4 graduated from schools in 
^ Study. 

Purpose: to obtain impressions of selected gradu- 
ates ofthe preparation they had received. 

Questionnaires distributed by mail in advance of 
theStudy* , 
Purpose: to secure a general impression of the 
nature of the school and of the English program. 
Useful in alerting observers to special problems and 
unique features of the program. 

Comi^ted l>y one of the observers after reviewing 
at least 40 to 50 student papers from a representa- 
tive sample of classes. 

Purpose: to assess the kinds ofass^gnments and the 
extent and purpose of corrections and revisions. . 
Check list questkmnaire sent to department chalr- 

Purpose: to obtain precise information concerning 
frequent and type of examinatk>ns used. 

Comi^ted by each observer after visiting all classes 
in a given school 

Purpose: to obtain a subjective evaluation of class- 
room instructk>n and emphases in the program. 
AU evaluatk>ns recorded on a seyen-point scale. 

C6ih|^ted by each observer at the end of a visit. 
Purpose: to provide an opportunity to record gen- 
eral tmpresstons, and candid observations which 
carwot be indicated on check lists. 

one or both Time: when convenient, preferably first day. 

Procedure: ghwn to twelfth ^ade advanced or 
honors group. Twenty minutes were allowed for 



one 



both 



both 
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laitanciit ONemn ExplMitioft 



(Student completin|t written quettkmnaire and for adi^ 

Questionnaire] itteriiy Concept Check List (vetbal^X 

fmpom to test ttudenU' reactions to En^ 
[Concept Chedc course, dieck tlieiralertness» compere i^t teach- 

Usti ers think they are teachini to what studenu think 

' they are karnkif. 
ToMtfme: oneperiod. 

Student Interview one Time: either day. 

(terminal group) hocedm; interview adninistered hy^one of ob- 

servers. Similar to kiterview with advMced group 

l^tudem except that MO Concept Chedc List Is admkiiiteied. 

Questionnaire) Furpom to Hnd out what school is doing for ter- 

minal studenu in comparison toadvanced students. 
Toteithne: one period 

Group Interview both Dfmer aft«r school on first day of visit* 

with all English Frocedm: at beginnkig. Issues Questionnaire 

Teachers fiOed out as teachers arrive* 

flisues Fyfpom: todetemUnethestandof thed^vt- 

Questkmneke] tnent as a whole» to observe the kiteractkm be- 

tween teachers and department head 
Tom time: one hour*. 

Selected Teacher one Time: preferably second day. 

Interview hoceime: admkiistered to fh/e to ten teachers 

stagled out because ot student comments, prkid- 
pal's or department head*s dtatkm, or because 
they distkiguidied themsehes during English de- 
partment interview. 

Fmpo$e: todetemUne theunk|ue(pialityofeach 
teacher^ what the teadier finds particulariy eflec* 
^ ' ^ tive hi teachkig, what his views of modem and past 

trends'are. 

Tou^time: one half-period each. 

(Teacher Questionnakes were placed to mafl boxes or left 

Questkmnake) . with department head, df^pendkig on whk^proo^ 

ess wu more convenient. 
Furpose: to obtakii^tiuthe data from al 
pHgl liyi teadiers concemlog thek prepiiation» 
experience, teachkig practices and pfeferences. 
Total time: one hour. 
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L Activities after SdiobI and b tteEvnn^ 
Students 



IL Student Tinie Reported Sjpatt Each Week on 
nL Kinds of BpoksStiite 

IV. Reading Hrtwts of Students aceordinK^^^ 

V. CdtefkUsedforSelMtiiieBooiaasR^ortedbyAdv^^ 
StttdenU \ - 

VL Boob Si«8»ted by AdvMcedtwdflh Grade Sti^ 

Enil^ftogram - - 

m iMpdi6rsllostOnenllentioned.asS«nri^ 
Sdidenu 

VOL Titles Required in CoOegehepniatofyClasm as Repotted by 
, Cbainnen 

DC llapzinefteferencesofVanoosStndentGioups 
IL Ube of Selected liig^zines in the dawoom as Reportedly 
XL StudentUseofSciioolLibfaiyncoocdin|topcrCipiCafioMif«s 
Xn. Sources of Books Repotted by StttdenU 

XnL C6mparatii«lteofhMic and SdiDol Libraries by^StudenU during Pte^ . 
ceding Month 

B. Tables i^ovidit Data on Tfackwa«iCla«es 

XIV. Number of Pupils Met Daily 

XV. Undergraduate Majors Reported by Teachers 

XVL Undergraduate Minors Reported by Teadiers ^. 

XVn. Length of 'Hine Since CbmpletmgCbllege Onuses 

XVIIL National PlrofesikmalJottrnak to fjOiichTeadiersSubscri^ 

XDC C^Iege Courses Reported of Interest and Vahie by Teachers ^ 

XX. Lef^ofnnM Since Engpging in Various ItofessionalActjYities 

XXL TeadierAssesonent of Selected Teaching Aids 
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XXSL Tcachn^lletbodsmTaithCMe^Tw^^ 
ported by Obsemrs 

XXm, Metlwds Most (Men Itedm 
XXIV. iBStnctiootlEmiiiii^^ 
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A^TaUesM 



TaUel 

fn^2JI7J 



(AS After School; EVE = Efeon^ T fToUL) 

NwnberofStydents RmM^ 



f 

> 
























r 




Order 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 








AS 


629 


517 


286 


111 


30 








1 


Studying or Readiq{ 


EVE 


1,636 


284 


90 


32 


4^ 




i 








T 


2,265 


801 


376 


143 


34 










AS 


455 


478 


245 


90 


40 






2 


SdioolChibs 


EVE 


33 


222 


202 


102 


47 




.'i 








T 


488 


700 


447 


192 


87 












AS 


84 


222 


184 


143 


88 








3 


WatchingTdevisioii 


EVE 


91 


512 


315 


192 


85 












T 


175 


734 


499 


335 


173 






:■ 






AS 


183 


215 


191 


127 


45 








4 


Empfoyment tt Home. 


EVE 


72 


197 


182 


106 


66 












T 


255 


412 


373 


233 


111 


- 




k 






AS 


44 


133 


149 


89 


67 








5 


Chibt outside of School 


EVE 


48 


310 


271 


112 


72 












T 


92 


443 


420 


201 


139 












AS 


323 


142 


89 


54 


35 








6 


Sdiool Athletics 


EVE 


20 


65 


101 


102 


46 




<•* 






T 


343 


207 


190 


156 


81 












AS 


229 


86 


69 


43 


33 








7 


Employinefit away from Home 


EVE 


127 


98 


70 


49 


42 












T 


356 


184 


139 


92 


75 
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TabkU 

Stodcnt Tine Reported Speai EMh Week on Readii« 

(91^13^91)^ 

Reading for Oasswork 

Percent of Students Classified as: 

Grade Grodt-Cr^ — 
TmieSpent Boys Gkb W f] J2 CoOeg^ Undecided Termmal 



. Lesstfaah 



One Hour 


7J^ 


3.4 


6S 


4.8 


5.1 


3.6 


n.o 


12i 


l-2Houn 




13.6 


18.4 


15.7 


14X> 


143 


20^ 


23.2 


3-5HoUts 


433 


4Z6 


46X> 


41.9 


413 


4Z7 


44.2 


43.6 


6-iO Hours 


22.7 


29.7 


22.2 


27.4 


29.4 


28.9 


19.2 


173 


More thin 


















10 Hours 


6.0 


9.8 


5.6 


9.1 


93 


93 ' 


4.2 


33 








ReadingOther than Ckssmrk 






liNsthan 


















One Hour 


233 


17.1 


20.2 


19.8 


203 


17.9 


24X> 


303 


1*2 Hours 


30.2 


31.1 


29.4 


31.2 


31^ 


30.8 


308 


29.8 


3^5 Hours 


30.4 


343 


32.7 


323 


31J 


33.9 


29.7 


25.5 


6-10 Hours 


11.1 


IZO 


12.1 


11.5 


ia7 


1Z2 


10^ 


92 


More than 


















lOHours 


4.5 


5.0 


5.1 


4.5 


44 


4.8 


44 


4.6 



*ri»oent4|e flfioes do Mt total 1(M>% becaim a smatt am 
question. 



-- 0' 
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^ Kinds of Books Stodentt Lice to R«ad 

(n-- 13,291) 
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Percent of Students Ctassified as: 
Grade Grade Gfade 



Kmd 


Boys 


Girh 


10 


11 


12 


College Undecided Termin 


Detective, 
Mystery 


35.7 


46.8 


45.1 


414 


36.0 


39.6 


46.8 


48.1 


Adventure, 
War, Sea 


65.1- 


30.0 


45i) 


46.9 


.473 


48.6 


43.8 


35J 


Romance, 
Love 


5.8 


70.0 


40.1 


40J 


38.5 


36.6 


44.6 


564 


Humor 


52.7 


71.4 


61.7 


63.2 


63.0 


63.2 


59.9 


613 


Science 
Fiction 


454 


24.4 


36.9 


34.2 


31.2 


34.7 


35.7 


28^ 


Sports 


43.7 


8.5 


28.4 


23.5 


22.3 * 


253 


27.6 


19.9 


Pbetry 


83 


27.7 


14.2 


19.2 


224 


20.1 


13.9 


13.1 


Biography 


33.2 


51.4 


40.7 


42.6 


44.8 


. 46.1 


33.6 


30.9 


History 


34.8 


29.5 


28.6 


32.6 


34.7 


35.7 


22.0 


18.2 


Current 
Events 


26.2 


23.2 


194 


23.2 


32.1 


28.0 


16.1 


IOjO 


Science 


26.9 


9.4 


18.1 


16.8 


17.5 


19.8 


123 


8.6 


Any Other 
Kind 


20.7 


22.6 


19.7 


21.7 


24.0 


23.0 


183 


17.1 
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TablelV - 

Readiqg lUtts of Students 
Accordiqg to How They Want to Be Remerobend 



ReadingEach SrOliant Good Leader in Popular mong 

WeekM Student Athlete ^ Activities Stt^ents 

Homework Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Less than 1 Hour 


180 


4.01 


188 


10.49 


81 


2.60 


246 


7;23 


1-2 Hours 


573 


12.77 


424 


23.65 


424 


13.62 


640 


18.80 


3-5 Hours 


1,855 


41.34 


767 


42.78 


1,370 


44.02 


1,524 


44.77 


6-10 Hours 


1,341 


•29.89 


330 


18.40 


941 


30.24 


758 


22.27 


+ 10 Hours 


481 


10.72 


67 


3.74 


266 


8.55 


203 


5.96 


ReadingEach 


















Week Other than 


















Homework 


















Less tnan 1 Hour 


. 716 


15.96 


531 


29.62 


498 


16.00 


817* 


24.00 


1-2 Hours 


1,288 


28.71 


558 


31.12 


1,014 


32.58 


1,06^ 


3U2 


3-5 Hours 


1,541 


3434 


472 


26.32 


1,095* 


35.19 


1,032 


30J2 


iS-10 Hours ^ 


633 


14.11 


167 


931 


372 


11.95 


311 


9.14 


+ 10 Hours 


283 


6.31 


52 


2.90 


120 


3.86 


157 


4.61 


Kinds of Books 


















Preferred* 


















Detective and 


















Mystery Stories' 


1,799 


40.09 


.665 


37.09 


1,305 


41.93 


1,543 


45.33 


Adventure, War, 
















Sea Stories 


2,050 


45.69 


1,181 


65.87 


U77 


^1.03 


1,456 


42.77* 


Romance, Love 














Stories 


1,743 


38.85 


194 


10.82 


1,576 


50.64 


1,597 


4652 , 


'Humorous Stories 


2,786 


62X>9 


933 


52.04 


2,131 


68.48 


2,195 


6448 


Sdfncc Fiction 


1,668 


37.17 


.701 


39,10 


923 


29.66 


1,101 


32J4 


Sports Stories 


365 


19.28 


1,089 


60.74 


501 


16.10 


775 


22.77 


Poetry 


1,062 


23.67 


106 


5.91 


697 


22.40 


495 


14.54 


Biography 


2,090 


46.58 


547 


30.51 


1,564 


50.26 


1,289 


37.87 


Books on History 


1,735 


38.67 


495 


27.61 


1,052 


33.80 


803 


23.59 


Books on Current 
















National or 


1,353 


30.15 


276 


15J9 


916 


29.43 


597 


1Z54 


World Problems 
















Science Books 


1,121 


24:98 


288. 


16.06 


441 


14.17 


394 


11.57 


Other 


1,097 


24.45 


301 


16.79 


678 


21.79 


679 


19.95 



^Percentages totU moie Uun 100% becauie mutUple letponiet were allowed. 
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Table V 

Criteria Used for Setecting Books at Reported 
by Advanced Twelfth Grade Students 

(n = 2,286 responses) 



Rank Order as ^ 
Listed by Students 















Weighted 


Criterion 


1 


' 2 


'3 


4 


5 


Total* 


Recommendation of Teacher 


630 


697 


436 


286 


65 


78.83 


Recommendation of Fellow Students 


430 


554 


585 


266 


111 


67.64 


Book lists Provided by School or Teachers 


526 


426. 


371 


306 


143 


62.02 


Browsing in Library 


366 


290 


338 


443 


226 


51.16 


Recommendation of Parents 


97 


148 


210 


287 


278 


25.59 


Recommenctetion of Public Librarian 


20 


45 


83 


127 


173 


9.56 


Recommen(htion of High School Librarian 


23 


45 


73 


121 


167 


9.23 


Other 


194 


82 


52 


53 


39 


15.99 



•Weighted Toul is the mm of I » 5» a » 4. 3 » 3, 4 » 2. and 5 « 1 dhrided by 100. 
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Table VI 

Books Sugfeited by Advanced Twdfth Giadc Students 
as Additions to the EqglUi hofnun 



Rank Number of 

Order Title Times Mentioned 

1 Lord of the Hies, William Gotding 96 

2 The Catcher in the Rye, J. D. Salinger 66 

3 « T6maMo€ldnihird,^Mt^iUt 34 

4 ;P5^ George OrweU * 33 

5 TheBitie 30 
7 Oime and Punishment, Fedor Dostoyevsky 27 
7 (;6netWrAr^K^m<f. Margaret Mitchell 27 

7 TTie /tode. lioydCDou^ 27 ^ 

10 Black LikeMe, John Griffin 25 

10 Qv, the Beloved Country, Alan Paton 25 

1 0 Of Human Bondage, Somerset Maugham 25 

1 2 The Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Hawthorne 24 

14 £^0(/uj; Leon Uris - 23 

14 The Ugfy American, William Ledeierand Eugene Burdid 23 

14 WartfrtrfiVacf.LeoTolitbi 23 ' r 

16 The Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck 20 

17 The Return of the Native, Th(mn}hxdy 19 

1 8 Brave New World, Aldous Huxley 1 8 . 
19.5. All Qukt on the Western Front, EsUAiRttmqnt 17 
19.5 JLes^J^H Victor Huga ]7 
21.5 The Fountainhead, Ayn Rand 16 
21.5 Moby Dick, Herman Melville 16 
23 AnimalFarm, George Orwell ]5 
25 The Good Earth, Pearl S. Buck 14 
25 /AmtiSrr. William Shalfe$peare 14 

^ 25 Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 14 

29.5 Advise and Consent, Allen Drury 1 1 

29.5 The Agony and the Ecstasy, Irving Stone 1 1 

29.5 Hawaii, James Michener ] ] 

29.5 The Once and Future King, t. H. White 1 ] 

29.5 TTw^Prop^/.KahlilGibran U 

29.5 ATaleofTwoaties,Cim\esDitktns 11 

33 ProfUesin Courage, JchnF.KttiM^y 10 

35.5 Fa^5;^^e, William Ledeier and Eugene Burdick 8 

35.5 . The Great Gatsby, F. Scott Fitzgerald 8 

35.5 Our Town, Thornton Wilder 8 

35.5 Poetics, Aristotle 8 

39.5 The Dkry of a Young Girl, Anne Frank 7 

39.5 JU>ftfj;{m, Joseph Conrad , * 7 

39.5 TheStmnger,MhettCu(m ^7 

39.5 Thnfels with Owrfcrv, John Steinbeck 7 
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Table Vli 



Avthon MoiC Often Mentioned as Sfgnificant by 
Advanced l^iirelflb Grade Stii^^ 

(n''2,SJ7siudefits) 







Number 






Number 


Rank 




Times 


Rank 




Times 


Order Author 


Mentioned 


Order Author 


Mentioned 


1 


Shakespeare, William 


101 


40.5 


cunui^gs,e. e. 


3 


2 


Steinbeck, John 


92 


40.5 


£Uot,T.S. 


3 


3 


Hemingway* Emest 


50 


40.5 


Galsworthy* John 


3^ 


4 


Dickens» Qtirles 


> 20 


40.5 


Huxley* Mdous 


3 


5 


Har(^, Thomas 


18 


40.5 


Kafka, Franz 


3 


6.5 


Faulkner » William 


17 


40.5 


duMaurier* Daf^me 


3 


6.5 


Twain, Mark 


17 


40.5 


Rand,Ayn 


3 


8 


Lewis» Sinclair 


15 


40.5 


Russell* Bertrand , 


3 


9 


D6stoyevsky»Ffdor 


^ 14 


40.5 


Sartre* Jean-Fiul 


3 


10 


Buck»PtolS. 


11 


40.5 


M^der, Thornton 


3 


11 


Conrad» Joseph 


11 


60 


Alcott* Louisa May 


2 


12 


P6e,E^ Allan 


11 


60 


Balzac* Honors de 


2 


13 


Emenon»Rj^^ Waldo 


io 


60 


Blake, William 


2 


14 


Frott» Robert 


9 


60 


Carroll* Lewis 


2 


15 


Salinger. J. D. 


9 


60 


Cat ton* Bruce 


2 


J6 


Camus, Albert 


8 


60 


Ferber*Edna 


2 


17 


Coitain»Thomu 


8 


60 


Fitzgerald* F.Scott 


2 


18 


Mau|ham» Somerset 


8 


60 


Fleming, bn 


2 


19 


Shaw» George Bernard 


8 


60 


Gide, Andrl 


2 


20 


Wolfe»Thomu 


8 


60 


Goldman, Arthur 


2 


24.5 


Baldwin* James 


6 


60 


Keller* Helen, 


2 . 


24.5 


Dooley»Tom 


6 


60 


Kiptif^i Rud^d 


2 


24.5 


Douglas* UoydC. 


6 


60 


Mill* John Stuart 


2 


24.5 


Dreiier» Theodore 


6 


60 


^ Milton* John 


2 


24.5 


Hawthorne* Nathaniel 


6 


60 


Packard* Vance 


2 


.24.5 


Joyce, James 


6 


60 


Remarque, Eridi Maria 


2 


24^ 


London* Jack 


6 


60 


Stevenson, Robert L 


2 


24.5 


0*Keill* Eugene 


6 


60 


Stuart* Jesse 


2 


30 


Austen* Jane 


5 


60 


Ihoreau* Henry 


2 


30 


Roberts, Kenneth 


5 


60 


Tennyson* Alfred Lord 


2 


30 


Tolstoi, teo 


5 


60 


Wanen, Robert P^nn 


2 


33 


Bronte* EmOy 


4 


60 


Wells,H.G. 


2 


33 


Chaucer* Geoffrey 


4 


60 


Whitman* Walt 


2 


33 


Stone* Irving 


4 


60 


¥^der* Thornton 


2 


40.5 


CaldweH* Taylor 


3 


60 


Wordsworth* WOliam 


2 


40.5 


Oronin* A. J. 


3 


60 


Wouk* Herman 


2 
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Ttble Vni 

Titles Requkfd in Cottcfe Pteptratory Oaiiet 
M Reported byJ ) epert m ent Chikmen 



Number of Listings 



Rank 


fitk 


Total 


Grade 10 


Grade 12 


Grade 12 


I 


Macbeth ^ 


67 


0 


21 


46 


2 


Julius Cimr , 


56 


55 


1 


0 


3 


Hamlet 


52 


0 


4 


48 


4 


SilasMarner 


50 


48 


2 


0 


5 


The Scarlet Letter 


47 


6 


39 


2 


6.5 


A Tale of Two Qtiet 


40 


28 


3 


9 


6.5 


The Return of the Native ' 


40 


0 


3 


37 


8 


Huddeberry Finn 


39 


10 


26 


3 


9 


The Red Bad|e of Courage 


37 


11 


26 


0 


10.5 


Moby Dick 


28 


3 


23 


2 


10.5 


Our Town 


28 


1 


24 


3 


12 


The Bridie of San Luis Rey 


26 




17 


I 


13 


Oedipus Rex 


18 




3 


14 


14 


Idylls of the King 


- 16 


10 


6 


0 


15 


The Pearl 


14 


13 


1 


0 


17 


The House of Seven Gables 


13 


3 


10 


0 


17 


The Old Man and the Sea 


13 


6 


7 


0 


17 


Pride and FVejudice 


13 


0 


2 


11 


19 


Walden 


11 


'1 


10 


. 0 


20.5 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


10 


5 


I 




20.5 


GianU in the Earth 


10 


I 


8 
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TMttK 

Migukie htf a — C M of Variovi $t»d m Gmpt 



fment ofStudenn CktsffiedMt 



Periodical 


Boys 


Girts 


GrwdeiO 


Gndell 


Gmden 


Ufe 


48.1 


47.4 


47.6 


47.8 


48.2 


P6tt 


30J 


28.2 


29.6 


29.8 


28.1 


Look 


25.8 


28.: 


26.7 


27.8 


26.6 


Time 


2U 


I8.S 


16.7 


19.4 


23.9 


Seventeen 


0.1 


24.1 


' 13.1 


13.6 


11.8 


Retder*sDi|est 


9.6 


13.9 


10.1 


12.6 


12.^ 


Newtweek 


10.9 


9X) 


7.1 


9.r 


14.1 


McCdls 


0.5 


12.6 


7.2 


7.2 


6.2 


SporU niimrated 


11.2 


0.6 


5.8 


5.7 


5.4 


NitioiuIGeoiraphic 


6.2 


4.4 


S.6 


5.2 


4.9 


UdktHomeJoumil 


03 


6.7 


34 


3.7 


3.9 


U^. Newt A Worid Report 


U.2 


3.1 


2.5 


2.9 


5.6 


Hot Rod 


S3 


0.04 


2.3 


3X» 


23 


Sports 


4jS 


0.14 


2.6 


2.3 


1.7 


Ingenue 


0X)3 


4.2 


23 


2.4 


1.8 


TiUeX 



IFif ftf Sfttf tt ^ Miy fft tfcg riiMiooiH 
ai Repoitad by Tctdicrs 

(n * 1.331 teachers mpotidini) 

PmentRespondifii 



Megttibie 


Fhqyentfy 


Octmskmelfy 


Nem 


NoResponn 


Harper*t 


4JS 


25.8 


63.4 


63 


Atlantic 


6.8 


317 


543 


6.0 


Reader*tDt|eit 


12.2 


323 


49.1 


6.2 


literary Cavalcade 


113 


21.9 


60X) 


6.6 


Senior Scholastic 


33 


16.5 


723 


7.7 


Read 


2.9 


5.5 


82^ 


7.0 


Practical English 


10.7 


243 


58.4 


6.6 


Wewipaper 


10.8 


37.8 


40.4 


11.0 


Other 


7.8 


9.8 


26.4 


56.0 
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TaMeXI 

StiiiMi Utt ScM lAniy 




SimiberofTimn 






School LibmyU9Hfy 




¥fithlowperCtpU§ 


Stmknn Irt heHom Month 


Noktitt 


NokUfift, 


0 


8^ 


28.0 


1-2 


20.0 






26i> 


MA 


6-10 


19X) 


M 


More than 10 


26i) 


7j0 


NolUtpofiie 


IX> 





TaMtXn 



/W^OkkrofNmibtr RmkOrdtrofTottt RmkOfderofNmibir 
ofShidemtUihii Nymbir of Books pfSooksBom^^pit 
EochSom* Bonowedfiom StrnkntUth^EMSomct 

Order^ Some Stiidmis Source Mookt Somce of Books 

\ School Ubrarkt 9^ hiblk libraries 43,124 PtibUc Uhrarkt * 4jS 

2 Pkperback 9^i School Ubrarks 26.420 School Lttirariet 2.8 

3 hihUeUwariet %4\4 Hprnhsfk 24fiH Hpt^ U 

4 Hocnt Ubrarkt V69 Home Ubrarkt 18^3 BookCbbt 15 

5 Friendt 6^52 Ftiendt 11^90 Home Ubrarkt 14 

6 . BM^Qube 1^ BookCkibe 3JM Frkndt 1.7 

7 . Other 835 Other 2M6 
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TtMrXni 

^ - ■* J ^-fcaat I — > — 







Not 








Moftthii No 




Ubmy 




times 


tit99e$ 




IC'ikm RttpoHU 


fercentafei 


^School 


I6X) 


24.0 


27.8 


13.7 


17.2 13 


for <cr 














Study 


•^Public 




24.7 


27.2 


13.6 


S3 2.9 






IW 


W.7 


25.6 


I4X) 


4.2 r 


forhiu 














Ubmy Study* 


Public 


9.2 


31.4 


3S.i 


15.6 


5X) 



t. KMwPhHfWujPitinTotcfctwMid Cto i i 



TaMeXIV 
NuwiHrof NpitHrt DtMy 

/o;-;25 W6-;5a ;i;-;7i ;76*2(K? 

thm 100 Fupils FiipUs FupiU fiifiUs ZOOhtpOs 

Study 

(n^USII 21.0 30.8 32.4 22.0 16 03 
NCTE Survey* 

itt^lAHi 19.4 24.2 30i 17.0 6.2 2.5 



lM:»NilioMlCbwKilorTcadimorEn«Ksb. IHl). 
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TaHrXV 



LMIuaie Arts Combination 
dpcccn 

Drami» Theatre 
Jomaliim 

Aiea Mi^ indudtnf Enilith 
Education 

Uwebtfd Am Major 
Other Sob^t ^ 



Study 




fn^USi) 


fH' 7,495) 


7S.t 


sas 


5.0 


3.1 


t.O 


3.7 


4£ 


13 


3.2 


0.9 


7.4 


7^ 


14.9 


9^ 


3.2 


3.6 


21.6 


20.2 



TMtXVl 

H iie tp ainaii lll »a ii iU»Kai^rTiacfcm 



(n^lJSI) tn'S,925J 

19,2 2U 

U^ttai^eArU Combination 3,5 51 

S.9 65 

Drama* Theatre 3,1 17 

founalim Z9 .1.2 

Educatloo 20.4 " 15.2 

Other SttbjecU 76X) 47.7 
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Leiyth of Time Since Ccmpleti^tCdicyeC^^ 

Percentage of Teachers Re^fonding 

Time Since Cdmpkting a Less than I 2 3-5 6-10 Morethan 

College English Course: One Year Yem Years Years Years Ten Years Netfer 

Study 23.4 9.0 14.7 1 1.7 I5jO 14.9 
(n^USI) 

NOTE Sumy 24.0 8.8 11.8 14.1 10.9 13.4 17.0 
ln^7.495) 

Time Sin^e Completing a 
CbUege Education Course: 

Study 19.8 75 9.8 16.5 13^ 15^9 16,7 
(n=^ 1,331} 

NOTE Survey 25.9 9.4 12.9 14.5 11j6 11.1 14.6 
ln^7A9S} 



*ExcIiidiiig UndetgnduateWotk 



TaUeXVOn 





NttioiMl Fkofcssioiid Joinds to Wluch TcmJ^ 




Rank 




PercefUage 


Percentage 


Order 


Jotaml 


Study 


NCTESurvey 






(n = U3I) 


(n^' 7.4171 


1 


English Journal 


83.5 


44J 


2 


College Ei^lish 


30.2 


5i4 


3 


Elementary English 


Zl 


U 


4 


College Composition & Communication 


9.8 


1.7 


5 


Reading Teacher 


5.0 


\S 


6 


Speech Teacher 


5j6 


1.1 


7 


American Speech 


3.8 






Other 


28.8 
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Collie Corns Reported of brtemC itA VMoe by TcMlwfs 
Percaa ofTemdimRapotMig 





Penent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 






Indicating 


Indicating 


indicating 


Indicating 






Great 


Some 


Little 


No 




Type of Count 


Interest 


Interest 


Interest 


Interest 


NoRespi 


Literature Surveys 


24,4 


40.2 


2\JS 


9.7 


4.2 


Litentttit of 












Fieriods 


46.4 


39.1 


8.2 


US 


3.8 


Literacy Genre 




42.7 


I6.I 


4.8 


6.8 


Literary Criticism 


513 


33.4 


8^ 


Z6 


3.8 


Literature for 












Adolescents 


36^ 


35.1 


15.9 


8.4 


3.7 


Qox Study of 












Literature 


47.7 


35.7 


9.9 


63 


0.4 


Intermediate or 












Advanced 












Composition 


50.7 • 


313 


9.8 


4.6 


3.6 


Speech or Drama 


24^ 


39.8. 


23.0 


7.7 


53 


History of the 












Lan^iage 


293 


37.9 


19.8 


7.7 


53 


TraditSooal Grammar 


11.9 


273 


29.4 


25.7 


5.7 


Structural or 












Generative 












Grammar 


3r.2 


39.6 


I5.I 


8.8 


53 


Teaching of Reading 


35.8 


33.4 


16.2 


9.6 


5.0 


Firactical Methods of 












Teaching En^ 


40.9 


30.4 


14.2 


9.5 


SJd 


Advanced Studies 












m Curriculum 


35.5 


33.1 


15.6 


10.8 


5.0 
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LtoiJth of Tine Since Eng^png ni VMiousffrofessaooal Activities 
fn = 1,331 for Study Teachers and 7,417 for NOTE Survey) 



Percentage of Teachers Indicating 
Less More 



Type of Professional 




than 


; 


2 


3-5 


5-10 


than 




No 


Meeting 




I Year 


Year 


Years 


Years 


Years 


10 Years Never Respon 


Attended Local 


Study 


54.7 


6.7 


5.6 


5.1 


3.1 


1.5 


21.7 


1.6 


English Meetii^ 


NCTE 


54.2 


9.2 


4.8 


4.0 


2.2 


1.7 


23.6 




Attended Sute 


Study 


33.2 


63 


4-7 


6.2 


3.6 


3.0 


39.0 


4.0 


English Meeting 


NCTE 


30.0 


7.8 


4.8 


4.5 


2.2 


1.9 


48.8 




Attended National 


Stu(fy 


8.4 


23 


3-5 


6.2 


3.6 


2J 


68.2 


5.1 


Engli^ Meeting 


NCTE 


5.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


XI 


1.5 


82.1 




Attended Voluntary 


Stu(fy 


28.8 


7.6 


7.1 


7.7 


4.5 


2.6 


37.8 


3.9 


English Workshop 


NCTE 


31.8 


93 


63 


5.2 


2.7 


1.4 


433 





Cc medwith Stucfy 58.1 6.8 5.9 5.6 2Jd 1.4 16.5 3.7 
English Specialists NCTE 56.1 10.2 5.6 4.2 2Jd 1.1 20.8 
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Table XXI 

Teacher Assessment of Selected Teaching Aids 

(n- 1J32 teachers) 



Percent of Teachers Rating 



Teaching Aid 
or Materia! 



























55 
Jl 




it 




1 


1 

ft: 






o»5 






No 



a. 


Anthology 


?5.5 


32.5 


28.7 


8.9 


2.9 


1.5 


b. 


Class sets of books 


30.7 


43.4 


19.1 


5.5 


0^ 


0.9 


c. 


Classroom libary 


10.4 


31.0 


38.2 


19.0 


0.2 


1.2 


d. 


Sets of 7-8 books fgt group study 


5.3 


29.2 


43.6 


19.2 


0.5 


2.2 


e. 


Materials for slow readers 


31.4 


40.1 


21.0 


53 


0.3 


1.9 


f. 


Books for mature readers 


16.8 


37.9 


30.0 


12.9 


1.1 


13 


g- 


Workbooks w/drills 


5.3 


12.4 


33.5 


37.6 


10.2 


1.0 


h. 


Language textbook 


24.0 


27.9 


33.9 


11.8 


0.7 


1.7 




Handbook on language 


25.8 


37.8 


29.0 


6.0 


0.1 


13 


j- 


Phonograph 


14.4 


343 


39.8 


10.2 


0.2 


1.1 


k. 


Recordings 


16.7 


37.6 


36.9 


7.7 


0.2 


0.9 


1. 


Filmstrip projector 


10.1 


22.9 


44.2 


20.9 


0.7 


1.2 


m. 


Motion picture 


14.5 


28.9 


40.2 


14.9 


0.5 


1.0 


n. 


Teaching machine 


5.1 


8.1 


26.2 


52.6 


6.7 


13 


0. 


Tape recorder 


6.7 


19.9 


47.9 


23.1 


0.5 


1.9 


p. 


Television 


1.4 


5.8 


35.8 


50.2 


4.2 


2.6 


q. 


Radio 


1.1 


3.5 


28.1 


60.4 


4.5 


2.4 


r. 


Table of periodicals 


6.1 


23.3 


49.6 


19.2 


0.5 


13 


s. 


Class set of dictionaries 


53.4 


33.1 


9.7 


2,8 


0.1 


0.9 


t. 


Movable furniture 


34.9 


30.1 


213 


10.4 


2.1 


0.8 


u. 


Lay readers 


8.6 


19.8 


303 


26.0 


10.1 


1.2 


V. 


Clerical service 


21.1 


36.7 


28.0 


10.0 


0.8 


3.4 


w. 


Duplicating machine 


66.0 


24.5 


6.0 


2.1 


0.1 


13 


X. 


Overhead projector 


9.3 


25.3 


44.8 


in 


0.3 


3.2 


y. 


Opaque projector 


7.5 


23.3 


46.1 


19.6 


0.8 


2.7 


z. 


Teaching manual 


12.6 


21.6 


36.6 


24:1 


3.1 


2.0 
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Teaching Methods in Tenth Grade, Twelfth Grade, 
and Termhud Classes as Reported by Observen 



Percentage Reported im 

Grade 10 Grade 12 Terminal Classes 

Method (n - 9,220 minutes) (n = 9,602 minutes) (n = 3,618 minutes) 



Recitation 


28.9 " 


20.9 


283 


Lecture 


18.8 


21.9 


20.9 


Stiident Presentation 


14.9 


14.8 


8.3 


Discussion 


14.8 


21.2 


9.2 


Silent Work 


9.1 


8.2 


19.6 


Audiovisual 


2.9 


1.1 


1.2 


Socratic Questioning 


1.9 . 


2.8 


3.2 


Group Work 


1.7 


2.6 


1.5 


Other 


6.9 


6.4 ' 


7.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table XXni 



Methods Most Often Used in Clasaroom Teaching 
As Reported by Teachers 

(n^USl) 



Rank 


Method 


Percentage 


1 


Discussion 


53.6 


2 


Socratic 


17.6 


3 


Lecture 


14.2 


4 


Recitation 


7.0 


5 


Student Presentation 


Z2 


6 


Silent Work 


1.3 


7 


Small Group 


0.8 


8 


Team Teaching 


l.I 




Other 


0.4 




Audiovisual Aids 


0.1 




No respon^ 


1.7 



100.0 
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TabkXXIV 
Initnictioiial Emphatit on Selected Concepts 



Advanced I2th GradeStudents 
(91^^96 classes) 

Percentage reporting concept initially 
stressed at grade level indicated 

Not 





Prior 








2ntr0' 


Concept 


toIO 


20 




22 


duced 


Connotation 


323 


28.1 


24.0 


5.2 


10.4 


Alliteration 


42.0 


35.3 


17.5 


1.0 


4.2 


Slanting 


21.7 


17.4 


14.1 


33 


43.5 


Metaphor 


77.8 


15.8 


4.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Blank Verse 


SS3 


.25.5 


17.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Argumentation 


14.9 


19.2 


23.5 


7.3 


25.1 


Inference 


16.0 


18.1 


29.8 


4.2 


31.9 


Allusion 


18.9 


37.9 


32.7 


3.2 


13 


Parallel Structure 


35.9 


34.8 


17.4 


5.4 


6.5 


Cblloquial 


79:4 


14.1 


5.4 


1.1 ^ 


0.0 


Epic 


57.6 


27.2 


3.7 


5.4 


1.1 


CUch^ 


71.0 


20.4 


5.4 


0.0 


3.2 


Jargon 


42.1 


17.9 


17.9 


63 


15.8 


Satire 


63.6 


25.0 


7.3 


3.1 


1.0 • 


Analogy 


17.4 


39.1 


34.8 


7.6 


1.1 


Determiners 


3.2 


1.0 


2.2 


2.2 


91.4 


Paradox 


20.6 


443 


27.9 


4.1 


3.1 


Redundance 


44.1 


22.4 


17.3 


S3 


10.9 


Nominative Absolutes 


26.1 


163 


10.9 


3.2 


43.5 


Dramatic Irony 


5.2 


31.9 


31.9 


20.6 


10.4 


Pr£cis 


11.3 


15.7 


23.6 


11.2 


38.2 


Sentence Patterns 


543 


17.0 


6A 


3.2 


19.1 


Allegory 


2U9 


38.6 


28.1 


8J 


3.1 


Cbnsistency of Diction 


\2A 


15.7 


23.6 


10.1 


38.2 


Levels of Abstraction 


2.2 


4.5 


13.5 


10.1 


69.7 


Narrative Point of View 


32.3 


31.3 


19.8 


10.4 


6.2 


Periodic Sentence 


33 


1.1 


5.4 


12.0 


78.2 


Cbnditional Clause 


50.5 


25.8 


12.9 


OX) 


10.8 


Tone 


14.6 


36.0 


25.8 


18.0 


5.6 


Eui^mism 


7.6 


6.4 


28.0 


21.5 


36.5 
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EfigMi Department Chakmen 
(n'91f 

Percentage reportir^ concept initUdly 
stressed at grade level indicated 

Not 





Prior 








Intro* 


Concept 


tolO 


10 


II 


12 


duced 


Connotation 


27.7 


412 


20.0 


7.8 


23 


Alliteration 


513 


35.2 


9.1 


13 


1.1 


Slanting 


13.1 


20.2 


29.8 


16.6 


203 


Metaphor 


48.9 


412 


6.7 


1.1 


1.1 


Blank Verse 


16.9 


61.7 


16.9 


43 


0.0 


Argumentation 


8.9 


30.0 


30.0 


16.7 


14.4 


Inference 


14^ 


24.7 


37.1 


15.7 


7.9 


Allusion 


19^ 


37.9 


27.6 


103 


4.6 


Parallel Structure 


16.7 


38.1 


34.5 


10.7 


0.0 


Colloquial 


41.6 


43.8 


7.9 


43 


2.2 


Epic 


33i) 


25.0 


19.3 


20.4 


23 


aich£ 


22.9 


313 


313 


9.7 


4.8 


Jargon 


103 


34.9 


26.7 


163 


11.6 


Satire 


123 


39.8 


26.2 


21.7 


0.0 


Analogy 


6.2 


29.6 


46.9 


16.1 


1.2 


Determiners 


12.2 


11.0 


12.2 


9.7 


54.9 


Paradox 


4.6 


24.1 


35.6 


333 


2.4 


Redundance 


24.7 


34.6 


25.9 


9.9 


4.9 


Nominative Absolutes 


10.6 


233 


27.8 


9.4 


28.9 


Dramatic Irony 


4.7 


30.6 


30.6 


29.4 


4.7 


Mds 


17.2 


' 29.4 


35.8 


8.8 


8.8 


Sentence Patterns 


313 


28.4 


10.4 


3.5 


25.4 


Allegory 


14.9 


333 


23.0 


26.5 


13 


Consistency of Diction 


183 


311 


18.5 


173 


13.6 


Levels of Abstraction 


4.9 


10.9 


23^2 


35.4 


25.6 


Narrative Point of View 


30.7 


410 


17.1 


5.7 


4.5 


Periodic Sentence 


15J 


293 


15.8 


24.5 


14.6 


Omditiooal Clause 


313 


415 


13.7 


13 


11.2 


Tone 


14.8 


333 


28.6 


18.7 


4.6 


Euphemism 


23 


13.9 


40.5 


38.0 


5.1 
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